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During the twenty one years which have elapsed since the 
establishmentof Zhe Dublin University Magazine,the poetic tal- 
ent of this country hasbecome known to all lands where the Eng- 
ish tongue is spoken; and wherever the poems appearing in that 

lagazine, have been read, theirmorethan ordinary merit, even in 
their worstspecimens, has been freely and honestly acknowledged. 
That publicity, with another class of readers, which the Magazine 
could not completely satisfy, was gained in the pagesof Zhe Dub- 
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lin Penny Journal ; whilst for a still wider circle of students and 
readers, The Nation newspaper, in its respectable days, afforded 
excellent specimens of song and ballad, although a great 
portion of their attraction, for the mass of readers, was de- 
rived from their roaring rebellion, and rampant sedition. 

Ireland is precisely the country in which the editor of a 
serial finds himself overwhelmed by every species of poetical 
contribution,from an epic to an acrostic.The young man who is 
waiting for a curacy poetizes ; he who, in wig and gown, wears 
out the flags in the Hall of the Four Courts, endeavour. 
ing to catch an admiring, appreciating attorney, relieves 
his mind by writing smart epigrams upon the seniors, 
whilst he, as the cake women say, “is takin’ the dead cowld 
out of the pillars ;” he who passes his days an idler about our 
free public literary institutions,a dilettante in every thing—sup- 
porting his position on the poor reputation of the wonderful 
things he could do—and retailing the opinions of Ze Atheneum 
on all topics, literary and artistic, as hisown—a Brummagem 
Aristarchus—all these,and they may be enumerated in ourcity, 
by tens—yerpetrate verse—and, with the aid of Byssh and 
Walker, spin out their empty fancies in the spiritless skeleton 
of thoughtless rhyme,—thus, too clearly, proving Bulwer 
Lytton’s observation—‘ The thought is the Muse, the versifi- 
cation but her dress.” 

In a nation such as Ireland, where the people are by nature 
poetical, it is right that there should be, as there have been, 
many publications devoting a large proportion of their space 
to what the correspondents and contributors glorify themselves 
by designating, original poetical contributions. From the 
class of writers wha support this particular department of the 
publications, it may happen, as it has happened, that a genu- 
ine poet will first make known his bright gift of genius. But 
there are evils arising from this facility of publication insepara- 
ple, perhaps, froma provincial literary reputation. The chief 
amongst these disadvantages is, that men, who have obtained a 
certain rank amongst their tuneful fellows, form themselves into 
cliques and sets—petty coteries—two-penny-halfpenny clubs, 
where all is speechatication,]:udation, hip—hip—hurra—“ We 
won't go home till morning ”’—Kinahan’s L.L. Whisky, de- 
villed kidneys, Burton Bindon’s Oysters, and Guinness’s Porter. 

Thana literary party in Dublin, there is nothing more stu- 
pid. The songs of somebody, who is present, are sung to the 
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music of somebody else who is present. Nobody who knows 
anything of literary importance will tell it, lest somebody else 
might “ bone ” the information, and at the earliest opportunity, 
publish it as his own. ‘There is an insufferable, conceited, 
priggishness about all these affairs, that can only be equalled, 
certainly not surpassed, in its folly, by the absurdity of 
that famous “leg of mutton swarry,” to which “ the Select 
Company of Bath Footmen” invited Sam Weller. These 
Dublin literary reumons are nothing more, compared 
with real literary assemblies, than the supper scene in /Zigh 
Life Below Stairs, is to an aristocratic gathering. 

That literary men of a certain class will hate and fear each 
other, as only women can hate and fear their rivals, is, doubt- 
less, afact. But literary men, save of the poorest order of in- 
tellect, should not play the flunkey to their brothers, and for the 
poor favor of a cliqueish puff, send round, metaphorically, the 
hat, and beg each other’s praise. We know that such men as 
Graves, and Todd, and O’Donovan, and O’Callaghan, and 
Ferguson ; men who have worked for reputation, and won 
it by honest exertion in tleir several branches of science or of 
literature, are above these petty shifts of petty litterateurs ; 
of such students as each of these, to whom we have re- 
ferred,we may truly assert that he bears ever in mind the dignity 
of acalling, but too often— 


« Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soil’d with all ignoble use.—” 


We do not object to good fellowship, and all the kindly 
feelings that are created from a complacently filled stomach. 
Pleasantly combed hair, and smiling faces, are healthy to a 
healthy mind, whether encountered upon a churching-going 
morning, when the bells ring out the call of religion to man, 
or met around a club-room table, adorned by ‘“ Jolly good fel- 
lows, every one.” But, when A. says, smilingly, to B.—* B., 
my boy, your Lines on King O’foole’s Grandmother, are the 
nost spirit-stirring things I ever read, ”’—can B. do less than 
reply—* A., my fine fellow, they are nothing to your Verses on 
the Baily Light House at Sun-set ?”’ Now, of course, these 
titles of poems are not real, but.such is the style of conversation. 
Everybody is praised by everybody else, and praises every- 
body else in return—the prose writers, tlie artists, the pub- 
lishers, the nondescripts of Dublin literature, all receive 
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their share of landation, for, as Thackeray says—“ You never 
knew an Irish gentleman in London so poor, that he had not 
another Lrish gentleman still poorer to wait upon him, and ran 
on his errands,’— so, in Dublin,you never find a writer of a re- 
putation so small, that he has not another of a reputation still 
smaller to be his toady, and his trumpeter ; thus the force of 
Jaudation, and toasting, and club-dining, goes on, producing, as 
a necessary consequence, such versifiers as Dr. Waller, and 
producing, despite all evil influences, a poet like M‘Carthy. 

But literary snobbishness and cliquery are not the only 
obstacles against which literature in Ireland is forced to con- 
tend. Religion, and politics, very frequently interpose, and 
each party, and each sect, has its pet, and prettily puffed fa- 
vorite. High church people will not buy books from those 
tradesmen who venture to exhibit upon their counters low 
church publications ; low church worshippers will not deal 
with him who ventures to display high church books ; whilst asa 
body the Roman Catholics are not very extensive book pur- 
chasers, and their newspapers puff most openly the productions 
of their co-religionists.* 

Polities, too, in conjunction with religion, are a terrible bar 
to Irish literature in its onward path. It can hardly be credi- 
ted, that a very distinguished Professor, in Maynooth College, 
who announced to the world a reprint, with an original 
English translation, of a very rare work, should have actually 
been so besotted as, in the nineteenth century, to publish 
this book, omitting all such portions of it as seemed to him 
disadvantageous to his own religious or political views. And 
yet strange as this prostitution and desecration of genius may 
seem, itis exceeded by the following, which would beridiculous, 


_* For example :—a short time since a Roman Catholic clergyman pub- 
lished a translation of Dante’s great poem, and the public were gravely 
informed by the Roman Catholic newspapers, that it was a most exqul- 
Site translation, and that no man savea Catholic could translate Dantes 
poems ; because Dante being a Roman Catholic no one but a Romat 


yas pt could fully comprehend him, and so we learn the full force o! 
the line— 


‘* Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 


Yet no poet has been considered more unorthodox than Dante, and his 
theology has been frequently attacked, Thus, Goujet, in the Bibliotheque 
Frangois, declares that Dante errs asa theologian, ‘‘ lorsqu’il accorde une 
exemption de soufferances aprés la mort aux sages du Paganisme, et aux 
enfans mort sans batéme.” ‘This observation reminds one of Bossuets 
having reproached Saateul de St. Victor because he introduced the 
hame of Pomona in a poetical deseription of the gardens at Versailles. 
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were it not pitiable, in the puerile affectation of the person 
who forms its subject. Some. few months ago it was resolved 
that the Archeeological and Celtic Societies should be amal- 
gamated ; all the clef supporters of each Society were most 
desirous of a complete identification, but a very considerable 
delay occurred, because one of the honorary officials of the 
Celtic Society was quite unwilling to merge the body in 
the Archeeologicai Society, over which Prince Albert 
nesided. And why?—Not because Dr. O’Donovan, and 
Dr. Todd, and Dr. Graves, and Mr. Curry, were not active 
and zealous members, but simply because the dissentient 
was an admirer of the rebellion-made-easv principles of 
Mitchel and Dufly’s school of *‘ patriotism,” and he would not 
jon any literary Society of which Prince Albert was the 
President. And although the Societies are now united, yet 
for some days that most desirable result was postponed, to 
gratity the folly, or the conceit, of a single, undistinguished 
member. With such obstacles as these surrounding litera- 
ture in Lreland, who can wonder that its cultivators are some- 
times prigs, and not unfrequently pretenders ? 

It is diflicult for those who have no actual experience of the 
facts, to comprehend the many adverse circumstances that 
render literature and literary enterprises in this country most 
hazardous. Many men of ability, and many — publishers 
of astuteness and intelligence, have attempted, within the 
past twenty years, to carry out well designed and ably written 
serial publications, and with the exceptions of Zhe Dublin 
University Magazine and our own Review, failure has been 
the invariable result. And why ? We send forth from 
Treland the authors, the artists, the poets, the newspaper 
editors,who are in the highest ranks of their various professions 
m England, yet our people cannot support, as Scotland 
supports, cheap, respectable, publications. ‘I'he whole secret 
lies in the fact, that our lower and middle classes are not a 
reading people, whilst politics and religion, or the thing they 
nick-name religion, render them incapable of appreciating, 
orat all events of appreciating so as to induce them , to 
purchase, any works that do not pander to their particular 
Views of party, or to the prejudices of sect. For these reasous 
The Dublin Penny Journal, and The Citizen, were losing 
speculations ; and Dutly’s Library for Ireland, with all its, 
political galvanism, was not so successful as an opposition, 
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but rabidly treasonable, series, issued by a tradesman named 
Mac Cormack. 

We will not speculate upon the probable character, or proble. 
matic success of a series about to be issued by a society calling 
itself Zhe Celtic Union—but of its teaching and tendency there 
can be little doubt, as amongst its prime movers are Dr. Cane, 
of Kilkenny, who was imprisoned, for his connection with the 
Young Ireland faction, in the year 1848, and Mr. CharlesGavan 
Duily, M. P. of whom his friend,the run-away convict Mitchel, 
thus writes, in his “ Gaol Journal.” 


“ Duffy is not only editor of the Nation, but is the very manwho 
urged poor O'Brien upon his Tipperary war. If they even stay proceed- 
ings against him now they are finally vanquished, and he can drive 
Governmeut into the sea. He can; but will he? dares he? Alas! 
the unfortunate man is too evidently cowed and prostrated to the 
earth; he produced on his trial evidence of character—literally, people 
to bear witness of his good moral character in private life, 
and not only that, but of his legal and constitutional character. | 
read that father Matthew and Bishop Blake were brought forward 
to prove that Mr. Duffy is not only a very amiable and religious 
person, but also very far from being the sort of man to meditate 
illegal violence, or the disturbance of “social order”—not he. 
Carleton, too, is produced to give his testimony to the prisoner's 
general character, of which Carleton is an admirable judge. And, 
what is almost worst than all, the poor man tries to evade the 
responsibility of some of the prosecuted articles by proving that they 
were not written by himself.” 


When one remembers these things, and finds Mr. Duffy 
declaring that he is xow what he was in 1848, and 
discovers that a life of that blaspheming rebel, Wolfe 
Tone, is to form a chief attraction in the series. ol 
works to be issued, one may well suspect that the Celtic 
Union will prove, as Mr. John Mitchel, in his New-York 
Citizen prophesies—“ A DISMAL IMPOSTURE ;”—but it 1s 
forthe Government to see that it does not become, what Mr. 
Mitchel hopes it may become—“ the organization of an organ- 
ization”’—or a seed-plot of sedition, of treason, and a source 
of misery to a politically duped and debauched people.* 

_We have stated that Ireland is prolific in writers of poetic 
pieces, and that she has had an abundance of journals and 
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* See Mitchel’s paper, «* The New York Citizen”—Art. ‘Irish Move- 
ment; But NoProgress.” And see the number for March 4th, 1854 ; under 


date, in that concentration of folly and cleverness, the ‘‘ Gaol Journal, 
April 12th, 1849. 
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magazines, In the pages of which these compositions could be 
given to the approbation, or reprobation, of the readers of hght 
jiterature. ‘T'o see himself in print is the great aim of each 
suckling of Parnassus, and succeeding in this he commences his 
career of folly. Heis a poet, he will be a poet, nobody shall 
prevent his being a poet—and, like poor Francts Osbaldiston, 
he is all for romance, and despises tare and tret. A good- 
natured critic, in a newspaper, praises his verses; the pub- 
lic read them,as they read everything else, —admiring what others 
admire; brother versifiers pat him upon the back ; he proceeds 
through all the enormities of metre, and when some few years 
of this foolery have passed by, he finds that he has written a 
sufficient quantity of lines to form a small volume, and forth- 
with he rushes to the printer, whose. parturient press delivers 
to the world a series of snowy pages, “ where a neat rivulet 
of text shall meander through a meadow of margin.” 

The book is placed in the hands of the critics: —the author 
is sire it must succeed. Were not its contents admired, when 
they appeared originally in Zhe University Magazine or in 
the Nation? Murphy, of “The Ballyragget Expitlicator,” said 
that the Ode to John Mitchell’s Hand-cufls” was finer than 
any thing in Zhe Lays of Ancient Rome ; and F lannigan, of “ The 
Sallynoggin Independent,” thought the translations superior to 
anything since Maginn’s /lomerie Ballads. Good-natured 
critics take the book and judge it kindly, but with a merciful 
leaning to the culprit author. They find excuses for his faults, 
they see beauties lurking in obscure places, and think that 
now, in our day, a poet may be a poet, even though upon the 
line of mediocrity—thus adopting, in honesty, the mocking de- 
fence which Voltaire offers for the supposed inferiority of Zhe 
Song of Solomon, in its glowing oriental imagery,to the fire of the 
Latin poet-—‘ Un Juif n’est pas obligé d’écrire comme Virgile.” 

However kindly all this may be intended, it is fair neither 
tothe country nor to the writers of the books; and the result 
is, that for the past ten years, no volume of poems has issued 
from theLrish press worthy the designation—with the single ex- 
ception of the beautiful little volume bearing M‘Carthy’s name ; 
Samuel Lover’s Songs-and Ballads, though genuinely Irish, 
Were published by Chapman and Hall, London. 

Not one of these volumes was received with any other tone 
than that of approbation. We know that there are many rea- 
Sons for the adoption of this course; we know that if an 
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author is educated, refined in taste, and ofa poet tic cast of mind. 
he may write very oceete nt verses, aud that the critie may, if 
hebea kindly, frie ndly man, {¢ el the full meaning of ‘that 
thought of Horace which le that it is not always agree- 
able to offend one’s friend in ty oe 
But there is no merey, no compassion, i permitting the con. 
tinuance of this evil. A man is a poet, or he is a poetaster ; 
aud if he will not, or cannot, discover his own position, it is 
the duty of those who profess to guide the pub slic taste to show 
the would-be poet his true sta kus. Prove to him, by extract, 
how much more admirably his subjects have been iresiad by 
others. Show him that to be a poet is to be a god, and that 
true genius breathes its burning thoughts in slowing words, 
and its beaming fancies in Ww orld-moving strains, raising the 
weary heart from cares of earth, soothing the lonely hours of 
solitude, calming the racked mind of disease-worn frames, and 
making the aged man dream once more of youth, in all its 
buoyant ely sium of e xpectant bliss. ‘To achieve this is to bea 
Porr ; to achieve it is to be that ori and and holy thing which 
Alexander Smith so beautifully pourtrayed, when he wrote,— 
‘As a wild maiden, with love-drinking eves, 
Sees in sweet dreams a beaming Youth of Glory 
And wakes to w eep, and ever after sighs 
For that bright vision till her hair is ho: ry; 
Ev’n so, alas! is my life’s passion story. 
For Poesy my heart and pulses beat, 
lor Poesy iny blood runs red and fleet, 
As Moses’ serpent the Lgyptians’ swallow’d, 
One passion eats the rest. My soul is follow’d 
By strong ambition to out- roll a lay, 
Whose me ‘ody will haunt the world for aye, 
Charming it onward on its golden way. 
"Tis not tor me, ye Heavens! ’tis not for me 
4 fling a poem, like a comet, out, 
Mar spleadouring the sleepy realms of night. 
[ cannot give men glimpses so divine, 
As when, upon a racking night the wind 
Draws the pale curtains of the y vapoury ¢ louds, 


And shows those wonderful mysterious voids 
Throb} ine with stars like pulses. 


[four Lrish verse writers were taught to think lines like these 
contain the germs of poetry, and the true feelings of a genuine 
poet, we should not now be so flush of bards,—and our home 
; or, but aspiring to the digity of 
an album flight, would know sollioeas of the critics, would never 


poets would be world poets 
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be forced to feel as that orator who, though eloquent as 
Demosthenes whilst addressing the pot-herbs in his garden, 
found that his ideas failed him when about to express his 
sentiments in a grave assembly, and excused himself for his 
blundering, by exclaiming —* Ger itlemen, L perceive clearly 
that you are not cabbages.” 

To bea true poet one must be gifted with something supe- 
rior to a taste for poetry,—and this distinction between taste 
and genius was truly and concisely expressed by Blair, when he 
wrote, that “taste consists in the power of judging, genius in 
the power of executing. ” Here it is that Dr. W aller fails. 
He is aman of considerable taste, and of apparently exten- 
sive reading in the poetry of various ecunosine but the astute 
acumen of the most brilliant critic, Fy with the widest 
range of study in belles lettres, could not form a poet, or sup- 
ply the defect of poste genius. Hence, we find that Dr. 
Waller has not succeeded in producing a poem, whilst he has 
written very inany pleasing, and even admirable songs. He has 
been so frequently called a poet that he has really begun to fancy 
himself one—and soaring above lyrics and translations, has 
printed twenty-two pieces in blank, and rhyming, metres, which 
le courageously entitles “ Poems.” 

Wehave stated that Dr. Waller is gifted with the power 
of producing very excellent lyrics, and for this branch of poetic 
composition, his hitle work proves his perfect aptitude ; and 
proves, too, the great accuracy of Doctor Johnson’s remark, 
that—* all intellectual improvement arises from leisure, an 
poetry demands it more imperatively than any other pursuit.’ 
Dr. Waller is a barrister, has written a legal work, attends 
Court regul: rly, employs himself as other men, and thus , in en- 
deavouring to unite ‘Law and Poetry, has forgotten thesage lines 
in which we are told, by Sir William Blackstone,— 

‘“ The wrangling courts, and stubborn law, 
To smoke, and crowds, and city draw : 
There selfish faction rules the day, 

And Pride and Avarice throng the way ; 
Diseases taint the murky air, 

And midnight conflagrations glare ; 
Loose Revelry and Riot bold, 

In frighted streets their orgies hold ; 
Or when in silence all is drown’d, 

Fell murder walks her lonely round ; 


No room for peace, no room for you, — 
Adieu, celestial Nymph, adieu.” 


Forgetful of this wise opinion, recorded by the most ac- 
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comphshed of jurists, Dr. Waller has attempted to be a 
lawyer aud a poet, and has failed. 

The misfortune of a poetic taste is, that it induces one t 
reac poe try exte Hsive ly ; : from re ading arises admiration. and 
from admiration UNCONSCIOUS imitation springs, asa necessary 
consequence. Thus, when Coventry Patmore fancied tis, i 
his Lidian, he gave to the world that precious thing, an oryinal 
poem, he was only vexing the expectant reader with a weak 
copy of Locksley Hall; and Dr. W aller, who can write an 
admirable original song, must swell his volume, by placing be- 
fore us his Ravenscroft Hall, his Sleep and Death, and his 
Laborare est Orare, whieh merely prove that he is an ardent 
admirer, and possesses a very just estimate, of all the beauties 
of Tennyson, of Longfellow, and of Byron. 

In reading Dr. Waller’s Ravenscroft Hall, we were most 
forcibly reminded of ‘Tennyson, and of ‘Alex ander Sinith ; and 
cert ainly not to the advantage of our author. The plot of 
this tale is sinple. ‘The heroine is named A/ice, and is intro- 
duced to us seated at a window, at a time when 

“The flush of day 
Had paled from crimson to that nameless hue 
That tints the sea-shell.”’ 

Now, this description of the Doctor’s, “ sweet summer eve” 
is nothing more than an imitation of Alexander Smith's 
picture of Violet, in his Life Drama, where Eilward tells 
Walter that 
«On her cheek 
he blushing blood miraculous doth range 
‘rom sea-shell pink to sunset.” 
| 


Why did Dr. Waller call her Adice? Why did he seat 
herat a window? Who has not loved that other darling 
Alice, The Miller’s Daughter ? There the boy hero had been 
wandering in the woods, and through his mind there ran the 
strain of some old love ditty— 


(8 
I 


‘ The phantom of a silent song, 
Chat went and came a thousand times— 


and looking towards the casement of the miller’s house he 
beholds his other, dearer, life in life.’ Why did Dr. Wale 
call his poet-hero Walter ? Wehave Walter, a true poet, } 

the Life Drama. W hy did Dr. Waller commence lis piece 
in Elizabethan wre and just seven pages afterw ards intro- 
duce the 41st, b2nd, and Lord stanzas from The Lulking Oa‘, 


Ol, as Alice sills him, ‘ Delightful Tennyson ?” 


— 
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But to the story: Adice, like Tilly Slowhoy, is “an oriling,” 
\ leftin her tender inf incy to the care of OldRarenseroft. Old Lia- 
: venscro/t has two sons, both these youths love ddice,and . oe 
| loves Ralph, the elder son, and never for a moment thinks « 
Walter, the younger son, to whom she Is everything ; for, as le 


tells her, 1n a song, 





se [ seek to live in the rays, 
The melting rays of thy starry eye.” 

Walter, with all his poetry, is a “muil”—he cannot wit- 
ness the union of ddice and RalpA ; she adds insult to rejection 
by singing ¢o 2éa/ph, as the expression of Aer feelings for him, 
a song which Walter had presented as the embodyment of his 
affection for her—which piece of roguery the jade had aceom- 
plished, as Dr. Waller informs us, thus :— 

““ It was his own song, 
With here and there a word put in or changed. 
A ‘thee’ for ‘ me,’ thus made to speak the love 
Of her he loved unto his happy rival.” 

The song is unworthy Dr. Waller’s lyric powers—it is 

in the worst, style of The Poet Bann—and Walter appears to 
care little for his copyright—he does not cry—‘ that’s my thun- 
ler’—but rushes to his father "abuses him, quarrels with his 
brother, and all but, “ pitches into” the more successful young 
gentleman. That night Wadter leaves his home, and wanders 
away, none know whither ; true— 
Old Ravenscroft 

Made search for him throughout the country round, 

Instant and close, but tidings learned he none.” 

And all t that his respectable father could discover of Wactler’s 

light was, that upon the day of his departure, 
‘cA youth was seen 
Treading a sylvan pi athway towards the coast, 
Carrying a bundle, in a ke ‘rchief tied, 
And ‘slung upon a staff.” 
time rolls on—full seven years pass :— 
‘« Alice and Ralph had wed ; 

And two fair children blessed their happy home— 

The home where Moreton and his wife had dwelt, 

Some three hours’ pleasant ride from the old hall.” 

Parturient and affectionate, here the happy heroine dwelt, en- 
joving, we may presume, as her health permitted, the salu- 
brious advant: ages of the “three hours’ pleasant ride,” when 
she wished to visit the old gentleman. 

At length, ona C ‘hristmas- eve, Walter returns incog. He 
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attends the parish church the followi ing day—-hears the songs of d 
the children, sees his father im the f: amily pew. ‘The old man ; 
looks eare-worn, Wa/fer’s heart is touched, he makes himself 
known—and a happy Christmas dinner crowns the joy of : < 
all concerned, including Ra/ph and Alice. Walter vemains at 
home—the father dies, who, to use an expression of J/r. : 
Harry Foker’s, ** cuts up fat,” and some time afterwards, Ind 


‘6 —— [t came to pass 


That Ralph and Alice died, and Moreton’s lands art, 
Descended to their daughters; but the Hall by 
Was Walter’s by inheritance.” 


Walter rears is meces till ‘opening womanhood,” then lor 
dies, and leaves them all he possessed ; his last request being cit 


that, each Christmas morning, at dawn of day, a choir of clil- 
dren should 
“ Proclain the Saviour’s birth in Carol sweet, 


Before the Oriel window at the Hall.” . 
Why Dr. Waller has called Ravenscroft Hal/ a poem, la 
we cannot conceive. It is as prosaic as prose Can be. lt wi 
never rises above the merest common-place, and when des- a 
criptive of external nature is painful in its minuteness. In iy 
1 . . . . / 
describing an ancient church, he writes thus :— ne 
¢ 
Lofty nave and choir, wr 
With intersecting transept—-high, square tower- tin 
Doorways, where from the clustering shafts upspring , | 
The pointed arch, and in whose deep recess eve 
Arch within arch, in lessening span and height, Or 
Rise from the frequent columns, shortening still of 
As they retire, while still betwixt the shafts, de: 
And o'er the archivolts, run mouldings quaint, 
Zig-zag and toothed, trefoils, leaves and flowers ra 
The mullioned windows, in whose graceful sweep tha 
rhe rose evolves its intersecting curves phi 
In tlorid tracery, wherein is seen So 
fhe gorgeous light of many-tinted glass an 
Buttress and parapet, and gargoyles quaint, ' 
Grotesquely leaning from the heavy eaves. vel 
Beat itiful temple s!— the 
This is not poetry. it is not thus that Byron and Tennyson de- . 
seribe an object. ‘Take the noble poetry in which the former a " 
the ruined glories of Greek and Roman greatness; take th 2 
ve te] 0 
lovely vis ions of oriental scenery, mn whie! D ‘Tennyson desc ibe ) 
) , 9° ’ 0 
those * islands at the gateways of the d: ay” and the— ‘ 
Sia 
‘* Larger constellations bur ning, mellow moons and happ) skies, tic 


Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots of Paradise 
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comes the trader, never floats an Kuropean flag, 


Never : , 
lustrous wood land, droops the trailer from 


Slides the bird o’er 


the crag ; : ' 
Droops the heavy blossom’d bower, hangs the heav y-fr uited tree — 


Summer isles of den lying in dark purple spheres of sea.’ 


Take Wordsworth, and in Ins deep-thoughted lines, no 
labored yng ohne with technicality is diseoverable—but Dr. 
oe eitier is ignorant, or forgetful of the great rules of Ins 
an. and endeavours to supply | his deficieney in poetic diction, 
‘ty an inversion of his —n 

In his Sleep and Death, the second piece of the volume be- 
fore us, the author takes ts ‘eesatewil from Shelley, and in- 
cited by the h 

‘ Flow wonderful is Death, 
Death, and his Brother, Sleep,” 
itroduces many scenes much better written by Moore, by 
Wilson, by Robert Montgomery, and by Robert Pollok. In- 
deed, Dr. Waller seems particul: arly anxious to attempt 
what great poets have already accomplis! ied. He writes 
odes, forgetting Dryden and C ‘ollins. Tle writes a Song of the 
Lork, forgetting Shelley and Hogg. He writes songs of Trish 
peasant life, forgetting that greatest of living Irish song 
write sendioneiael Lover. He writes his Slingshy Papers, forget- 


ting that they are only the worst of all bad imitations of ‘the, 


ever glorious Noctes Ambrosiane. Ue writes a Laborare est 
Orare, of fourteen stanzas, forgetting that the whole inspiration 
of his verses is found in Longfellow’ s Eveelsior, and he has en- 
leavoured to excite the reader’s feelings by a harrowing pour- 
trayel of physical suffering, in his Sleep and Death, forge tting 
that, in The ¢ City of the Plague, Wilson, years ago, accom- 
plished this as only a poet ooula saints if, yet ‘awe from 
Southey the criticism that it was “like bringing racks, wheels, 
and pincers upon the stage to excite pathos. No doubt but a 
very pathetic tragedy might be written upon ‘the Chamber of 
the Amputation ;’ cutting for the stone, or the Czesarean opera- 
tion; but actuai and tangible horrors do not belong to poetry. 
We do not exhibit George Barnwell upon the ladder to affect 
the gallery now, as w: as originally done ; and the best picture 
of Apollo flaying Marsyas, or of the Martyrdom of St. — 
lonew, would be regarded as more disgusting than one of : 

slang] hte r-house, or of a dissecting-room.”’ This melo- Nal 
te plan is a common fault with m: inv writers of verse in our 
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time; even in the books before us, we find the Reverend My 
Brooke devoting his muse to such subjects as Jyflanmatiny. 
Scarlet Fever, Consumption, Fever, Delirium T'iremens, Lufint 
Death, Sudden Death, and Violent Death. But writers, wivo 
select such subjects as these, should bear in mind an obserya- 
tion of Fuseli’s, that, ‘* When Spenser dragged into light tli 
entrails of the serpent slain by the Red Cross Knight, he 
dreamt a butcher’s dream, and not a poet’s.” 

We have not written thus of our author, either needlessly or 
unfairly. But can Dr. Waller really consider that such 
productions as these entitle any man to call them Poems, or to 
designate himself a poet? Whatisa Poet ? One who makes 
the world bow down before the beauty, or the majesty, or the 
holiness, or the human naturalness of his creation. When, 
in the grand cadence of Milton’s lines, the glory of the Lord, 
the wonders of the earth, the philosophy of a Christian belie! 
breathing the majesty of Heaven-fired genius, swell into that 
(iapason which sounds like to the strains of melody that 
he who loves sweet music hears in his morning dreams 
—then John Milton is a Poet. When, in every phase of 
fancy, so godlike, so lofty, so true, we follow that ‘ heavenl) 
Una” through her weary, dark, and lonely way, tle sut- 
shine of her loveliness the only light to guide her—then 
Edmund Spenser is a Poet. When, in ali the paths 0 
human existence, from Prince to Clown, Ham/et and Macheth, 
Hat and Autolycus—from noble lady to low-born peasant 
wench— Lady Macbeth and Juliet, to Hostess Quickly and 
Audrey, great Shakspere sounds every depth of feeling, sways 
every passion, and rules every breast, by the magic of lus ow! 
great heart-taught genius—then William Shakspere is a poet. 
When that second, lesser Shakspere,—who sang of nature 1 
her homely moods, and in passion, love, and youths full 
soul, found teachers such as schools have never furnislied ; 
when from his life, in humble youth, he drew such charms 3s 
only poets know, and left to after time such thought of beauty, 
manliness, and patriotisin, as shall endure whilst nature lasts— 
then Robert Burns was a poet—and whilst Homer, Danie An- 
osto, Tasso, Byron, Scott, Moore, great, thoughtful Words- 
worth, Crabbe, Cowper, Tennyson—all swell the roll of Poets, 
—then can Doctor Waller call the twenty-two pieces, first 
printed in his volume, Poems? Do they possess a claim to 
any other classification than that of metrical cou.monplaces ‘ 
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Do they show a mind hike his, of whom ‘Tennyson sings : 
* He saw thro’ life and death, thro’ good and ill, 

Ile saw thro’ his own soul, 

The marvel of the everlasting will, 
An open scroll, 

Before him lay: with echoing feet he threaded 
The seeret’st walks of fame : 

The viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed 
And wing’d with flame.” 

If Dr. Waller would only remember these truths he would 
avoid long metrical pieces ; he would not turn the Lord’s 
Prayer into blank verse ; he would not ps araphrase the Burial 
Service ; and woul | not perpe tually remind us, in the words of 
his rather stale faney, that life 1s like a stream. We wish Dr. 
Waller well, and we write plainly of his ‘* Poems,” because we 
are anxious to show him that his genius is lyrical. In long 
pieces, he is not superior to Mr. John Edmund Reade,* who 
re-writes Byron, unconsciously ; and he merely excels Mr. Co- 
ventry Patmore, who copies his best bits from ‘Tennyson, and 
who, when inspiration becomes too powerful te be intelligible, 
mothers ; its ravings ina mist of asterisks. 

But it may be asked—is Dr. Waller a mere poetaster—is 
he one of the liter rary shams—the fungus excrescences of the 
periodical press? Far, far indeed, from this, we reply. He 
has only mistaken his powers ; and, though he is not, as a song 
writer, equal to Samuel Lover, or Ch: arles Swain, he is amongst 
the best sthe sweetest, and maoat poetical Iyrists of the time ; 
vet in two of his baat songs he has made three mistakes. To 
the first, he reminds us of Gerald Griffin’s Gé/le Machree, and 
of Lover’s What Will You Do, Love 7¥ 1n the second, he is not 
Irish—he j Is Anelo-Irish—and his Dance Light, for my Heart 
It Lies Under Your Feet, Love—is not more genuinely Irish 
than Katty Darting, a veritable Cockney-Celtic production. We 
rst inse rt, Welcome as Frowers in May: 

At day's declining, a maid sai twining 
A garland shining with wild flowers gay; 

But her heart it was sore, and the tears swelled o'er 
Hler eye, at the door, on that eve in May. 

“ And take," she cried, to her young heart's pride, 
“From your plighted bride, on this holy day, 


A true-love token of fond vows spoken 
That may not be broken—these flowers of May. 


‘In life and in death, if you hald to your faith, 

Keep ever this wreath, ‘twill be sweet in decay; 
Come poor or with wealth, come in sickness or he alth, 

To my heart you ll be welcome as Sowers fi in b ny. 


ea # 
See Trish QuaRTERLY Review, Vol. hia No. 7, p. 461. 


F See this exquisite song in ** Handy Andy.” 
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Yet oh, ifever, when wide seas sever 

Our hearts, you waver in faith to me, 
A true Irish maid will never upbraid 

Affection betrayed - from that hour you're free ! 
*] set small store upon golden ore, 
Vil not love you the more for vour wealth from the sea; 
The hand that will toil at our own loved soil, 

Free from crime or from spoil, is the hand for me !" 


The blessing half spoke, her fast tears choke, 
And strong sobs broke the young man’s prayer ; 
One blending of hearts, and the youth departs 
The maid weeps alone in the silent air. 


Full many a score that lone maid counted o'er 
Of day-dawns and night-falls—a year to the day 
When, sadly, once more, at the seat by the door, 
Stood the youth as before, on that eve in May 


For the love of that maid, wherever he strayed, 
Kept his soul from stain, and his hand from guilt ; 
Like an anvel from God, till his feet retrod 
rhe cherished sod where his first love dwelt. 


“T bring vou no store of the bright gold ore 
But poor as before, I return to-day ; 

For my bride I've no wealth but broken health, 
Hopes withered and dead as these flowers ot May. 


The maiden has pressed her true love to her breast, 
Her joyful haste no doubts delay ; 

In his arms she sighs * ‘Tis yourself I prize, 
To my heart you are welcome as flowers tn May -” 


Now to all who remember the songs by Griflin and Lover, 
to which we have referred, it must be evident that the last 
three stanzas. of Dr Waller’s lyric are nothing more than pal- 
pable “cribs.” Tis yourself I prize ’—isa piece of abomia- 
ble vulgarity, in its expression, which Lover, like a true poet, 
has refined, whilst retaining all its strength, in the Jast stanz 
of his What Will You Do, Love. Dr. Waller, 
indeed, scems to have formed the style of his songs 
upon a metre in which Lover excels—namely, the shor 
rhyming line—as we find it in Dlol/y Carew, in Lhe Bould 
Soger Boy, and in Native Music. 

We place before the reader our author’s very pretty So's, 
which he entitles— 


DANCE LIGHT, FOR MY HEART IT LIES UNDER YOUR FEET, LOVE 


“Ah, sweet Kitty Neil, rise up from that wheel 
Your neat little foot will be weary from spinning ; 
Come trip down with me to the sycamore tree, 
_ Half the parish is there, and the dance is beginning. 
rhe sun is gone down, but the full harvest-moon 
Shines sweetly and cool on the dew-whitened valley ; 
Ww hile all the air rings with the soft, Joving things 
Each little bird sings in the green shaded alley.” 
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With a blush and a simile, Kitty rose up the while, 

Her eve in the glass, as she bound her hair, glancing ; 
Tis hard to refuse when a young lover sues— 

So she couldnt but choose to vo off to the dancing 
And now on the green, the glad groups are seen — 
rav-hearted lad with the lass of his choosing ; 
And Pat, without fail, leads out sweet Nitty Nei! 


Somehow, when he asked, she ne’er thought of refusing 


Now, Felix Magee puts his pipes to his knee, 
And with flourish so free, setseach couple in motion; 
With a cheer and a bound, the lads patter the ground 
The maids move around just like swans on the ocean 
Cheeks bright as the rose-—feet light as the doe's, 
Now coyly retiring, now boldly advancing 
Search the world all round, from the sky to the ground, 
No such sigit can be found as an Irish lass dancing ! 


Sweet Kate ! who could view your bright eyes of deep blue, 


ming humidly through their dark lashes so mildly, 
fair-turned arm, heaving breast, rounded form, 
Nor feel his heart warm, and his pulses throb wildly 
Young Pat feels his heart, as he gazes, depart, 
ued by the smart of such painful yet sweet love ; 
i sight leaves his eve, as he eries with a sigh, 
Danee light, for my heart it lies under your ject, love /” 


} 


Lis, as we have already stated, 1s not Imsh; it has an 


as 
irish tag to Cockney verses 


we 


The lines entitled, There’s a Lining of Silver to Every 
‘oud, avein Dr, Waller’s best manner; and though the metre 
My as Lbuchsfone says, ‘the nght butter woman’s rank to 


“the very false gallop of verses,’ yet they are so poetical, 
De) 


wai we must, infect ourselves with them? :--- 


watket,” in its eingle; and whilst the lines have also 


LHERE'S A LINING OF SILVER TO EVERY CLOUD.” 


* Did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining to the night.”—Mrtron. 


vhe winter night dreary, Ah! thus, thought I, sighing, 
oe ejected and weary, From birth to our dying, 
gay sone vigil of sorrow and eare : Man s course js a struggle through trial and 
Wy hes —mistaking— gloom ; 
My ep ee full to breaking Joy gives scarce a promise 
"* SOU! seeking comfort, and finding That grief rends not from us, 
Mespair | O'er the light of our life looms the Shade uf 
the tomb ! 
The wy ane chilly But soon, to my wonder, 
rifling the ; ee shrilly i Che cloud burst asunder, 
Low m oth ree oer the desolate shy.) And down through the fissure now streamed 
,.. Hoaned the ocean the moon's light ; 
hing sn 38 Commotion, Soft fell its splendour, 
ss HE spray of its billows on high! So tranquil and tender, 
' In showers of sheen on the face of the night 
The wae #leam 1g, While all the cloud’s maryent 
Strugctino be reaper was beaming, . - W as gleaming like argent 
clend ; fits through each gathering Tho’ earthward stili sullen and dark was its 
I aig . } shroud 
Dark os ae shedding, | I kuew that towards Heaven 
ef the ne HOW Spreading | Its brightness was given 


“vOUShING their vapoury shroud! ! A lining of silver spread over ihe cloud ! 
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Phen my soul rose in gladness, looked up, confessing 
tnd shook off its sadness, That Trial is | sing, 
1 felt God can turn all our darkness to To Him if cach grief be spread out ang 
light; avowed ; 
Po-day what is sorrow What from earth Man sees ¢ 
Make jov on the morrow- God above is iuming 
Dry tears that are hiding His smiles from | There's a lining of silver to every « 
our sight! 


Aud here, for the present, we close our notice of Dr. Waller’ 
poems. We observe that the press, both in Lreland and in Eig. 
land, have extended but little mercy to his hook ; and although 
we do not, as we have already stated, believe him to be a great 
poet, or a man possessed of remarkable genius or power, ve 
he really has undoubted claims to be considered a song wnter 
of very brillant fancy; whilst his versification is frequent) 
full of sweet and charming melody. 

Melody of rhyme and harmony of expression, however, do 
not make a Porr. If it were so, Charles Swain, and other 
well-known song writers of our day, might rank, in the realms 
oi Parnassus, with Byron, and Scott, and Wordsworth; bu 
a Porr must possess all these attributes, and, in addition, 
thouglit, before he can live in the hearts of lis readers :—to 
resemble is not to be, and the hare which beat the drum s 
admirably—tor a hare—was not a drunimer, but only a hare 
beating a drum. If, in writing of Dr.Waller’s little book, we 
have stated opinions apparently harsh or hypercritical—we hia\ 
merely expressed,honesty,our genuine scutiments. We have 1 
personal knowledge of Dr. Waller: we only know that hes: 
Tipperary man, and, therefore, must be a good fellow ; hes 
nicinber of the Leinster Circuit, and must be a jolly, good-- 
mored gentleman; he isa scholar, and a man of ability,—@" 
our sole object has been to show him that he is not such  p° 
as his puffers would induce him to believe—the world and cliques 
judge differently of men’s minds. Let Dr. Waller depend up 
his own genius, then the critics will quickly learn his real wort 
and instead of writing such absurdities as Ravenscroft Hall, ae 
will delight his readers with many pieces as poeticand fanciful as ) 

THE FIRST CUCKOO IN SPRING. 
One sweet eve in spring, as the daylight died, 
Mave sat in her bower by her father’s side ; 
(Cuckoo ! Cuckoo !) s0 soft and so clear, 
Sang the bonny cuckoo froma thicket near ; 
(Cuckoo! Cuckoo ') ** Do listen, my dear, 
‘Tis the first cuckoo's note I have heard this year. 
The maiden smiled archly, then sighed—* ’Tis long 
I've waited and watched for that sweet bird's soug” 
(Cuckoe ! Cuckoo!) ‘ Ere winter he'll roam 
With some beloved mate to his distant home.’ 


Cuckoo! Cuckoo!) “ Ah, would I might room 


4 ; * . . 
Pith that bonny cuckoo to his distant home > 
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The old man he frowned at the maid, and said, 

“ What puts such wild thoughts in your foolish head ? 
(Cuckoo! Cuckoo !') * No maid should desire 

To roam from her own native land and sire.” 

(Cuckoo ' Cuckoo ') “TIT don't love a note 

That comes from that foreign bird's weary throat. 


The blackbird and throstle, I love their song, 

They cheer us through summer and autumn long," 
(Cuckoo ! Cuckoo) “ And then they ne er roam, 
But they mate and they live all the year at home ;” 
(Cuckoo ! Cuckoo /) *‘'Tis still the same note 

That comes from that foreign bird's weary throat." 


The old man he sleeps in the drowsy air, 

While soft from his side steals his daughter fair. 
Cuckoo ! Cuckvo !) There’sa bird in the grove 
That sings a sweet song all young maidens love 
{Cuckoo ! Cuckoo !) Says the bird from the grove, 
“Tm weary cuckooing this hour, my love." 


The old man he dreams that the cuckoo sings 

( lose up to his ear very wondrous things ; 
(Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ') “ T love your dear Mave, 
And won her young heart just without your leave 
(Cuckoo ! Cuckoo /) ‘ She is willing to roam 
From her own beloved nest to my distant home.” 


Half in fear, half in anger, her sire awakes, 

As her lips on his brow a soft farewell takes. 
(Cuckoo ! Cuckoo /) The old man is alone, 

For vision, and cuckoo, and child are gone ; 

(Cuckoo ! Cuckoo !) A sweet voice whispers near, | 
* We'll be back with the cuckoo in spring next year. 

In conclusion, we would advise Dr. Waller never again, 
either under his nom de plume, Jonathan l’reke Slingshy, ox 
his real name, to publish another Sdingsby Paper, or Night 
With the Mystics. He is neither learned enough, nor sufficiently 
well read, to justify his attempting a class of composition 1 
which only one man has sueceeded. When Dr. Waller can 
justly claim to be as learned, as richly gifted with genus, 
as buoyant in the strong tide ef ammal spirits, as fully ac- 
quainted with literature, as refined and piercing in criticism 
as Professor Wilson—then, and not till then, should he essay 
once more to produce A Night With the Mystics, Mis 
past efforts have been stupid, inane, and tedious—unworthy 
of him—of The University Magazine, and suited only to some 
struggling, petty scrial of the London trade puffers, This 
Is a plain expression of opinion, but itis true, in its fullest 
and plainest meaning. 

Mr. M‘Carthy is well known, to many of our readers, as 
a contributor of poetic pieces to Zhe Dublin University 
Magazine. Before joining that periodical he wasa wnter of 
fierce songs, of the “wrath and cabbage” style of patriotism, so 
uiuch in vogue some few years ago in Ireland, His book 
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possesses all the beautiesof Dr. Waller’s volume,and is nit ark ec 
by the possession of one single blemmsh of the D tors muse, 
Part is ATT. \‘Carthy 1 Por r? Do lis thoug live Ith the 
come back upon the memory in cacti 2! 10 
: Do U ey make glad a summer noontide musing,or star 
to the lips w en gentle he: ids are bowed to listen, or prs 
thoughts are cast out in words, as mind is matched with mid, 


when the houschold sit around the winter fire, or by the stu _ 
table? These are the magic attributesof great poems san id though 
Mr. AbCa rihy does not possess all these grand powel wn ih 
thouehis and melodies of verse that charm the reader, till he 


longs for new and more frequent strains from one who SINGS 
so sweetly, and with such true, and deep, and gushing music. 
‘Carthy has not the wild and flashing genius of Alexander 
Sunth; he has not the mysticism of ‘Tennyson; he has not the 
‘eat, aia ere poetry of Massey , that 

hild of misery bi aptized i in tears _ 


——s 


} 


‘weet creations that shine in his Voyage of St. Brendan, i 
Lhe Bell houwder, and in many of his shorter pieces. 

Those who are acquainted with” Mr. M‘Carthy’s poems, 
must lave regretted that he has confined himself to magazine 
Writing, and to translations. A man of lis poetic power ca 
soar ito space, so high, that Dr. Waller’s wings can 
uever bear him near the point; and hence it comes to pass 
that we wouldeounsel Mr. M‘Cartliy to ump his taney to 
bolder fligh > whilst we would advise Dr. Waller to 
remember that poeties are not poetry. Because Mr. M*Car- 
thy s ab) lity is great, we hh: ave compared | lim,as a poct, with iue 
poels of our own day, rather than with those of an earlier er: 
Byron, enters Scoit, and Shelley are, day by day, becoming 
tie young pocis of our time what Pope and ‘Thomson were to 
th ce | Just named; great lights by which to steer, not run 
against ; and he who strikes out for himself in’ this age, 
even ld thoughts, clothed in any versification save that of ~* 
aud of his coutemporarie *, is most likely to be named a poet : he 
Wao attempts t writ ein the metre: and style ot { Byron or Moore 
issure to be proclatined a plagi wrist. Therefore it is that we have 
named Tennyson, and other poets of to-day, in writing of M:Car- 
Hiy. Elence, too, it may be, that Mr. M‘Carthy has squande red 


¢e hasa ine and glowing fancy, full of poet e thoughts, 
and of uiuict pathos, that serve ‘en well, in weaving those 
vat form bright spells to make ‘tie readers love the 
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his genius and time in translating, and in translating, in j articu- 
lar, such poems as those of Calderon: works, with a bein station 
of which, however well executed, no man wiio ts acquainted 
with the Spanish language can express himself satistied,—more 
than he who understands hae can feel pleased with any 
translation of Aawwsé; and it appears to us that Mr. M‘C 
has been employed to translate Calderon’s plays, for (ie simple 


urpose of enabling Mr. Charles Dolman to prove, that if 


Spain posessed an Inquisition, she also possessed a dramatic 
ee aud in preserving the metre of the language in which 
e plays were wriiten, Mr. M-Carthy has presented his 
vai with an octo-syllabic metre, very Hudibrastic, and 
verging sometimes, upon the doggrel, and occasionally upon 
ie ludicrous: as, for example, the followiig :— 
FIRST MOOR. 


) 


Here is a Christian lying dead. 
SECOND MOOR. 
Let us, lest a plague should spread, 
‘hrow these corses in the sea. 
BRITO, starting up. 

First your skulls must opened be 

By such cuts and thrusts as these ; 

For, even dead, we still are Portuguese. * 
These are the absurdities continually occurring in the 
translations, Which Mr. M‘Carthy should never have under- 
taken, and when hehad undertaken them, he should have avoid- 
ed the embarrassing metre selected, whic h continually reminds 
one, in its blank verse, of Ze Critie—in its rhyming metre, of 
the “tags” in Chrononhotouthologos. 

That Mr. M‘Carthy has translated Calderon’s Pramas 

well and ably, we admit. Possibly since the sketches, 
or be auties, of the Dramas appeared in Blackiwood's 
Magazine, thirty- four years ago, when Lockhart was 
“ital these Dramas and The Spanish Ballads + to 
Hglish readers, no such excellent versions have bee pub- 
ished. We are not now reviewing these translations; we 


‘iall devote to them a more considerable space then our 


iesent paper will permit ; we have introduced them here as we 


ty 





ahaha permit so remarkable a work, by an Insh resident 
Mterateur, to pass: with out a reference, however slicht. 





* See * Dr. imas ot Calderon.” Vol. I. p. 40 


r See ** Black wood’s Magazine,” from February, 1820, to 1825—t! e 
rs are entitle 1 ** Horm Hispanice.” 
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26? THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


In poetic description of external scenery, lies Mr. M‘Cartliy’s 
chiefest power : his best poem, as affording brilliant evidence 
of this opinion, is the exquisite Voyage of St. Brendan. Ve 
following passage, descriptive of the mocking bird, is from 


: ro) 
that portion of the last-named poem, entitled “The Paradise 
of Birds,” and is extremely beautiful :— 


Colour and form may be conveyed in words, 

But words are weak to tell the heavenly strains 
That from the throats of these celestial birds 

Rang through the woods and o'er the echoing plains; 
there was the meadow-lark, with voice as sweet, 

But robed in richer raiment than our own ; 
And asthe moon smiled on his green retreat, 

the painted nightingale sang out alone. 


Words cannot echo music’s winged note, 
One bird alone exhausts their utmost power; 
that strange bird whose many-voicéd throat 
Mocks all his brethren of the woodland bower 
fo whom indeed the gift of tongues is given, 
‘he musieal rich tongues that fill the grove, 
Now like the lark dropping his notes from heaven, 
Now cooing the soft earth notes of the dove. 


Oft have [seen him, scorning all control, 
Winging his arrowy flight rapid and strong, 
As if in search of his evanished soul, 
Lost inthe gushing eestasy of song; 
\nd as T wandered on, and upward gazed, 
Half lost in admiration, half in fear, 
J lott the brothers wondering and amazed, 
Thinking that all the choir of Heaven was near. 


Was it a revelation or a dream ?— 
That these bright birds as angels once did dwell 
li Heaven with starry Lucifer supreme, 
Half sinned with him, and with him partly fell, 
‘that in this lesser paradise they stray, 
Float through its air, and glide its streams along, 
And that the strains they sing each happy day 
Rise up to God like inorn and even song. 
Mr. M*‘Carthy is not avery deep student, or a very pro- 
found analyst of human passion; but of beauty, in all is 
? . . . . . ray ‘g ’ y 
phases and forms, he isa brilliant painter. ‘The following 
lines are from his fairy tale, AdZice and Una, and we ieett 
them, as they are a very charming specimen of a style ol 
metre, the leonine, in which Mr. M‘Carthy excels.* 1 
Maurice, the lover, is supposed to enter the fairy clade, au 
the half elfin, half ideal, beauty of his mistress is. thus des- 
cribed :— 
With a sullen sound of thunder, the great rock falls asunder, 
Ile looks around in wonder, and with ravishment awhile, 
bor the air his sense is chaining, with as exquisite a paining, 
As when summer clouds are raining o’er a tlowery Indian isle: 


And the faces that surround him, oh! how exquisite their smile, 
So tree of mortal care and guile. 


t 
Mey this tr esome and most embarrassing metre, as for exam] 
All maidens will abhor and it'<°ver\ paint ‘) for us 
t how faithless Maurice forget bis plighted vows.’ 





Hutour poet occasionally nods, until he all but tumbles, mi pure’ 
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These forms, oh! they are flner—these faces are diviner 

Than, Phidias, even thine are, with all thy magic art; 

For beyond an artist’s guessing, and beyond a bard’s expressing, 

Is the face that truth is dressing with the feelings of the heart; 

Two worlds are there together—Earth and Heaven have each a part 
And such, divinest Una, thou art! 


And then the dazzling lustre of the hall in which they muster— 

Where brightest diamonds cluster on the flashing walls around ; 

And the flying and advancing, and the sighing and the glancing, 

And the music and the dancing on the flower-inwoven ground, 

And the laughing and the feasting, and the quatting and the sound, 
In which their voices all are drowned. 


But the murmur now is hushing—there’s a pushing anda rushing, 
There's a crowding and a crushing, through that golden, fairy place, 
Where a snowy veil is lifting, like the slow and silent shifting 
Of a shining vapour drifting across the moon's pale face —- 
For there sits gentle Una, fairest queen of fairy race, 

In her beauty, and her majesty, and grace. 


fhe moon by stars attended, on her pearly throne ascended, 

Is not more purely splendid than this fairy-girted queen ; 

And when her lips had spoken, ‘mid the charmed silence broken, 

You'd think vou had awoken in some bright Elysian scene; 

For her yoice than the lark’s was sweeter, that sings injoy between 
The heavens and the meadows greeii. 


But her cheeks--ah! what are roses ?--what are clouds where eve reposes ? 
What are hues that dawn discloses ?—to the blushes spreading there ; 
And what thes parkling motion of a star within the ocean, 
To the crystal soft emotion that her lustrous dark eyes wear ? 
And the tresses of a moonless and a starless night are fair 

To the blackness of her raven hair. 

In the voluine before us there is a noble ballad poem, en- 
titled The Foray of Con O Donnell. At has all the dashing 
vigor that has given so wide a fame to Aytoun’s Lays, and 1s 
extremely creditable to Mr. M‘Carthy. We have seldom read a 
poetic description of an animal more striking than the fol- 
ER ; er J 
‘owing lines descriptive of a hound—the words are supposed 
to be recited by one of the bards,—and after the song has 
been concluded, the ehief and retainers go forth and surprise 


the stronghold of the enemy. ‘he whole passage is worthy of 


Insertion : 


7 N hen comes the raven of the sea “* His stature tall, his body long, 
To nestle on an alien strand, His back like night, his breast like snow, 
Oh! ever, ever will he be | His fore-leg pillar-like and strong, 
P The master of the subject land. | His hind-leg like a bended bow; 
The fairest dame, he holdeth he: | Rough, curling hair, head long and thin, 
For him the noblest steed doth bound :— | His ear a leaf so small and round: 


Not Bran, the favourite hound of Fin, 


Your dog is but a household cur, 
Could rival John Mac Donnell’s hound, 


Compared to John Mac Donnell’s hound! 


“As fly the shadows o'er the grass, , “QO Con! thy bard will sing no more, 

le flies with step as light and sure, ! There is a fearful time at hand; 

He hunts the wolf through Trostan pass, The Scot is on the northern shore, 

pAnd Starts the deer by Lisanoure ! | The Saxon in the eastern land, 

‘€ Music of the sabbath bells, The hour comes on with quicker flight, 
Oh, Con! has not a sweeter sound, When all who live on Liish ground 

han when along the vallev swells Must render to the stranyer © micht 

ue ery of John Mac lronnell’s hound Pi tii maid Miuith wilelul yi hew, ATO 4 
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In all the pride of lawless power, 
Some seek the vault and s he tow 
And some from out the postern pass 
And find upon the dew-wet aras 

Full many a head of dappled deer, 
And many a full-ev’d brown-! ck'd ster 
And heifers of the fregrant skins 
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There are other poems in Mr. M‘Carthy’s book that prove 
him to possess powers of the very highest order, and it is to us 
amatter of serious regret that one so gifted should not have 
striven for—nay, should not have achieved—for with true 
genius to strive is to succeed—a fame as wide and general a 
nis merit deserves. Ile should aim at some higher Saattiis 
than that of a provincial Apollo, and this ean only be accom- 
plished by taking a wider and bolder range of subjects ; by ap- 
pearing more frequently before the public i in the character of an 
author, than in that of an oceasional contributor to magazines ; 
‘ wi shot all, by scorning to translate, on any terms, however 

asy the task may be, or however te mpting the compensati on 
otter (. 

There are other names of those who have, in Dublin, re- 
cenlly published poetical works, upon our list, but we must, 
for the present, content ourselves by briefly referring to them. 

Mr. Siarkey is the author of some very poetical pieces, and 
has also wrilten along poem, entitled Judas. He has contri- 
buted many of his shorter poems to Zhe University Magazine, 
- has ¢ composed various metrical translations from the works 

f French and German poets. Mr. Starkey is a man of con- 
su ible ability ; he is more contemplative ‘than Mr. M‘Car- 
thy, and we encoranaena all our readers to make themselves 
acquit ited with the pieces entitled The Death of the Vak, and 
The Ay phitheatre, in the volume before us; Zhe Song of the 
Pen, too, is very fine, in thought and execution, and Zhe Son- 


, 
nets are fanciful and poetical. 

in his energy and force of expression, Mr. Starkey frequently 
reminds us of Robert Pollok: indeed:the following passage, 
rom Mr. Starkey’s Calypsis is quite equal to some of the most 
powerful descriptions in 7/e Course f Time. he Spirit has 
passed through many scenes, and, arriving in Britain, thus de- 
scribes the ancient and modern inhabitants of the island : 


Me ‘dreamed that in my travel I arrived Ancient oak-stumps,or peeping bits of rock, 
@ Sequestered spot.—What need to map | Where’er the charitable ivy fatled 
is andmarks and localities, that men To keep its garment round the bones of 
Aight say—tis here ?—E nough, that it was earth, 
am The sun had set. Keen was the frosty air. 
ra ad and magnificent England. <A descent | Goats bleated on the edges of the moor ; 
“ept from the verge of a half thinned out | And from the scanty copse there came a 











wood bark, 
Into a fertile plain. A river went A whining yelp, as of a houseless hound 
Its way of peace along the humblest path Or, it might be, a wolf. —A hut there stood 
That it could find. And down the near des- | U pon the ne ther border of that slope, 

cent Between the hill and stream; and it was 
A bright brook brawled like infancy to find | rude,— 
8 river, and be silent in its arms. | Logs roughly squared, wattled all Uirough 


Untended plants clung confidently round | with twigs, 
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And daubed with clay; the roof with shing 
les spre i | 


And these kept down with stones Above 
the hut 
Curled a blue, fragrant vapour. Near the 


aoor 
Lav a half-butchered stag upon his back, 
Deep in the brisket, with his antlered head 
Bent underneath him. Ll eould now divine 
What meant the yelping from the neigh- 
bouring copse, 
And understood the culprit eagle’s stare 
Out of his evrie towaids the reeking flesh, 
Asif he weighed the danger of the theft 
Against the gain of thieving.—I beheld 
One tract was clear upon the topmost ridge 
A broad back-bone of rock. And on that 
spot 
Huge stones stood in a ring against the sky, 
Like ghosts consulting. And within the 
ring 
Wasa flat stone; and the flat 
stained 


stone was 


ed.——— 

beheld a man on the descent 

A noble savage—lusty, though uncouth, 

A beechen spear grasped statfwise in his 
hand. 

He had been hunting—and he bore 
tlesh 

And skinsupon hisshoulder ; and his breath 

Stood on his bristly beard, as he approached 

the hut of logs. He stooped, and lifted up 

A stone. “Twas black, and smooth, and 
chipped away 

Beneath his finger. 

And turned it round 


did see 


K 
l 


Some 


And he looked awhile, 
wand laughed; for he 

\ little leaf of stone in the black ston. 

Drawn to perfection._-But he bore it home. 

AndasI watched and wondered there, I saw 

A dark, fuliginous mass of dingy smoke 

Rise trom the cottage root. 


a But I passed on. 


A traveller, 1 entered a great town. 

the crush of human life swayed to and fro 

Within the streets, which groaned 
wacrons, driven 

Over the roaring causeways evermore. 

I heard the plashing clank of many wheels 

Rolled round in water: and the measured 
stroke 

Of heavy hammers struck on bars of iron. 

There was the mumbling ravenousness of 

fire 


Ver its prey, as if it feared some foe 


with 


ay 1 . ‘ ° “ - ” j 
Would snatch the fuel from its jaws, before 


“a cos . 
rhe crackling bones were ashes, 
smoke 
f yy On - it : 
( ‘furnaces was vomited from the throats 
Of towering ec} 
kach like ay 


Phe overt 


And the 


imneys, hich above the town, 
1ebon column bearing up 
rehing cloud which vaulted in 


7 . . 
| 8 fol Of earth from ] eaven, 
The workshops glow, 
Sweats the grimad of A ' 
' C gtimed giant at his Cyclon toil, 
king for eve, to lay his lubbar length 
: : : g 
' ? And on a Stage there 
‘ bad 
stamped 


LR PERLY 


| Vis cough is hollow 


REVIEW, 


An orator before a listening throng, 

So vehement, vou would have thought the 
world 

HNung on his talk; although the roar around 

Turned to a pantomime his legs and arms, 

One ectasy ofaction. LT could hear 

Him utter “liberty, and “rights of man ;" 

But more the hubbub ofthe boiling town 

Snatched from my ears. But I had seen 
these words 

Posted about on walls, in characters 

Of every colour and preposterous size. 

There, in the twilight of a dingy room, 

A man sits bent above a whirling wheel, 

Holding some slender wires of steel in ‘s 
hand. 

A gauze-net masks his mouth, and a small 
dust 

Flies from the rods, as they do touch the 
wheel. 

brow oppressed with 
thought, 

And with disquietude. 

Are prankt as if for festival: bedigut 

With combs of brass, and tawdry finery, 

Preparing to depart, and take their stand 

All day before the mules, within a room 

Vast as God's temples, and more thronged 
than they 

With that pale 
wealth, 

At length, sounds took a meaning in mine 
ears, 

And spoke a language I 
Ilence 

Dull tramplings came of troops upon the 
march 

And that was war. 
shrieks 

Of wives by drunkards struck 
vice, 

And hence, the hurried 
thief 

And that was crime. 
ling laugh 

Of rogues dispensing justice to U os 

And taking their possessions as ticir tee” 

And that was law. And hence, the ces? 
babes : 

Expiring at the breasts of milkless mothers’ 

And that was poverty. And hence, the hum 

Of hundreds struggling in a stifling room 

To pass each other, over slippery floors: 

And under blazing lights—and that Ww 
fashion. 

And hence, the roar of reckless a ure 

Hip—hip-—hurrah !—and that wes p asul 
And 

Hence, the unceasing shovelline 
earth 


Lwe ala piers nea;r 


class whieh ministers to 


could construe 


And hence, despairing 


ind that was 
whisper of the 


And hence, the chuck 


hanchees 


down © 


F ie ‘ And 
Over corruption—that was death. 
hence, 1 ex 
From every corner of the cramme 
panse, ne 
The Babel-babble of the multitude san 
Building out heaven--and that was humat 
life. ; 
I saw a wall enclose an ample spact vy bt 
Whence waggons without ™ 
dav And 
Irew forth creat loads of blackness ‘ 


within, 
the eertre of that aper 
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ye melancholy tossing of a beam, 
nich swayed for ever up and down, there 


"yen 
i yalf, Andas I watched, came oozing up 
its infernal source, the thing itself. 
ald not but admire the desperate haste 
, which men seemed to seize the sighit- 
less Ore, 
ibear itoff as if'twere gold. But they 
imethat gold itself were worse than 
POSS 

‘it could not be made to purchase this. 

«was what fed the fire, which nerved 
the foree, 

Which urged the wheels, which worked the 
llion works, 

Wich minister to man, and make him 
hat? 

\ dod, nor like to God; but simply that 
i can dispense with God, or suffer 
in 
rch or two, amidst a thousand fanes 
very idol of earth’s Pantheon, 

i asa compromise to that fond few 
choose to think that in these forward 
fines 
Lis fur grown-up men. 
I bent me down 
ud gathered wp some tragments of the 


reprecious than was gold. And I des- 


red 
Within the shimmering of the brittle stone, 
aces of ferny leaves, and Ammonites, 
d Nautili, and Favularia, thick 
With foliage, and the taper Calamite, 
nd such included spectres of the past, 
(ast from the chasms of their primeval 
LTAVES 
turin the worship of a modern world, 
wught—and thought—long while: and 
ny thought 
ire rose the vision of the future state 
rved for these materials, thrust within 
larmace blast,—heaved up the roaring 


ts 
unneys—turned adrift upon the clouds, 
ud hurried thenee—-whither ? who knows? 
And then 
re rose the vision of the future state 
, tved for those who worshipped the black 


i 
WW 
il 


And or . . 

= hed. hurrying on.—But one ap 
proached 

hat With the pearly lustre of the skies, 

“J Wafting me to a surpassing world 

veliness and amaranthine bloom, 

‘hispered Within mine ear words full of 
1¢e]) 

And inex ‘ 4 . 

inj expressive meaning. Would that I 

.. PoWer to utter in the ear of earth 
Trt . revealed in mine! The evasive 
i 


tt uperect before me: how the fate 
Things gone by was yet to be fulfilled, 


den of the myriad past no millionth part 
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Should prove to have been tormed in valu 
how life 
| Slambered in death, as death lay hid in life 
| The soul that floats upon the waters, and 
| Sails through the air, and grows within the 
ground, 
Phe spirit of intelligence, and hope, 
And power, and light, and beauty; how the 
Last 
Was trom the First foreseen—provided for ; 
low in the steaming of that torrid plain, 
And in that black abyss of life-like death, 
po vast metropolis of after days 
Lay like a prophecy :—how wombed within 
That mighty city, like an embryo, 
Throbs its own destiny, for future birth 
After the fashion of its parent, but 
To nobler fortunes heir :—how in the full 
Accomnplishincent of some deep-reaching 
plan, 
The Past, so lost in its entanglements, 
Willhang connected like the golden chain 
Fabled to hang from Ceity to earth, 
Of which the loftier links bear all be low, 
But een the lowest hold the earth to 
heaven j= 
\nd thus, how all is part of one great whole; 
And not a frond of Fern, or spiral shell, 
Or fragment of the fragile Calaimite, 
ut had its place and uses pre-ordained 
From alleternity. And by a long 
| Analogy of wisdom, I was left 
To argue deeper mysteries than these, 
| ‘To see in the perspective, half revealed, 
‘The permanence and dignity of mind. 
The subtle thoughts that ramified in brains 


! 
' 
| 
| 
} 


Long since dry dust:—the foliace of, the 
heart 

Waved o'er forgotten paths:—the healing 
fruit 

From nameless virtues ripened:—the black 
juice 


Of secret influences, poisoning acts 
Which with the actors slumber in the depths 
_ Of unrecorded history :—all were there, 
Stamped on the strata of remenuibrance, 
thence 
To be upheaved in plenitude of time 
Into the light, and spread before our eves 
As witnesses. ‘1 dimly saw the spring 
Of all that’s done from all that has been 
done:— 
And the significance of every deed, 
| To prove, illustrate, and account for man. 
| Of such I caught a glimpse~obscure but 
vast, 
| Like the far outline of an Alpine range 
| Sublime against the heaven. I learned 
that Love— 
' Love as it is in God—as it is God— 
| Resolves the mighty problem of the world— 
' And there was more—much more than I 
‘an speak, 
WwW ithin the rapture of that whisper _ 
. 


Fain 
Would I have dwelt in that delicious land 
For ever:—but my hour was not yet come 
Mv life was due to life. And so I dropped 
bown to the earth ugain -to medita 
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The Rev. Mr. Brooke should be a poet by birth, if genins 
were transmittible by inheritance, as he is a descendant of ope 
who was, in his day, a distinguished poet—the author of Gy. 
tavus Vasa. But Mr. Brooke should remember that poetry 
loses its god-like character when it seeks for meretricions aid 
from subjects of a painful or disgusting nature. Delirium 
Tremens is not a pleasing subject fora poem, yet Mr. Brooke 
has adopted it. Scarlet Fever is not a very poetical theme, 
but Mr. Brooke has selected the disease as the subject of 
some verses, in which the following appear : — 


“ Alas, alas, thy words are true." The black blood trickled from her lips; 
She sat upheaved upon a pillow, From side to side her head she cast, 
Her face all flushed with scarlet hue, While o'er her glassy eyes’ eclipse 
Her chest wild heaving, like a bilow— The thick brown films were gathering fast. 
Fainting, yet fighting hard for breath, Oh, what a weight of dire distress 
In sinking Nature's strife with death. Wrought fearfully on that young face! 


Mr. Brooke calls his book, Poems Illustrative of Grace, 
Creation, Suffering; but does he think it poetical to 
turn into rhyme Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary, or to versify 
The Physician’s Vade Mecum. ? That he is possessed of poetic 
ability is clear, and if he were to confine himself to, subjects of 
a legitimately poetical character, we doubt not his ability 
would be generally acknowledged. His power of versification 
is sweet and musical, and, as a specimen of bis style, we insert 
the following liues :— 

THE DEATH-BED OF JACOB BEHMEN. 


When within the walls of Gorlitz the Teutonic Mystic lay, 
Circled by his weeping dear ones, watching till he passed away ; 
When, with coming death contending, the reluctant flame of life, 
Leaping in its silver socket, scarce maintained the dubious strife: 


It was day-break, and the crimson of the purple skies had come, 
Like a spirit, through the lattice, flushing all the sick man’s room, 
Lighting up his fixing features, calm as marble sculpture-wrought, 
With something like the lofty life of former tone and thought. 


Broader, brighter broke the morning, and the crimson hues are gone, 
And blazing all with gems and gold, upheaves God's glorious sun. 
Was it this that stayed the life-tides, as they slowly ebbed away? 
Was it this that checked the spirit, ere it soared to endless day ? 


Up spake the dying man, and said, “ Ope the door, that I may hear 
That soft music which is ringing wild and sweet within my ear; 
Heard you not that strain excelling ?—blessed sound at sinks and falls: 
Oh Lord, it is thy thrilling voice that for my spirit calls. 


“Oh, strength of love—oh, life of death—my God, above this hour | 
Lift me. Oh, Christ, the waves are strong, but stronger is thy power. 
Then to the wall he turned his face—* I am going hence,” he cried, 

“ To Paradise, to meet my Lord;" and softly thus he died. 


And was it not a marvel strange, in such an hour to see, 

How God did loose his servant's mind from its life-long fantasy ?— 
How one like him, so overwrought, who had leaped beyond all rules, 
To plunge in depths untrod alike by sages and by fools, 
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Rapt in the eainted Sabbath, trod the centre-and the ground 

Of man’s nature, shadowed over with a mystery profound— 

Felt the touch of God the Saviour, in seven days’ shadow dim, 

Saw the Spirit with his lamps—held his peace, and worshipped Him ? 


Tothink that such a mind and man, on this, his dying day, 

Like a river issuing bright and swift from weeds that clogged its way, 

Heard but the heavenly shepherd's voice, as the shadowy vale he trod, 
Then laid him down, like some dear child, and slept to wake with God. 

These are the only poetical publications issued lately from 
the Dublin Press, to which we can at present refer. In future 
papers we shall resume this subject, and, under their proper 
heading, and more particular arrangement of style of compo- 
‘sition, refer tothe poems of the De Veres, of Lover, of De 
Jean, and of Davis, The Belfast Man. . 

We have, indeed, in this paper, dwelt rather upon the 
position of our resident litterateurs than upon the merits 
or demerits, critically considered, of the authors. We have point- 
ed out the faults of Irish literary life; we have indicated the 
causes which conduce to make literature here a trade, rather 
than a profession ; where he who possesses, or fancies that he 
possesses, talents, uses these talents as a chaffering peddler dis- 
plays his wares toa country wench, putting upon them, not the 
true tate of an open market, but the tricky price which ‘can be 
obtained where pretence passes for reality, and where impu- 

assumes for vulgar presumption a value which belongs 
oilyto open, confessed,and genuine merit. Therefore it is, that 
nenof no ability become, to the Dublin public, men of ability; 
tndmen of ability become men of great genius; and thusthe whole 
ystem of quackery and puffery produces its fledglings of Parnas- 
‘us, whilst all is literary envy, literary detraction, and literary 
obbishness. No man receives his real and deserved praise or 
censure,—he is puffed by his friends and decried by his oppo- 
nents,—this, alas! is the position of Irish literature, and the 
nent, or demerit, of our poets, from the specimens we have 
inserted—we leave to the judgment of our readers. 
_ The scientific and medical professions are doing man’s work 
M our country. Within the past eight months two most 
and cleverly conducted journals have issued from 
the Dublin Press, and in The Monthly Journal. of 
trial Progress, in The Dublin Hospital Gazette, with their 
learned and zealous supporters, we believe full evidence is 
ished that at length dilettanteism’ in these walks of life is 
‘tploded, that Irish learning can find field for its display at 
ome, and need not fly to England or Scotland to make itself 
town; possibly from this effort upon the part of scientific Irish- 
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men may arise a spirit which will extend its influence to those 
of their fellow countrymen whose genius, or whose bent of ming 
is merely literary, aud thus all may learn, what some men know, 
that to be the chief genius of a clique, or of a section, ‘is to 
be as unlike a man of true genius, as “a wit amongst lords,” 
is unlike ‘a lord amongst wits.” 


Arr. IL.—JOHN BANIM. 
FART. i. 


INTRODUCTION. BIRTH. SCHOOL DAYS. YOUTH, 
FIRST LOVE. 


In reading the biographies of literary men he, who observes 
the results of their life labors, but too frequently closes the 
pages describing the final scene of all, impressed by the 
sad truth that genius is a glowing complexion of the mind, 
and, like to that of the radiant-hued cheek, is only a “fatal 
gift of beauty,” “‘betokening a dower unto the tomb.” Gentus, 
from the first, has toiled in want, in pain, in sorrow. Geutus 
has had its Martyrs too, and, standing in Poets’ Corner, we can 
fancy that there float around us the dim, sad, specties o! 
Churchyard proclaiming that 


. ? 
“Poverty and Poetry his tomb doth enclose — 


of Nash lamenting, with a wild fierceness— 

“Why is’t damnation to despair and die 

When life is my true happiness’ disease” — 
of Chatterton, daring starvation so bravely despite 1s 
gnawing pangs—of Otway choked by the beggar’s crust 
devoured too ravenously—of Goldsmith living on pennies— 
of great, noble, Samuel Johnson wearing out his bright years 
in poverty, but a man in all—of Kirke White, poor murdere 
child of song and sorrow—of John Keats, by his solitary 
hearth, a gloom-rapt soul, to whom 


“The bare heath of life presents no bloom—” 


of Gerald Griffin, so worn and wan before his time, starving 
by day, and awakened at night, by the dread pulsation of his 
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throbbing heart, to sigh lest day and its toil had come once 
more,—and, most woful of all, Sir Walter and Southey, so 
ood and true in all that makes the nobility of christian man- 
hood, so bright in intellect, and so dauntless in labor once, but 
so crushed and broken at the close of life,—come before us, all 
teaching great truths in the moral of their hves—and proving 
too, that old Burton judged nghtly when, in Zhe Anatomy of 
Melancholy, he quaintly wrote, that the Destinies of old “ put 
poverty upon Mercury asa punishment, since when, poetry and 
beggary are Geminii, twin-born brats, inseparable companions. 
Mercury can help them to knowledge, but not to money.” 
It is true that genius has often been its own doomster. 
Debauchery and improvidence have, alas! been lures to lead the 
grandest souls to ruin; and fancies which, in the dawn of fame 
blazed bright in beauty, have set in black clouds of gross and 
earthy passion. But there are other sufferers who have per- 
ished in the contest with the world, and who, in mental anguish, 
and in bodily pain, attempted to accomplish the great deeds 
of which in youth they dreamed those dreams that come only 
in the days when 
‘All we met was fair and good, 
And all was good that time could bring, 
And all the secret of the spring 
Moved in the chambers of the blood.” 


These are the real Martyrs of genius who, commencing life in 
strength and hope—with that hope whose rosy light tints every 
tugged pathway in the far off stceps that ust be passed ere the 
gorgeous dream-land of golden fame can be reached ; commencing 
life too, with that power which ever dwells in the deep heart 
of youth, making to-day but the training ground for a future, 
when, amongst the clashing of minds, in the jarring struggle 
the world, triumph shall crown him a victor,—hope on for ever. 

Such a man as this was John Banim: a bright-hearted, true- 
souled Irishman. He began his way of toil in trusting daring, 
—side by side with a loving unchanging wife, he would try the 
power of his mind, the readiness of his intellect, and the versa- 
tility of his genius ; and had Omniscient Wisdom spared him 
health,as fully as it bestowed upon him energy of soul, and each 
ability of mind, he would have been the Scott of Ireland. But all 
his life long he labored amidst the frowns of Fortune or the tor- 
tures of disease. He wrote in the intervals of anguish, frequently 
too, during its paroxysms, and closed his life a mind-wreck, 
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infting away upon the lone black sea of pain and sorrow 
But herein it is that his life deserves a record: its home love. 
is beautiful affection for her whom the Germans so thoneht- 
fully eall The House Mother; Ins never-flagging hope - his 
tuent enduranee ; his triumphs; his efforts after excellence 
is a novelist, form many important teachings for him who 
would enter the world a candidate for literary fame. 

Banim was, in heart and soul, a man; and in toiling onward 
u his self-chosen profession, amidst all his griefs he was ever 

hero, disdainine to be, while the soul of a man dwelt in 


anhood’s fraine— 


“An infant erying in the melt : 
An infant eryving for the heht : 
And with no language but a ery.” 


S 8 } ed ] : + | } f 1, 
\vorK, WAS his m tto, and of the reat psalin of life he made 


LABORARE Est OraARE. 


ike Southey, he was always hoping, and always working, 
nd the glory of his toil was not in the present work, but in 
which should be accomplished in future times : like Scott, 
loved the humorous side of things, and when not i 

roics was most at ease. His letters are more hearty (han 
those of Moore; and the self-reliant independence of one who 
would be successful by his own efforts, is plain and e\ ident im 
all his communications with the household at home. From 
the first letter to the last, now before us, these feelings are fully 
expressed; and much as we have read, much as we know, of lite- 
rary men and their habits,—we believe that of those who are the 
supports of the periodical Press, there is no man whom a Chiis- 
tian, a gentleman, or a brother litterateur would prefer to 
have called Friend, before John Banim. 

In the year 1792 there resided in the city of Kilkenny 4 
voung, hard-working man, named Michael Banim. A 
natural love of out-door exercise and field sports had sprung 
up in his breast, and had been strengthened by all the influ- 
ences that extend to young men who reside in a county, even 
less remarkable for the sporting habits of its gentry, than of those 
exhibited by the members of the once famous Kilkenny Hunt. 
Michael Banim united pleasure with business, pushing his 
way im the world asa trader in all the necessaries of 4 


eparten 


portsman's and angler’s outfit,-— dealing in everything from 4 
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fowling piece of John Rigby’s to one of Martin Kelly’s fishing 
rods, He was a farmer too, and kept a pair of well bred horses, 

From the days when Venator, in The Complete Angler, kissed 
the pretty milkmaid, who sang so sweetly,—(one could 
wish, with Sir Thomas Overbury-—“that she may die in the 
spring, and, being dead, may have good store of flowers stuck 
round about her winding sheet”—-)and for which the grave 
Pisweator reproves him, with a, “Come, scholar! let Maudlin 
alone: do not you offer to spoil her voice,” to the time when 
young Squire Thornhill stole away the heart of poor Olivia 
Primrose, sportsmen have been the victims of bright eyes, 
and have made fond husbands too, notwithstanding the 
calumny of the jilted lover in Locksley Hall, who declares of 
his sporting rival— 

2 He will holdthee, when his passion shall have spentits novel 
force, 

Something better than hisdog, a little dearer than his horse’: — 

and so Michael Banim fell beneath the power of the god 

who “rales the Camp,the Court,the Grove,” and was married,in 

the year 1792, to Joannah Carroll. 

She was of honest, respectable parentage, and of ler char- 
acter, and personal appearance, her eldest son, Michael, has 
given, in describing tose Brady, the heroine of The Ghost 
Hunter and His Family, the following sketch :— 

“ She could not be called beautiful, for her nose was neither 
Roman nor Grecian ; nay, as we wish to speak candidly in all 
cases, we must confess that it was rather broad at the base, and 
perhaps about the sixteenth of an inch too wide. But then 
her lips were cherry-red, and beautifully formed ; her forehead 
Was as smooth as polished ivory; her cheeks were round and 
peachy, and, in colour, ‘ like to the Catherine pear, the side 
that’s next the sun :’ her chin was full, marbly, and a little 
dimpled ; and as for teeth, Rose might be excused for unneces- 
‘atily displaying them, had she had the vanity to do so. The 
eve is the gem of the countenance; and Rose could boast two dark 
hazel ones, beaming with good nature, or with affection, full of 
‘ense and intellect, and sometimes shooting forth a sly humour. 
She was not tall, but her figure was nicely moulded.  Richard- 
son, while enumerating the perfections of his Clarissa, (poor, 
poor Clarissa!) relates that her attire always bore the gloss of 
lewness, We claim the same praise for our humble little heroine, 
and we add that whatever she wore, seemed of the exact colour, 
kind, and pattern, which became her best. 

18 
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“She was as cheerfully industrious as a bee in the garden, Al- 
most from her childhood she had been accustomed to earn some. 

thing for herself, and by assiduity and prudence in her occu- 
nations, she was enabled not only to contribute to the comforts 

of the family, but to ‘ put money in her purse:’ and that 
purse, a capacious one of gold-flowered silk, lay in a deep corner 

of the chest in her bedroom, and into it guinea after guinea 
found their way, until Rose had laid up her own dower,’* 

She possessed a mind of very superior order, and a store of / 
good sense, and womanly, wifely patience; and these, with health 
and trust in Heaven, were her only marriage portion. 

Michael Banim was a man of hasty temper, but with a fand 
of deep and genuine feeling at heart; and here his wife's 
gentle affection was the quiet soother of all care; and soon 
he was a man well to do in the world; respected by his 
superiors in rank, and, best test of all, of one’s real worth, 
respected by his neighbours and by his equals. 

In August, 1796, there was born to him a_ son, named 
Michael, who is still living, and whom, in the course of this 
biography, we shall have frequent occasion to mention. Eis se- 
cond son, John Banim, was born on the third day of April, 1798. 

John grew upa plain looking child, with great staring 
eyes; and his only characteristic was a kind, loving dis- 
position, which endeared him to all the humble household. 

He was petted by his mother, and her kindness, in conjunc- 
tion with his own love of those about him, rendered his 
early years but one united train of childish joys. 

His mother, as we have stated, petted, and, as a matter of 
course, indulged him; the best place at table, and the nicest 
‘dainties of the dinner, even in mere childhood, were his ; and : 
although Mrs. Banim did not spoil her boy so excessively 


as did Quick, the actor, his little girl, who, because she } 
wished to dabble her feet in the gravy of a saddle of mutton, 
was permitted to sit astride upon the joint, yetlittle John Banim ( 
moteiy escaped the socially atrocious character of an enfant fer | 
Tiole. 

His father was a man of some information, for his position a 
and time ; his mother was a woman of good mental power, I 
increased and strengthened by a love for reading. Thus both 
the parents of the future novelist were capable of understand- i 
ing and appreciating the advantages of education, and 1 f 
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his fourth year theirson John was sent to a school kept by Mrs. 
Alice Moore, where it was possible to learn the Horn Book, and 
some fair share of the rudiments of reading,—provided the words 


were not too long, and were those in ordinary use. 


Here, however, 
Like the more famous Academy and Lyceum, Alice Moore’s 


school was held upon the ground floor, and this circumstance 
so much excited the indignation of little Banim, that he rushed 
to his home from the cottage seminary, after an hour’s tuition, 
declaring to his mother that he could not stay in a school 


where “there wasn’t a bit of paper on the walls, or a step of 
Mrs. Banim thought this outburst 


stairs in the house.” 


John did 


not continue 


a scholar. 


but the childish indication of an aspiring mind, and did not 
force her little boy to return, but sent him to the school of a 
Miss Lamb, who appears to have taught him the very merest 
She was, like many other school mis- 


branches of learning. 


tresses,good-humored,quiet,and fat—women who are supported 
by parents simply because they act as a species of upper nurses, 
keeping the children from harm and home. 


Lamb, John remained 


until 


he could, as 


afterwards to boast, “turn the Primer.” 
In his fifth year he was removed from Miss Lamb's to a 


school at that period well known in Kilkenny and its vicinity, 
as “I'he English Academy, Kilkenny.” Its master, Mr. 
George Charles Buchanan, was anoddity; and if ever man, 
lived, for whom the apology offered by Sir Walter for one of his 


characters should be freely 


Miss 


used 


With 


she 


admitted as a plea in bar of 


all deprecation, George Charles Buchanan could claim its 
fullest benefit, for truly “the man was mortal, and was born 


a schoolmaster.” 


Banim was, as we have observed, adoringly fond of his 


mother. 


With a child’s love he ever feared to lose her, and 


about the period of his entrance into Mr. Buchanan’s school his 
chief grief was,lest a notorious highway man of the time, named 
Farrel the Robber,” should steal away his mother whilst 


he was absent. 


This p 


hantom haunted all his hours of play; 


and if for a time he forgot his mother’s fancied danger, upon 
recollecting the fact, he deserted his playmates, and ran to 


the house to assure himself of her presence and safety. 


She, 


In her turn, used to watch for him, and as the eager little 
face was pressed to the window, she smiled upon it those 


smiles which gave a balm to many a sorrow in after years. 
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A young, warm soul like this could not confine itself to 
one object of affection ; and John’s love for his elder brother, 
Michael, was, even in these years, tender and devoted. The 
second day after John’s introduction to Mr. Buchanan’s esta. 
blishment, Michael was placed upon his knees in the centre 
of the school-room, in punishment for some fault. John 
enquired the reason, and finding that it was but the prelimin- 
ary to a more severe punishment, rushed to his brother’s side, 
and threw his arms around the offender’s neck. The master 
ordered him to his seat—he but clung the closer ; and threats 
were unavailing to induce him to abandon the culprit. 
Bribes were tried :—five shillings were offered, he was un- 
purchasable—two crown pieces, bright and shining, were 
clinked before him, but all was unavailing; and at length, 
as the reward of his consistent affection, his brother was 
forgiven, John led him in triumph to his place, and having 
seen him safely seated, burst, for the first time that day, into 
tears. % 

Michael Banim, the father, was, as we have written, a man 
of strongand violent temper. He punished his children at 
one time for trifles; at another he permitted more serious 
offences to pass unreproved, being ever guided by the feeling 
of the moment, ‘which was excited by various circumstances 
unconnected with the particular fault before him. Mrs. 
Banim rarely punished: yet areproving word from her lips was 
more dreaded by her children than blows and violent threats 
from the hand and tongue of their father. Indeed so great a 
feeling of terror did his mother’s anger excite in the mind 
of John, that once, when he had watched her through a 
keyhole, flog his brother for some offence with a whip which 
he had frequently seen his father use for a like purpose, he 
became so much terrified at the unusual occurrence, that he 
ran to the barrack gate, and entreated the sentry to come and 
save his brother, whom his mother was about to murder. 

These are but the traits of childhood, which friends treasure 
up in memory, to make a story for the winter fire-side ; and yet 
they show the spirit of a future man, who,in years of weil won, 
honorably worn reputation, look back to those days of child- 
ish griefs and joys, with swelling heart, because they were 
the days of home and love. 

Mr. Buchanan’s academy was not exactly suited to a boy 
of Banim’s disposition. ‘The master was a clever man, but 
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rofessed to teach all subjects, commencing with what le 
called “oratorical reading,’ and ending with the modern 
languages. He was an excellent instructor for amore ad- 
vanced pupil,and of himself and his school, Zhe O'Hara Family 
have given the following graphic account, in the first volume 
of the novel, Mather Connell. 

“Through the partition separating his bedchamber from 
the school-room the head of the seminary had bored a good many 
holes, nearly an inch in diameter, some straight forward, 
sone slantingly, to enable himself to peer into every corner of 
the study, before entering it each morning ; and this is to be kept 
inmind. At either end of the long apartment was a large 
square window, framed with stone, and, indeed, stone also in its 
principal divisions. Over head ran enormous beams of old 
oak, and in the spaces between them were monotonous flights, 
all in arow, and equally distant from each other, of monotonous 
angels, in stucco—the usual children’s heads, with goose wings 
shooting from under their ears; and sometimes one or two of 
these angels became fallen angels, flapping down, on clipt wings, 
either upon the middle of the floor or else upon the boys’ heads, 
as they sat to their desks, and confusing them and their books, 
and slates with fragments of stucco and mortar, rotten laths, 
aud rusty nails. In a kind of recess, on the side of the school- 
room opposite to the boys’ double desks, was an old table, 
flanked by a form, at which, at certain hours of the day, sat some 
half dozen young girls, from six to ten years, who came up 
from thequaint old parlour below, under the care of the master’s 
daughter, who therein superintended their education in inferior 
matters, to be occasionally delivered into his hands for more 
excelling instruction. The principal of this celebrated seminary 
wrote hitnself down in full, and ina precise round hand, James 
Charles Buchmahon ; and his establishment as ‘the English 
Academy :’—principal, we have called him—despotic monarch 
we shou d have called him; for he never had had more than 
one assistant, and the head of that one he broke before they 
had been many weeks together. And never were absolute 
monarchy, and deep searching scrutiny, more distinctly stamped 
and carved on any countenance, than upon that of James 
Charles Buchmahon, master of the English Academy. And 
that countenance was long and of a soiled sallow colour ; and the 
puckering of his brows and eye-lids awful ; and the unblinking 
steadiness of his blueish grey eyes insufferable ; and the cold 
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blooded resoluteness of his a lips unrelaxable. At the 
time we speak of him, James Charles Buchmahon might have 
been between fifty and sixty, but he wore well. He was tall, 
with a good figure and remarkably well turned limbs, ‘ and he 
had the gift to know it,’ for in order not to hide a point of 
the beauty of those limbs from the world, he always arrayed 
them in very tight fitting pantaloons, which reached down to 
his ankles. His coat and waistcoat were invariably black. A 
very small white muslin cravat, anda frill sticking out quite 
straight from his breast, occupied the space from his chin to his 
waist. And James Charles Buchmahon’s hat was of cream 
colour beaver, high crowned, and broad brimmed : and he ever 
carried either a formidable walking stick of stout oak, or elsea 
substitute for it, made of five or six peeled switches, cunningly 
twisted together, and at one end loaded with lead.’* 

From this establishment, after an attendance of five years, 
Banim was removed to aseminary kept by the Rev.Mr.Magrath, 
at that period considered the best Roman Catholic school in 
Ireland ; he continued a pupil of Mr. Magrath’s for about 
twelve months, and was then sent to the academy of a well 
known teacher, named Terence Doyle. 

Although not a very idle boy, Banim loved to study in his own 
way, and at his own time ; and his chiefest pleasure was to 
steal away from school, and lying under a hedge, or beneath 
the shelter of a haycock, to pore over some prized volume of 
“romance or fairy fable.” Hans Andersen, in all his dreamy 
youth, never longed to hear the lore of fairy land more earnestly 
than did little John Banim, and his ready memory enabled 
him to retain the subject of each narrative of wonder. From 
admiration, however, the future novelist soon aspired to 1m 
tation, and,in his sixth year, having listened in silent delight toa 
fairy fiction of more than usual interest, he resolved to write 4 
story, his own sole composition. 

He was not sufficiently tall to write conveniently at a table, 
even when seated, and having placed the paper upon his bed- 
room floor, he lay down beside it and commenced the construc: 
tion of his plot. During three months he devoted nearly all his 
hours of play to the completion of his task,and when at length he 
had concluded, the writing was so execrable that healone could 
decipher it. In this dilemma he obtained the assistance of his 
brother Michael, and of a schoolfellow—they acted as aman- 
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uenses, relieving each other, when weary of writing from 
John’s dictation. When the tale was fully transcribed it 
was stitched in a blue cover, and Jolin determined that it 
should be printed. But here the important question of 
expense arose to mind, and after long deliberation the 
youthful author thought of resorting to a subscription pubh- 
cation, Accordingly the manuscript was shown to several 
of his father’s friends, and in the course of a week the 
subscribers amounted to thirty, at a payment of one shilling 
each. Disappointment was again the lot of our little genius ; 
for in all Kilkenny he could not induce a printer to under- 
take the issuing of his story. This was a heavy blow to his 
hopes; but, honorable, even as a child, he no sooner found 
that he could not publish the tale than he waited upon his 
subscribers for the purpose of restoring to them their shillings. 
All received him kindly, and refused the money, telling him that 
they were quite satisfied with reading the manuscript. 

lis literary efforts did not end with his fairy story. We 
have seen a romance in two thick manuscript volumes, written 
in his tenth year ; and have looked through several manu- 
script poems, particularly one extending to over a thousand 
lines, entitled Hisernia, written about the same period. 

This early authorship is not unusual amongst those who have 
afterwards distinguished themselves in literature, as most 
students of literary history are aware. Cato and Hobbes, Bacon 
andDescartes, Boyle and Alfieri, Cowley and Pope,with a hundred 
others, were, in childhood as in manhood, philosophers, of 
poets, or painters. Like these last, Banim longed to be a poet, 
even in early days ; and amid his stolen rambles in the summer 
fields felt all that joy in Nature, that Pantheism of poetry, which 
Byron so nobly expressed, when he makes the boy Tasso cry :-— 

. From my very birth 

My soul was rei with love, which did pervade 
And mingle with whate’er I saw on earth ; 

Of objects all inanimate I made 

Idols, and out of wild and lonely flowers 


And rocks whereby they grew, a paradise, 
Where I did lay me down within the shade 
Of waving trees, and dreamed uncounted hours, 


Though I was chid for wandering.” 
The poetic faculty, indeed, appears generally to have developed 
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itself in early life, and whilst Tasso, Ariosto, and Lope de Vega 
were, even in school days, poets, or romance w riters, Boccac- 
cio tells us, and the analogy of his case with that of Banim js 
striking —‘** Before seven years of age, when as yet I had met 
with no stories, was without a master, and hardly knew my 
letters, | hada natural talent for fiction, and produced some 
little tales.” 

But neither in the biography of Boccaccio, nor of any other 
man of genius, can we discover efforts so ardent and perse- 
vering, to secure self-improvement, as those exhibited, even 
in childhood, by Banim. Whilst in his ninth year he be- 
gana strange Birth-day observance. About a week be- 
fore his Birth-day he commenced the arrangement and perusal 
ofall the verses, and pieces In prose, composed during the 
preceding year ; when all h: id been read, and duly criticise d, he 
generally found th: at one set was puerile,—he himself being but 
a child,—another set was turgid—a third portion was dull,—a 
fourth lot was forced or unnatural, and the boy Bamim was as 
fastidious 1 . self-criticism as, 1n grave mi anhood, were Gibbon, 
Buffon, or Campbell. ‘The evening of the Birth- day having 
arrived, the condemned m: inuseripts were gathered ina pile, 
to which a lghted match was applied, and, as the blaze 
mounted high, the little author danced, gleefully, around the 
holocaust. 

He felt no regret in thus destroying his compositions, He 
was resolved that the productions of his intellect in the succeed- 
ing year should be superior to those of the past, and fancied 
that the pieces condemned to the flames would but disgrace the 
more finished efforts of the months to come. 

Banim, from early youth, had all that adoration of Poetry 
which is the characteristic of genius; and his love for 


‘The pleasing cadence of a line, 
Struck by the concert of the sacred mine,” 


was only equalled by his admiration of a Poet. A good exam- 
ple of his self estimate, and of this poetic feeling, was exhibited 
in his tenth year. The Private Theatre of Kilkenny was then 
open, and Banim was admitted to witness one of the perform- 
ances. [le was delighted with all he saw. Everything 
around was so unusual: the audience all in full dress, a 
brilliantly lighted house, the glittering costume of the actors, 
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the beauty of the scenery, all rendered the spot a fairy realm 
for the child-poet.* 

He did not, however, attend so much for the purpose of 
seeing the play, as for that of observing his idol, Thomas Moore, 
who was one of the performers. He was then in the first 
glory of his success, and formed the theme of general conversa- 
tion. On the occasion of Banim’s visit to the theatre Moore 
recited his own Monologue on National Music. It was encored, 
and Banim was the loudest of those demanding the repetition. 
The beauty of the poetry struck the fancy of the child, and so 
profound was the impression created by it upon his memory, 
that he, the following morning, repeated the entire with almost 
perfect accuracy, and with the gestures, and inflections employ- 
ed by Moore in its delivery. After having breakfasted he was 
observed to dress himself in his best clothes, and the family 
saw him leave the shop, and, witha roll of papers under his 
arm, walk towards the house in which Moore lodged: he 
was about to introduce himself to Moore as a brother poet, 
and the roll of papers was the manuscript verses by which 
he meant to prove his right to the “honorable name.” Moore, 
remembering probably the trembling anxiety with which he 
had, in his fourteenth year, sent “the attempts of a youthful 
muse” to the editor of Zhe Anthologia Hibernica, andthe “honor 
aud glory” which he enjoyed when he found himself, shortly 
alterwards, called ‘our esteemed correspondent 'T.M,” treceived 
hisodd little visitor kindly. He read a few of the verses, 
enquired as to his progress at school, advised him 
to be attentive and diligent,and closed the interview by asking, 
if there was anything he could do to oblige “ his brother poet.” 
'o becalled his ‘‘ brother poet” was quite sufficient for Banim ; 
but the offer of obliging him was too flattering to be slighted, 
so, alter some consideration, he told the good-natured bard that 
there Was nothing in the world he should like so much as a sea- 
son ticket to the Private Theatre,where he could see Mr. Moore 
on the nights of performance. This request was at once granted, 
and, for the remainder of the theatrical season, little John 
Banim was happy as his heart could desire,—the same 
ticket which opened the theatre to him was, he considered, 





*L. at . ——- saadinnammnlipasinii 
For a detailed account of the Kilkenny Private Theatricals, see IRIsH 


aah Review, Vol. ILL.No. 9.pp. 89to 100. **Art. Charles Kendal 





; t See Moore's ‘‘Journal and Correspondence,” Vol. I. p. 22; and see 
RISH QUARTERLY Review, Vol. Il. No6. p. 385. 
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a tribute to his poetic ability. And how the boy’s soul would 
have swelled could he then have known that but twenty-two 
years later his own fame would be so fully acknowledged that 
this same great poet whom he was now so anxious to. please 
would, when in Kilkenny, call upon old Michael Banim, and, 
finding that he was from home, write, asa card, and leave for 
the old man, these words—“Mr. Thomas Moore called to pay 
his respects to the father of the author of The O’ HaraFamily,”* 

Literary pursuits, however, were not the only ones by which 
Banim’s attention was engaged: he frequently devoted his 
play hours to mechanical inventions. He formed a com- 
plicated machine which was to realize that dream of phil- 
osophy—perpetual motion. Having read Passelas, he 
fancied that the philosopher of the happy valley must have 
beena very unskilful artificer. He, accordingly, of wicker- 
work and brown paper, formed three pairs of wings, and 
fastened one wing to each wrist of his brother, and of his 
younger sister; having mounted with his two companions 
upon a manure heap, he fastened the remaining pair of wings to 
his own wrists, and all three, jumping from their eminence, 
found themselves, in place of soaring to the clouds, deposited in 
the “verdant mud” which formed their lake. His next 
attempt was the construction of sky rockets, intend- 
edto mount to a most extraordinary height, but which 
only blazed along the ground, burning the pyrotechnist, and 
almost destroying the house. 

‘This last exploit developed a very remarkable trait in his 
character. His father was so much offended by the danger 
to which the family, and the building, had been exposed, that 
in one of his out-breaks of passion he ordered the child 
to leave the house, and seek his fortune in the world. John 
took his cap, and went forth:— it was a winter mght, 
dark and cold, with a roaring wind abroad. Away the 
boy went; Mrs. Banim was_ silent, knowing that remon- 
strance could conduce to no end, save that of increasing 
her husband’s anger, and even he seemed anxious, but 
was too passionate to recall the offender. A quarter of an 
hour elapsed, and a sturdy knock was heard at the door; 
it was opened, and John re-appeared. He approached his 
father, and taking off his cap said, “As I am to go, ll 
thank you, sir, for the six-pence I lent you the other day;"— 


See Moore's ‘‘ Journal and Correspondence,” Vol. VI. p. 136. 
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this was the last remaining six-pence of the thirty shillings 
subscribed for the unprinted fairy tale, and with it he was as 
willing, though a child, to commence his way in the world, with 
asbolda heart, as self reliant a confidence, as when, 
in later years he went forth with his young wife to venture 
upon the troubled tide of literature. The six-pence was 
repaid him, but, in addition, a second was given, and he was 
ordered to bed, his father having forgotten all his anger 
in the surprise of the moment. 

These were Banim’s characteristics,and these are the histories 
of his life,in early school days. 

When he had continued for about twelve months at Mr. 
Doyle’s academy, he was removed, in his thirteenth year,to that 
seminary Which can show uponits register the names of many 
men illustrious in literature—Kilkenny College. Of this Col- 
lege Banim has left us the following account, in his tale, Ze 
Fetches.— 

“ Kilkenny College was the most famous as well as the most 
ancient preparatory school of Ireland. It commenced as an 
appendage to the magnificent cathedral of Saint Canice, for the 
preservation of which, after Cromwell’s spoliation, we are in- 
debted to the classic Pococke, and was then situated, according 
to Stanihurst, ‘in the weste of the church-yard’ of that edifice, 
and had for its founder Pierce or Peter Butler, Karl of Ormond 
and Ossory. And ‘out of this schoole,’ continues Stanihurst, 
‘have sprouted such proper impes,through the painful diligence, 
and laboursome industrie of that famous lettered man, Mr. Peter 
White, as generally the whole weale publicke of Lreland, and 
especially the southern parts of that island, are greatly thereby 
furthered.’ We have a sure clue to the date of its first erection, 
by the same writer mentioning that fact as ‘ of late ;’ and also 
by his proceeding to inform us that (under Mr. Peter White, 
the original master) ‘it was my happie hap (God and my parents 
be thanked) to have been one of his crue ; and [| take it to 
stande with my dutie, sith 1 may not stretch mine abilitie in 
requiting lis good turns, yet to manifest my good will in remem- 
bering his pains. And ‘certes I will acknowledge myself so 
much bound, and beholden to him and his, as for his sake, I 
reverance the meanest stone cemented in the walls of that 
famous schoole” In 1684, the first Duke of Ormond, then 
Lord Lieutenant of [reland, granted a new charter to Kilkenny 
a Vesting in himself and his heirs male the appointment 

masters, and the office and dignity of patrons and governors 
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of the establishment. The statutes passed by him on this 
occasion, no less than twenty-five in number, are each of formi- 
dable le ngth, regulating every thing, from the master’s morals, 
religion, ye sal; ry, to the punishment to be inflicted upon an 
urchin for ‘ cutting or defacing the desks or forms, walls or 
windows of the school. Under this new arrangement the col- 
lege also changed its situation from ‘ the weste of the church. 
yard’ of Saint Canice, to a large building at the other ex- 
tremity of the town of Kilkenny, which together with a fine 
park, and the rectories and tithes ‘of several parishes, near and 
distant, the patron granted, in trust, for its uses and advantage. 
But during the short and i inauspicious Irish reign of James 
[1., that soon after ensued, this endowment was frustrated. 
The first. m: ister, appointed by the Duke of Ormond, fled on 
account of his polities ; and ‘ King James,’ says Harris, ‘by a 
charter dated the 2Ist of February, 1689, upon the ruins of 
this school, erected and endowed a royal college ; ; consisting of 
a rector; eight professors, and two scholars in the name of more; 
to be called the Royal College of St. Canice, Kilkenny, of the 
foundation of King James:’ and then follow ed * Articles conclus 
du consentement unanime des regents des ecoles de Kilkenny, 
sous le protection de Villustrissime et reverendissime 1’ evesque 
d’Ossory,’ as curious, at least, as the state laws previously passed 
for the same establishment under hand and seal of the rep- 
resentative of majesty. William triumphed however, James 
sought the retirement of Saint Germains, Ireland once more 
rested beneath the reflux of protestantism, and Kilkenny Col- 
lege, in common with every other public institution, reassumed 
its protestant charter and arrangement,and to this day continues 
to enjoy both, with, we should perhaps mention, only one 
difference from the whole economy proposed by the first Duke 
of Ormond; and that is, remarkably enough, a lapse of e 
night of presentation tothe school by the Ormond family, 
consequence of the attainder of the Duke inl 715,and the ves oth 
of said right in the provost and fellows of Trinity, Dublin. It has 
been seen that Stanihurst was a ‘ proper imp’ of the old establish 
ment ; Harris, by his own acknowledgment too, was also edu- 
cated in Kilkenny college, under the first master nominated 
by the Duke of Ormond ; as also were, subsequently, ‘Thomas 
Prior, George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne,and other celebrated 
characters, among w hom, if our recollection does not fail ' 
we believe we may rank Swift. In fact, it was after its return 
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to the hands of protestant masters and governors that this 
seminary rose to the height of its fame, and that young Irish 
noblemen and gentlemen crowded its classes for the most ap- 
proved preparation for university honours. It might be called 
te then Eton of the sister country. We find it necessary to 
observe that the building to which the title ‘College of Kilkenny’ 
now applies, is not the same endowed by the Duke of Ormond. 
The Irish tourist is at present shewn, from an opposite bank of 
ihe Nore, a large, square, modern house, three stories high, 
dashed or plaistered, and flaunting with gay and ample windows, 
and this, he is informed, is the college. Turning its back, in 
suitable abstraction, upon the hum and bustle of the small 
though populous city, it faces towards the green country, an 
extensive lawn spreading before it, and the placid river running 
hard-by, and is, altogether, appropriately and beautifully 
situated. But the original editice, that existed at the time of 
our story, was pushed farther back, faced into the street of the 
town, and wasa gray, reverend pile of irregular and rather 
straggling design, or, we should perhaps say, of no design at all ; 
having, partly, a monastic physiognomy, and partly that of a 
dwelling-house, and bearing, to its present gay successor, about 
the same likeness that the levee skirts of Ann’s time bear to 
the smart swallow-tail of the last summer but one. We surmise 
that, at a more remote period, it belonged to the old and beau- 
tiful Augustinian Abbey of St. John, of which the main building 
was not more than three hundred yards distant, and which was 
richly endowed ‘ for the salvation of his soul and those of his 
predecessors and successors’ (as Ledwich abstracts its charter) 
by Wilham Marshall the elder, Earl of Pembroke, in 1220. 
The entrance to the school-room was immediately from the 
street, through huge oak folding doors, arching at top to suit 
the arched stone door-way, and gained by two grand flights of 
steps at each side, that formed a spacious platform before 
the entrance, and allowed under them a passage by which 
visitors approached the college. To the left was another gateway 
Where carriages had egress. ‘The whole front of the building was 
of cut stone, with gothic windows composed of numerous small 
panes of glass, separately Jeaded, and each of diamond form ; 
giving the appearance of a side or back rather than of a front,on 
account of its grotesque gables, chimneys, and spouts, the last 
of which jetted into the street, to the no sinall annoyance 1n 
talny weather of the neighbours and the passengers ; while 
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from the platforin before the school-room entrance, the lads 
of the college contrived, in all weathers, further annoyances of 
every description. But in the past, as well as the present time, 
the lawn of the college was devoted to the exercise and sports 
of the students, and had, for its left-hand boundary, ‘the dark 
walk,’ a shrubbery so called to this day, though its appearance, 
and indeed identity, are changed, and for its right the crystal 
Nore, of which the opposite banks were flanked by a wall some 
forty feet high ; and over this wall,—its foundations on a level 
with the top—towered in uncouth grandeur, amid throngs of 
luxuriant trees, the old family castle of the all but regal Ormonds, 
Close by the dark walk, at the left of the lawn, there ran, too, as 
there at present runs, an artificial, but deep, rapid and sutliciently 
broad stream, conjectured to have been an aqueduct formed 
by the old monks of St. John’s Abbey, that while it discharged 
its immediate agency of setting in motion the water wheels of 
more than one grist-mill on its course, served, at the same time, 
to cut off the college grounds from the adjacent gardens of the 
poorer class of people who inhabited the near outlet.”* 

‘This was a school which one might feel proud to enter. Of 
its most famous pupils, the present master of the College, 
the Reverend John Browne, LL.D. names the following: 

‘* The famous men who have received their education in this founda- 
tion have been most numerous. On this subject I may quote another 
passage from Stanihurst, who, in his historical work, De Itebus in 
Hibernia Gestis Libri Quatuor, p. 25, again gratefully blazons the 
achievements of his old master :— 

‘Hic ludum aperuit, nostra wtate, Petrus Whitus, cuius in totam 
Rempublicam summa constant merita. Ex illiusenim schola, tamquam 
ex equo Troico, homines litteratissimi in reipublice lucem prodierunt. 
Quos ego hic Whiteos, quos Quemefordos, quos W alsheos, quos 
W adingos, quos Dormeros, quos Shethos, quos Garueos, quos But- 
leros, quos Archeros, quos Strongos, quos Lumbardos, excellentes 
ingenio & doctrina viros, commemorare potuissem, qui primis tempor- 
ibus wtatis in eius disciplinam se tradiderunt.’ Amongst this array 
of names, comprising those of most of the old gentry of the Pale, 
many hold a distinguished place in the annals of literature and of the 
state,—Lombard, the historian and Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Armagh ; Wadding, the annalist ; Dormer,the poet (author of § the 
Decay of Ross,’ in ballad-royal) ; Walsh, the translator of Cam- 
brensis, and White, whose refutation of that author’s statements 
regarding [reland has lately been brought to light by the labours of 
the Rev. M. Kelly ; Gerald Comerford, an eminent lawyer, Queen 
Elizabeth's Attorney for Connaught, and second Baron of the Irish 


Sce ** Tales By The O'Hara Family,” Vol. 1. p. 180. 
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Exchequer ; Elias Shee, ‘a gentleman of passing good wit, a pleasing 
conceited companion, full of mirth without gall, who wrote in English 
divers Sonnets;’ Butler, who translated Corderius ‘ Book of Phrases 

in1562; Archer the Jesuit, for whose actions the ‘ Pacata Hibernia : 
may be referred to; and, not the least notable amongst these distin- 
guished individuals, Stanihurst himself, who besides his celebrity as 
a man of letters, may also be mentioned as the uncle of ag i906 
Ussher. Amongst the names entered on the Register ofthe School, 
as re-founded by the first Duke of Ormonde, I find those of Baldwin, 
afterwards Provost, and a benefactor of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Bishop Berkeley, with regard to whom it is difficult to decide 
whether his fame as aman of letters, or as a Christian Philanthropist, 
stands highest; his friend and correspondent, the patriot Pryor ; 
Armaker, Archdeacon of Armagh in 1690, and author of several’ 
works ; Congreve the dramatist ; and Harris the historian. As we 
draw nearer our own day, many a famous name also stands out proudly 
from the throng of less distinguished alumni of Kilkenny College— 
Harry Flood the orator of his day; Yelverton Lord Avonmore, and 
Sir Hercules Langrishe, also luminaries of the Irish House of Com- 
mons ; Michae! Cox, Archbishop of Cashel; Hugh Carlton, Solicitor 
General; and, though last not least, John Banim. Scions of the 
noble Houses of Desart, Inchiquin, Colooney, De Vesci, Waterford, 
Llandaff, Mornington, Lismore, Charlemont, Hawarden, Ashbrook, 
Rosse, Howth, ‘Thomond, Clifden, Boyle, (ancestor to the Duke of 
Devonshire), Bandon, Shannon, &c., appear amongst the names en- 
tered on the Register ; in which also will be found frequent mention 
of the families of note and mark in this and the surrounding counties, 
viz, Cavanagh, Staples, Cuffe, Cosby, Penefather, Vandeleur, Wem- 
ys, Flood, Langrishe, Bryan, le Hunte, Butler, Cramer-Coghill, 
Wheeler, Izod, Barker, Greene, Warburton, St. George, &c. &e. 
Whilst amongst the names by some chance omitted therefrom, may 
be enumerated the far-famed Dean Swift, and Farquhar the dramatist, 
who are known to have received their education at Kilkenny College. 
Sir Richard Steele, the friend and compeer of Addison, whose father 
was private secretary to the Duke of Ormonde, it is likely also spent 
his early years at this school. The names now enumerated fully justify 
the remark of Banim, that it was after the restoration of its original 
charter ‘this seminary rose to the height of its fame, and that young 
Trish noblemen and gentlemen crowded its classes for the most ap- 
proved preparation for University honours. It might be called the 
then Eton of the sister country.’ Dr Ledwich, in his History of 
Kilkenny, says of the institution—‘ This school has had a succession 
ofeminent masters, has produced men of great learning, and is justly 
esteemed the first school for the education of youthin this kingdom. ’ 

Che names of the masters since the Duke of Ormonde’s foundation 

are as follow :— 


1670. Edward Jones, D.D. ‘| 1776. Richard Pack, A.M. 

1680. Henry Ryder, D.D. 1781. John Ellison, D.D. 

1684. Edward Hinton, D.D. 1793. Antony Pack, D.D. 

1702, William Andrews, D.D. | 1810. Andrew O'Callaghan, A.M. 
1714. Edward Lewis, A.M. 1820. William Baillie, LL.D 
1743. Thomas Hewetson, LL.D. | 1842. John Browne, LL.D. 
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Amongst these, Dr. Edward Jones was afterwards made Bishop 
of Cloyne, and Dr. Ryder Bishop of Killaloe; but alas! * tempora 
mutantur’—the masters are no longer made Bishops ; our great 
men and our little men are not satisfied with education in Ireland, 
and the lamentable consequence, obvious to all, is an unlearned 
and mentally dwindled race, instead of the giants of those days when 
Ireland educated her own sons. ‘The earlier portion of the Register, 
which I have caused to be transcribed for the library of the Society, 
commences with October, 1684, and ends with July 27th, 1688 ; 
after this occurs a /acuna of nearly three years, an omission which js 
explained by the heading perfixed to the next entries, viz. :—* The 
names of such as were admitted into His Grace the Duke of Ormond’s 
Schoole at Kilkenny since the Warre ended in Ireland in the year 1691,’ 
The first entry of this portion is dated January 20th, 1691-2, and 
the series is complete up to August 6th, 1716, from which date no 
entry occurs until the year 1743, from whence the Register is con- 
tinued in regular series up to the present day. There are also some 
notices of the pupils who left the school for College, or to enter into 
various professions, &c., which are very curious; these entries 
commence with the date 1684, and end with the year 1704 ; since 
which period, with the exception of a few entries commencing 1743, 
this portion of the Register has been discontinued, We learn, on 
the authority of Ledwich, that there formerly existed, in Primate 
Marsh’s Library, Dublin, a book of poems, intitled § Sacri Lusus,’ 
hy the young gentlemen of the College of Kilkenny ; which, I am 
sorry to say, is not now to be found there. I may also mention in 
conclusion, that I have heard from Mr. B. Scott, sen., of this city. 
an interesting anecdote connecting Dean Swift’s name with Kil- 
kenny College, which is as follows :—When the old College was 
pulled down, Dr. Ellison was master of the school. The oak tim- 
ber-work was purchased by his (Mr. Scott's) uncle, the father of 
the late Mr. Martin Scott, of Kilkenny, who therewith erected his 
tenement in High-street. After the work was finished it came to Dr. 
Ellison’s knowledge that the name of ¢ Jonathan Swift’ existed 
carved in school-boy fashion, on some part of the woodwork. 
Anxious to obtain this treasure, Dr. Ellison obtained permission 
from Mr. Scott to pull down that part of the work in which the 
particular board had been used ; but after considerable progress in 
the work of demolition, Mrs. Scott declared that she could no longer 
suffer the business of the establishment to be interrupted, and puta 
stop to the search. I understand that the timber work of the house 
erected at that period remains, the frontage only having been re- 
built within a few years back. If such prove to ‘be the case, I will 
use every exertion towards the recovery of this interesting relic.*" 


At the period of Banim’s entrance the Reverend Andrew 
O'Callaghan was master; he was a man of learning and 


*Sce a most interesting paper entitled “Kilkenny College.” By the 
Rev. John Browne, LL.D, in the ‘Transactions of the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society,” for the year 1851. Vol. I. Part ii. p. 221, 
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ability, but our young poet disapproved of one portion of 
his svstem of instruction—the complaint was, that Mr. 
O'Callaghan preferred a_ strict, grammatical translation in 
prose, to the most flowing and spirited metrical version his 
mupil could produce. ' 

Whilst at the Kilkenny College, Banim evinced a very 
remarkable talent for drawing and painting, and having 
selected the profession of an artist as that to which he wished 
to devote his life, he was, in the year 1813, removed from lis 
last school, the College of Kilkenny, and sent to Dublin, 
where he became a pupil in the drawing academy of the 
Roval Dublin Society. He continued a pupil in this academy 
during the two succeeding years, and was a regular and 
industrious student; he had the honor to receive the 
highest prize, in the gift of the committee, for his drawings 
placed in the first exhibition held after his year of entrance. 

During his two years of pupilage he lodged and boarded 
in Phibsborough, in the house of a Mr. Oliver Wheeler, an 
old friend of his father. Of Wheeler’s habits, appearance, 
his household, and mode of hfe, Banim gave the following 
sketch, in Zhe Nowlans, when describing the poor abode of 
John and Letty Nowlan :— 

“The old man, who had some petty situation of thirty or 
forty pounds a year in some public office, was upwards of 
seventy- five years, tall, shrivelled, stooped in the neck, ill- 
set on iis limbs, and with a peculiar drag of one leg, which, 
from certain reasons, and taken with other things, rendered 
him very disagreeable to John. He was obliged to be up every 
morning at seven, im order to reach his office,‘or place of 
occupation, by eight ; and he might be heard creeping about 
the lower part of the house, making the parlour and kitchen 
fires, to save his daughter and niece so much trouble ; 
cooking his own solitary breakfast, his fat wife lying in bed ; 
and then cautiously shutting the hall door after him, as, 
rubbing his hands, he tried to bustle off in a brisk, youthful 
pace, to his important day’s work. His voice could never be 
heard in the house: if ever aman of a houselived under petticoat 
law, it was he. The coarse, masculine, guttural tones of his 
spouse often rose indeed to some pitch ; but his, never. In 
other respects, too, he showed utter pusillanimity of spirit. He 
would never appear to John, in answer toa summons for 
eme ony misunderstanding (and several there soon arose) 
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between him or poor Letty, and the daughter or niece: his 
wife always represented him ; and he would run to hide 
behind a door, or into the yard, if he heard John’s foot on the 
stairs, during these domestic commotions; nay, even when all 
was at peace, his habitual poverty of nerve urged him to 
shun a single rencontre witn his lodger ; or, perhaps, he stil! 
dreaded to be called to account for any thing his wife or 
daughter had said; and whenever he was caught by John in 
the passage, or the yard, his fidgets, as he lisped and 
mumbled, and continually tapped his chest with one hand, 
ever complaining of his asthma, called up sentiments of 
irresistible disgust. His sole attempts at manhood we have 
indicated, in,describing the way he used to step outto his 
day’s labour every morning. But rarer proofs of this still 
farcical and contemptible humour came under Jolin’s eye. 
As he and his ancient fellow-labourer before described (a 
contrast to him, by the way, being square-built, erect in his 
body, cross in his temper, and loud and independent in his 
tones,) used to fumble about in the yard of an evening, 
chopping or sawing sticks and rotten boards, and mending 
the little sheds withthem, or for ever watering the roots of 
the sad laburnum tree, there was a would-be briskness in his 
every motion, (he knew his wife was always looking at him 
out of the parlour window,) an energy in the way he grasped 
his saw, adze, or hammer, or his watering pot, and jerked them 
from hand to hand, or upon a bench, when he had done with 
them ; all of which plainly bespoke his ambition not to pass 
‘for so very old a man, neither ;’ certainly to give the idea 
thathe was a miracle for his age. Every Sunday he appeared 
caparisoned for church in a complete shining suit of black, 
taken out ofa press, and ina hat, also shining, extracted 
from one of his wife’s early bandboxes ; the clothes and the 
hat some ten years in his, or rather in her, possession, and 
thus displayed once a week during that period, yet both look- 
ing as if sent home the Saturday night before ; and, indeed, 
considering that they had encountered scarce three months of 
careful wear altogether, namely, the wear of about two hours 
every seventh day for ten years, it was not after all so 
surprising they should look so new. Sometimes his wile 
allowed him to invite to a Sundav dinner five or SIX old men 
like himself, all clad in shining black too ; and when John saw 
them come crawling towards the house, or, joined with their 
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host, crawling and stalking about the yard, he felt an odd 
sensation of disgust, such as he thought might be aroused by 
the sight of so many old shining black beetles; the insects 
that, of all that crept, were his antipathy and loathing. His 
wife has been called fat ; she was so, to excess; so much so, 
that she waddled under her own fardel—herself; but she was 
strong and sturdy too; and her waddle did not lessen the 
length and stamp of her stride, when, upon occasions that 
required a show of authority, she came out to scold, or, as 
her niece called it, to ‘ ballyrag,’ in the kitchen, at her hand- 
maidens, or in the hall, at her poor lodgers up stairs. ‘Then 
the little house shook from top to bottom under her heavy 
andindignant step, as wellas with the echoes of her coarse 
man’s voice, half smothered amid the fat of her throat, and 
the sputterings of her great pursy lips. And poor Letty also 

shook, from top to toe, on these occasions, and flew for shelter 
to John’s arms. When not called upon thus to enforce law in 
any refractory branch of her garrison, Mrs Grimes spent the 
day in a vast indolent arm chair, reading pathetic novels of the 
last age, or casting up her accounts, to re-assure herself, over 
and over again, of the pounds, shillings, and pence, laid up 

during the last month or week, and how half a farthing 

might be split for six months to come. Every day by twelve 

o'clock, she was dressed ‘like any lady,’ (still according to her 

nlece,) to receive her cronies, or strike with importance the 

tax-collectors or iandlord’s agent, none of whom had ever to 

call a second time ; and that was her constant boast ; but even 

there, shut up in her parlour, the old female despot was fully 

as much dreaded as if her voice and her stride sounded every 

moment through the house,—or as much as if she had lain 

there screwed down in her coffin, and that, at the least turn 

of a hand, herself or her ghost might come out to roar for a 

strict reckoning. Her daughter and niece (the latter an orphan) 

supplied the place of a servant maid, in lieu of the eating, 

drinking, and sleeping, such as it was, that came to their lot. 

lhey were of a size, and that size very little; of an age, and that 

more than thirty; but from their stunted growth, hard, liny 

shape, and non-descript expression of features, might pass for 
ten years younger, or ten years older, as the spectator fancied. 

They gave no idea of flesh and blood. They never looked as if 
they were warm, or soft to the touch. One would as soon think 
of thirting with them, as with the old wooden effigies to be 
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found in the niches of old cathedrals. They lunparted no 
notion, much less sensation of sex. But they were as active as 
bees, and as strong as little horses; and as despotic and cruel, 
if they dared, and whenever they dared, as the old tyrant her. 
self. From the moment they arose in the morning, thump, 
thump, thump, went their little heels, through the passage, to 
the kitchen, up stairs and down stairs, or into the parlour, to 
see after the fires the old man had lighted; to make up the 
beds; to prepare breakfast; to put every thing to rights; to 
sweep, to brush, to shake carpets, to clean shoes, knives, and 
forks ; to rub, scrub, polish, and beautify, for ever and ever; 
thedanghter always leading the mice; and the whole of this gone 
through im a sturdy, important, vain-glorious manner ; accom- 
panied by slapping of doors, every two minutes, and (ever 
since Letty had refused to go down to the parlour to join an 
evening party,) by loud, rude talking, and boisterous laughing, 
just to show that they did not care a farthing for the kind of 
conceited poor lodgers they had got in the house. The house- 
keeping of the establishment was peculiarly loathsome to John. 
The baker had never sent in a loaf, bun, roll, biscuit, or muf- 
fin, since the day, now some fifteen years ago, when Mrs, 
Grimes came to reside in the neighbourhood : and even the 
home-made bread was of the coarsest possible quality, and often 
used a fortnight after it had been baked. Hach day, the dairy- 
man left one halfpenny worth of milk at the door. They made 
their own precious mould candles, or burnt such nefarious oil 
inthe kitchen lamp, or, upon agala night, in the passage, as 
poisoned and fumigated the whole house. The morning tea 
leaves were preserved and boiled for evening. No eggs, no fresh 
butter ever appeared. The fires, after having been once made 
up in the morning, were slaked witha compost of coal-dust 
and yellow clay, which, shaped into balls, also formed stuffing 
between the bars. Upona Saturday evening, the old man 
sneaked out to drive hard bargains for some of the odds and 
ends left in the butcher’s stall after the day’s sale ; and these, 
conveyed home by stealth, furnished, by means of salting and 
hanging up in a cool place, savoury dinners for the week. Upon 
a washing day, starch was made out of potatoes, to save a far- 
thing. No charity was in the house, nor in a heart in the house. 
In the faces of all professed beggars the street door was slammed 
without a word, but with a scowl calculated to wither up the 
wretched suitor; and with respect to such as strove to hide the 
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profession under barrel-organs, flutes, flageolets, hurdy-gurdies, 
or the big-drum and pandean pipes, their tune was indeed, 
listened to, but never requited. Yet the family was a pious 
family. Mr. and Mrs. Grimes sallied out to church every Sun- 
day, and sat at the parlour window every Sunday evening, 
(while their daughter and niece went, in turn, to have a rest, 
as they said,) a huge old Bible open before them, and visible 
to all passers by, that the neighbours might remark— there’s 
afine old couple.’ John, however, thought it odd, that after 
all this, his cold mutton or his cold beef used to come up to 
him, out of the safe, (a pretty ‘safe,’ truly) rather diminished 
since he had last the pleasure of seeingit; and one Sunday 
evening, after listening for half an hour to the dauguter’s 
shrill voice, reading the Bible before supper, when, on particular 
business, he somewhat suddenly entered the parlour, he was 
still more surprized to find the good family seated round the 
ham, (a rare temptation, no doubt, in their system of house- 
keeping) which that day had formed part of his dinner. But 
nothing irked him half so much as the ostentatious triumph 
over starvation, the provoking assumption of comfort, nay, 
elegance, as it were, and the audacious independence which 
resulted from the whole economy. He felt it, as before hinted, 
to be the most irritating specimen of poverty. Old Grimes’s 
glossy Sunday coat, perpetually the same, was worse than the 
clouted gaberdine of a roving beggar. Every burnished thing 
around him seemed to shine with a beggarly polish. The 
whole house and its inhabitants had an air of looking better than 
they really were, or ought to be ; and the meanness, the sturdi- 
ness, the avarice, the hardheartedness, that produced this 
polish and this air, he considered as loathsome as the noise, 
the thumping about, the loud talking, and the endless fag- 
ging of the two little skinny Helotswas brazen and vexatious.”* 

We have given these, and former, extracts from Banim’s 
works, as they prove how strongly the every day events of his 
early life became impressed upon his mind; and how 
he, like Sir Walter, Galt, and Moir, drew, froin the world 
around him, the materials of which the scenes and characters 
ofhis novels were composed. Thus situated the poor boy 
worked out his lonely time. But even here the depressing 
effects of his abode could not repress his ardent industry, or 
overcome his love of literature ; and whilst residing at Oliver 
Wheeler’s he first ** saw himself in print.” The piece was a 


* See ‘Tales By The O'Hara Family,” Second Series, Vol. II, p. 64, 
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metrical criticism on the Exhibition of Irish Artists, and was 
entitled A Dialogue In The Exhibition Room. 

We shall now introduce some extracts from his letters 
written during his residence in Dublin. In each of these, 
as in all those which we shall insert, addressed by him to 
his friends at home, there isa love of all that surrounded 
the hearth which recalls those beautiful letters written by 
Moore to the dear friends in Aungier-street, and which 
show a heart that not fame, not other, and brighter, hopes 
than those of youth could soil or taint. 

Baniin’s first letter is addressed to his mother, and des- 
cribes his mode of life.— 

“Dublin, December 23, 1813. 
My dearest Mother, 

Your anxious love could not wish me better than I am, 
or with better prospects before me. I have the countenance of 
all, and the friendship of many of the first artists and amateurs 
in my profession. I meet with warm encouragement, and 
hope of success from every one. 

[f with the assistance of heaven, and [ know your prayers 
will aid me, | can persevere in my studies, and endeavour to 
trace the footsteps of eminent painters, what have | to fear, 
or you to make you sorrowful or apprehensive ? 

I am as contented and happy, as any one in my position 
could be. I am grinding my colors every second day from 
seven in the morning, until night: every intermediate day 1s 
spent in the gallery and in drawing from the figure.” 

The two following letters are addressed to his father. In 
the first he writes of his lonely Christmas ; in the second he tells 
of his every day occupations, and in the refusal of the “nice blue 
coat,’’ as a present, because he could, himself, afford to buy 
one, we can trace the spirit which he evinced when requiring 
repayment of the sixpence which he had lent his father ; and 
though not quite sixteen years old when this letter was written, 
it proves that then, as in later years, he was ever anxious to be 
the support, rather than the incumbrance, of his family. 

« Dublin, December 25, 1813, 
My dear Father, 
[ write to youon the festival of Christmas, the first from 


my birth, that | have spent from home. 
Phere is nothing in the intercourse with strangers to re- 
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compense one for the absence from our Kindred ; but 1 must 
not murmur against what cannot be avoided. 

The festival of Christmas reminds me that I am solitary. 
There is no equivalent for the peace and blessings I have 
hitherto enjoyed at our Christmas hearth.” 


«© Dublin, March 28, 1814. 


My dear Father, 
It would be the dearest wish of my heart, could I have the 


inexpressible pleasure, of embracing you all at Easter. 
Solitary and retired as | live, it would indeed be a treat to my 
feelings: but necessity interferes to prevent this indulgence. 
Sunday excepted, I have scarcely a moment unemployed. In 
the morning early I attend my tuition: then either painting 
a portrait at home, or studying the antique in the gallery, 
employs me until six: my dinner is scarcely swallowed, 
when I am off again, either to the figure academy, or the 
anatomical lectures opened for the benefit of artists, by the 
Irish Institution. [am scarcely ever home again until ten, and 
then generally fall asleep soon. Notwithstanding my con- 
viction of its imprudence, I am greatly tempted to yield to the 
overflowing impulses of my heart, and anticipate my Summer 
visit by an Haster one. 

You state your intention, my dear father, of sending me a 
nice blue coat. Providence has thrown a few guineas in my 
way lately, and L have the prospect of a few more. Let me 
decline you offer therefore. I will positively treat myself to 
a new coat aud other etceteras, the fruits of my own earning.” 

Two years of the dreary life here recorded passed by, and at 
length Banim returned to Kilkenny, intending to commence 
life as an artist, and teacher of drawing ; and although he had 
received but two years tuition in his art, he was fortunate in 
securing very satisfactory and encouraging employment. 

He was just eighteen years of age, about the middle height, 
and of good figure. His face was oval, and though not hand- 
some, his high broad forehead, and his dark- hued eyes, team- 
ing with life and spirit, saved him from the designation, ugly. 
And now the common fate was his :—Tennyson sings of youth— 

In the spring a young man’s fancy lights turns to thoughts 
of love” — 
and our poet-painter was no exception to the rule, He was 
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the admirer of every pretty girl in Kilkenny, and between 
rhyming, painting, flirting, and book-lending, his entire time 
was fully occupied. 

One evening, whilst he was sitting at tea with his mother, 
the good woman abruptly said to him,— 

« John.” 

‘Well, mother ?” was the response. 

cw hom do you love, John ?” she continued. 

‘Well mother,” he replied, “upon my word there are so 

many of them that Iam afraid I can’t particularise ;— but let me 
see’ —and, counting his fingers, he added, “there is Mary— 
and there’s Anne—,and there’ s Kate, and there’s Jane.”— 
“John, John,” cried his mother, smiling at the confession, 
“you know well that is not the answer I taught you to give 
to the question—long ago you knew it and would s say, ‘L love 
God above all things and my neighbour as myself for the love 
of God,’ I see, John, your boyish days are over.” Truly, the 
boyish days were over, the catechism was forgotten, self was 
forgotten, and the dream of youth was upon him. 

At one of the schools which he attended, as the teacher of 
drawing, was a young girl, named Anne D—, a boarder in the 
establishment, and a pupil of Banim’s. She was a fair, bright- 
eyed girl, in the full, fresh beauty of seventeen,—artless, 
innocent, ‘and pure- -minded. The young teacher,—the poet, and 
the painter,—forgot the grave moral of the history of the tutor 
Abelard and the pupil Eloisa, and, day by day, adeep, whole 
heart passion grew within his breast, and each attendance at 
the school served but to strengthen his affection. He dared not 
tell her of his love, but love, when the youth is only in his 
nineteenth year, and the maiden in her eigh ee th, cann: ot long 
lie hidden, and soon each read, in the eyes of each, that tale of 
passion which was to end but in the death of one—in the long 
and lingering agony of the o her. 

When Banim found that this girl loved him, he seemed 
another being. He concealed his affection from all : he told his 
brother that his mornings were devoted to sketching the land- 
scapes around Kilkenny, but these early morning hours were the 
trysting times when he and Anne D—— roamed along the quiet 
banks of the Nore, or strolled through the fields, accompanied 
by an under governess, who aided the young lovers, and devised 
means by w hichthe sheence of hercharge might escape detection. 
For both it was a happy dream,—for them— 
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« Love took up the glass of Time, and turn’d it in his glowing 
hands ; gdung 

bor aaneel, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 

Love touk up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 


with might ; ; ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d in music out 

of sight.” 

Mornings of love,—days of love musing,—nights of dream . 
ing love, rarely continue unnoticed by those who are inti- 
mate with the ia and Banim’s brother having discovered this 
secret of his morning’s walks, was made his confident in the con- 
fession—‘‘ I love Anne D— as boy never loved girl before.” 

That his love was true and deep cannot be doubted,and as the 
expression of feeling, rather than as a proof of his poetic ability, 
we insert the following pieces, written at this period— 


“My Anna is tall, and my Anna is fair, 
Dark brown is her eye, and jet black is her hair,— 
She is straight as the poplar that springs in the dale, 
Her eye beam is such as the glories that sail 
Over the bosom of midsummer heaven — 
When angels disport in the sunbeam of even. 
The bright rose of summer indeed does not streak 
With full ruddy blush the warm snow of her cheek,— 
For love thought it pity to scatter or spread 
With ill judging craft all his treasure of red, 
But gave it to glow ina spot so divine 
That the essence of all in a kiss might be mine.” 


The following is a scrap from a long effusion— 


“ Tt is the blushing time of roses, 
I feel the fragrance it discloses ; 
Love laughs before my beaming eye 
Through grove and garden, earth and sky ; 
In every path, o’er dale, o’er hill, 
I meet that babe of beauty still.” 
“TO ANNA. 
Yes, love hath lent his smile of pleasure 
To gild the morning of my days, 
Oh! every sod my footsteps measure 
Through fortune’s doubtful, devious maze— 
Every path of toil they press 
That beam shall bless— 
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That holy beam shali brighten up 

The foulest draught of sorrow’s cup— 

That holy beam shall light the shade 

Of life when all her fancies fade, 

And on the way, to me so dark, 

Leading to fame’s magnetic altar, 

Oh! even there that angel spark 

Shall brightly guide my ardent gaze ; 

My heart shall sparkle to a blaze, 
And never falter. 

{ thank thee, high and holy pow’r, 

‘That thus upon my natal hour 

Thy blessed bounty hath bestowed 

More than to mortal life is owed ; 

If thy dispensing hand had given 

All other joy this side of heaven ; 

‘The monarch’s crown, the hero’s crest, 

All honors, riches, gems, the best 

And Anna’s love away the while 

I’d change them all for Anna’s smile.”’ 


Banim’s nature was impetuous, and, having assured him- 
self of his mistress’ affection he resolved to wait upon her father 
and demand her hand. A year had passed since he first loved 
her, and he would not be satisfied until he called her his 
wife. Ile was not twenty years of age, his profession was not 
more than sutlicient to support him, his friends were reduced 
in circumstances, owing to the inability of some persons to re- 
pay certain sums of money lent by old Michael Banim, but all 
prudential considerations were despised by the lover, and so 
he went forth, accompanied by a friend, to seck the consent of 
Anne’s father. 

Anne D———— was the illegitimate daughter of a geutle- 
man residing in a neighbouring county. ‘He was a surly, 
rude-tempered old man, and replied to Banim’s request of his 
daughter’s hand with sneers and scoffing. ‘The young lover 
retorted the insulting expressions used ; both parties were v10- 
lent, and recriminations were ended by the order of the old 
man that Banim should at once leave the house. He re- 
turned to Kilkenny, dispirited and heart sick; he had never 
permitted himself to contemplate a rejection of his suite, and 
when he, the same ey ening, obtained an interview with Anne 
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p——, it was one of tears and sorrow—it was the last time 
he ever spoke to her, save clandestinely. 

The doors of the school in which Anne resided were closed 
against him ; all communication was barred between them, 
and by stratagem alone could he tell her how deeply and how 
truly she was still beloved. All means of addressing her were 
tried, and those who watched Anne, and her fellow-pupils, as, 
on Sunday evenings they left the Church, might have observed a 
figure clothed as a countrywoman, in long grey cloak and full 
deep hood, stealing close to Anne’s side—this was Bamim dis- 
guised, and it was on these occasions that he contrived to press 
his mistress’s hand, whilst he placed within it a poem, or a let- 
ter, telling her to love and hope. In this manner, and by trans- 
mitting notes in his sister’s school basket, he was enabled to 
communicate with her. 

Anne’s father induced a female relative of the girl to call upon 
her at the school, and by a pretended sympathy, endeavour 
to discover if her love for Banim were real and deep. ‘The 
plan succeeded ; Anne told the whole story of her heart,— 
it was considered that absence alone could cure her girlish folly, 
aud her father arranged that she should be secretly removed 
from school, and placed in the house of one of her mother’s 
family. She was removed, but Banim discovered the day and 
hour at which she was to leave, and the route by which she was 
totravel. Ue found that the chaise, bearingAnne and her fe- 
male protector, was to pass by his father’s door—he took his 
place by the treshhold, and as the carriage rolled by, he rushed, 
bare-headed, before the vehicle; to avoid the danger of over- 
turning him, the horse’s were suddenly and violently checked, 
Aune leaned from the window, pale, and terrified, and sobbing 
bitterly, the lovers’ eyes met but for a moment, the carriage 
moved quickly onward, and John Banim never more, in _ life, 
saw Anne D 

He re-entered tle house, and uttered no cry, but satin stony 
sorrow ; a small parcel was placed in his hand, it was addressed 
tohim, the handwriting was that of Anne, he tore it eagerly 
open,—it contained his own miniature which he had painted for 
her,and which for months she had worn,concealed in her bosom; 

the parcel also contained his letters and verses. He examined 
the miniature closely, it bore no secret line ; he pored over 
the Papers in hope that they might conceal some covert inti- 
lation that this return of all his offerings was not Anne’s own 
ree act,— but all was as he himself had written, not one line or 
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word to tell him she was faithful—he paused a moment look- 
ing upon the miniature, and then dashing it to the ground, 
crushed it to atoms beneath his feet,—tore the letters and 
verses into fragments, and as he scattered them away,—as 
the memory of all his hopes and joys came back upon him when 
he thought of their vows and promises, he cried, bitterly and 
fiercely, ‘Curse her—curse her—to abandon me and _ break 
my heart!’”,—and burst into angry tears. 

No commiseration could soothe him ; no attention could 
win a smile, or word of pleasure from his lips. His constant 
complaint was, that Anne had abandoned him, although no 
earthly power could induce him to forget or abandon her. 
Now she was false, false as only a heartless woman can be, 
and in his despair he wrote such lines as the following :— 


“Thou that in youthful folly’s bow’r 
Would’st lavish thus an idle hour ; 
Thou that would’st fondly hope to win 
The love a woman’s heart within— 

Go, heart of hope, to pleasure’s sleep, 
But let it it be, nor long nor deep. 

Go, taste the bloomwn of woman’s lip, 
But only taste, and hghtly sip— 

Go, if it suit thy sparkling soul, 

On passion’s frantic wave to roll ; 
Partake of ev’ry boasted feeling 

Of all that’s worth a lover’s stealing ; 
But give thy lightest leisure hour 
Alone, to love’s delusive power ; 

Pledge not thy faith a hair beyond 

The sigh of sense or passion fond.— 

Let not one vital chord of thine 

Round faithless woman’s heart entwine,— 
No youthful hope shall perish then, 

As tickle woman roams amain ; 

No fainting pulse, no brimming eye 
Shall note the wanton trifler fly ; 

No riven heart-string there shall break, 
When woman spurns her bondage weak ; 
And not a withering pang shall wait 

To blast thy hopes, and gloom thy fate.” 


But Anne was not faithless, and to the last hour of his life 
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Banim regretted his doubt of her affection,—he learned but 
too late that 


ae 


Love is love for evermore.” 

The house to which Anne D had been removed was sit- 
nated about twenty-five miles from Kilkenny, and the affection 
that still lingered in Banim’s heart induced him to open a new 
correspondence with her. He sent the letters by trusty mes- 
sengers ; he knew that they had been deposited in places with 
which Anne wasacquainted ; he wrote again and again, in all the 
fervor of his earlier love, but to none of his letters was there a 
reply. Anne was not faithless ; she received one only let- 
ter, and that the first, all gloomy and half upbraiding ; she 
was detected in the act of reading it, and the succeeding 
letters were intercepted. 

Anne made no complaint. She thought of the past-by 
days of joy,—of the mornings when, out by the sunny river 
she had heard the tale of love, as only youth in its spring can 
breathe it, whilst around the path of the poet-painter and his 
fair bright idol— 
| © The summer murmur’d with her leafy lips,” 
and pining for the toss of all her heart held dear, her cheek 
grew pale, her step lost all its bouncing lightness, her eyes 
shone with that terrible brilliancy which shows the wastirg 
of life, and then it was plain that the fiend, Consumption, had 
seized her. She never struggled against the disease ; she was 
removed from the school in Kilkenny in the month of Septem- 
ber,and whilst Banim was condemning her asa heartless mistress, 
she was expiring,with his love the sole treasure of her life,— 
andin the November following her removal from school, a pe- 
nod of less than two months, Anne D was dead. 

Banim was informed of the melancholy catastrophe, the day 
succeeding that of her decease, and then came the full tide of 
Sorrow upon his heart, for in hearing she was dead, he heard 
also that her love for him had been the cause of all her griefs, 
and in her agony his name had been the last upon her lips. 

When he discovered that she was no more, he merely 
1 ag his brother, who was appalled by the pain displayed 
hs eatures, “ Anne D is dead,” and, retiring to his 

room, remained in solitude and silence. 
her rose early the following morning—it was cold November 
ler, the rain was falling, and a gloom was in the sky and 
upon the earth. Banim left his home, wishing once more to 
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look upon the victim who had been so dear in life, but 
who now, in death, was dearer than ever. He was too poor 
to hire a chaise; he borrowed a horse, but he could not ep. 
dure the slow, steady pace of the animal, and when about a 
mile from Kilkenny sent it back by a country child, and con- 
tinued his way on foot. 

He never knew by what route,or how,he traversed the twenty- 
five dreary miles which lay between him and the corpse of his 
beloved, but night had closed around the dripping weary man as 
he reached the farm-house where the body of Anne D——lay, 
None of her relatives were present as he entered, and but few 
friends sat around. He stood beside the dead one’s head, and 
the long black lashes of the closed eyes resting upon the pallid 
cheek, the shrunken features and the worn look of her whom he 
had once thought so beautiful, from whom he had so recently 
parted in all the glory ofher youth, terrified him, and he gazed 
upon her, but shed no tear. His face of agony attracted the at- 
tention of those persons who had gathered by the coffin, and as 
he stood beside its head, one of Anne’s half-sisters recognised 
him, called him the murderer of her sister, and demanded that 
he should be thrust from the room. 

At first Banim felt indignant at this cruel conduct,but sudden- 
ly be thought that if Anne had neverloved himshe might be then 
hving happily ; had she never met him she might be joyous and 
in health, but now she was a wreck of hope,of peace, of life, and, 
scarcely daring to look upon her, he tottered from the room. He 
had eaten nothing since the preceding day, he felt no 
hunger, but, entering an out-house, sunk upon the wet straw of 
a car-shed, and there, in astupor of grief, continued until he 
heard the funeral guests assembling. 

He rose, re-entered the house, and being permitted 
to stand beside the coffin, saw the face of his 
Anne for the last time, as the coflin-lid hid it for ever. 
He followed the body to the chureh-yard, stood by as the 
earth was piled up, and when all had departed, cast himself 
upon the fresh green mound that marked the grave of his first 
love. He never could recollect where the mght succeeding 
this day of woe was passed,but thefollowing morning his brother 
met him about ten miles from home. Leaning upon the arm 
extended to him, he trailed his limbs along until he reached 
his father’s house ; with his brother’s help he ascended to his 
room, and though from the time when they had met upon the 
road no word had been spoken by either, yet when entering his 
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apartment he appeared to recognise it ; the feeling of conscious- 
ness Was but momentary, and he sunk upon his bed, powerless 
and senseless, prostrated in mind and body, _ . 
During the twelve months succeeding this day Banim 
merely existed. The whole system seemed shattered. I lis head 
ached so violently, that in his paroxysms of pain, his bod 
rocked with an involuntary motion so violent, that as his head 
rested upon his brother’s breast, it required all the latter’s 
strength to curb the violent swaying of the sufferer. “ It 
seemed,” he said, “ as if the brain were surging through the 
skull from rear to front, and from front to rear, alternately.” ‘He 
lost all anxiety for his profession or for literature, no occupation 
could interest him, he could rarely be mduced to leave the 
house, and when he did go abroad, he quickly became 
wearied ; he seldom spoke—and thus, his first love laid the 
seeds of that frightful suffering, which, during the greater por- 
tion of his existence, rendered him one of the most miserable of 
men. The three nights of suffering and exposure to which, 
at Anne D——’s decease, he was subjected, broke down the 
stamina of life, and left him, at twenty years of age, a victiin to 
spinal disease, which, but a few years later, reduced him to a 
crippled body, whilst gifted with a mind active as ever genius 
possessed,—his fate indeed was harder than that of Tantalus. 
The first symptom of returning health evinced by the suf- 
ferer was the composition of some verses. They show the 
weary spirit that would free itself from all recollections of the 
past, and would 
“ Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain.” 





Sorrow, however, at nineteen, cannot be very deeply seated,and 
he must be melo-dramatic indeed, who fanciesthat in plucking 
it from his bosom his heart may form its root ; and thus,as time 
rolled on, Banim found that the world had its joys still, even 
after allhis woes, and so, for him, once more arose tlie 
bright blue days— 

“Fall of the sun, loud with a thousand larks.” 

Then it was, that as the clouds passed away, the darkened 
spirit cast off its veil of grief, and he wrote such verses as these 
a seco be | 

Si , God of goodness great ! 
[ saw her in her winding sheet -- 
And I saw her mingle then 
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With her mother earth again ;— 
I saw her—and I could not save,— 
Sink into her early grave. 


It cannot last. The fever of affliction 

But feeds on thought. And all the balm 

Designed by preaching patience for the sufferer’s pang 
Changes to poison on his parched lip. 


Avoid me, Memory—we are friends no more — 
It is an awful hour, the midnight moon 

Looks from her land of loneliness upon me, 

Yet in the silent night I fear no foe, 

] fear no stalking spectre as I fear thee, Memory.” 


We hear close the first part of this biography of John Banim, 
We have told the story of his life to his twenty-first year. It 
shows him to have been swayed by all the passions and weak- 
ness that dictate the actions of other men, but it shows too the 
energy which marked his later years. A boy, he left lis home 
for Dublin; two years in the metropolis had not corrupted him : 
like Southey, he was too pure a worshipper of beauty and of 
goodness to be vicious, even if faith and early training had not 
spread their shields above him ; and so, a boy, he returned to 
his father’ sroof. 

In his life at home he may have shown that unsteadiness, 
that want of fixity of purpose, which has so frequently 
marked the early years of men whose genius 1s less 
bright than that of Banim ; and when, in the succeeding parts of 
his biography, we shall prove what Banim really was; how 
unspoiled by society, he continued to the end ; how willing he 
ever was to serve, even at the risk of loss to himself, a young 
adventurer in the world of literature ; how nobly he hoped for 
himself that, by honest work and thought, he might make his 
name known in the literary history of the nation ; how boldly 
he ever dared to be an Irishman ; how, to the end, as a_hus- 
band, he was a lover; how, as a father, he was tender as Scott, 
buoyant and thoughtful as Southey, anxious as Moore—when 
we shall have placed these truths before the reader he will 
know Jolin Banim as he really was, and if some defect of cha- 
racter shall strike the reader’s mind, it will but show that 
the novelist was like other men, and whose bad qualities must 
be pardoned forthe sake of their good deeds :—because, 4s 
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Thomas Brown writes of the body, we may write of the 
mind :—“ Affection should not be too sharp-eyed, and love is 
not to be made by magmifying glasses. If things were seen as 
they truly are, the beauty of bodies would be much abridged. 
“Aud, therefore, the wise contriver hath drawn the pictures and 
outsides of things softly and amiably unto the natural edge of 
our eyes, not leaving them able to discover those uncomely as- 
perities, which make oyster-shells in good faces, and hedge- 
hogs even in Venus’s moles.”* 


ART. U.—THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


FIRST ERA. 


In tracing the history of a Society the origin of which dates 
back so far as 1747, and the records of whose proceedings are 
of the most meagre description, it would not be surprising that 
many interesting particulars should be omitted—imany names 
worthy of mention left unrecorded. 

We have, however, endeavoured to fill up, from every pos- 
sible source, the details that may be wanting, and have sought 
to lnpart interest to the subject, by bringing before the reader 
as great a number as possible of the distinguished men who 
have, from time to time, adorned the Society. 

_ We do not purpose to enter into particulars concerning the 
rise and history of Debating Societies. Wherever a number of 
young and ardent minds are associated, confident in their wis- 
dom and powers—with the boundless realms of knowledge, 
all but unexplored, lying before them—ere yet the pilot Lx- 
perience has grasped the helm—there will ever be exhibited 
an anxiety to impart to others the information they conceive is 
Possessed by themselves, and a wish to show to the world that 
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young though they be in years, they are not soin knowledge, 
And, accordingly, in almost all the Universities, and in many 
of the Public Schools, we find such societies existing in one 
form or another. In both the English Universities they have 
long flourished. 

To go back further; in 1698, we find the celebrated 
Minister, Sir Robert Walpole, then a student of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, a member of one. So, also, in Scotland, 
societies of this kind were early formed. In 1740 was esta- 
blished, in Edinburgh, a Society which numbered, among its 
members, Dr. Robertson, Home, the author of Dowg/as, and 
several others, who afterwards attained to celebrity. In 1754, 
The Select Society was founded, by Allan Ramsay, the poet, 
and some of his friends ; and in 1764 The Speculative Society 
arose, Weshall haveoccasion to write hereafter of the Speculative, 
but at present, without dwelling further on the various societies 
in England and Scotland, we will come at once to our own 
Historical Society. 

This Society, which dates back so far as 1770, and 
of which the present Historical Society 1s the im- 
mediate offspring, was not the first of the kind or name in Col- 
lege. In 1747, there existed a Society, formed by Burke, for 
the cultivation of Composition, History, and Oratory, on the 
plan that was subsequently adopted by The Historical Society. 
Irom some interesting letters, given by Prior, in his biography 
of Goldsmith, it would appear that not only were many of the 
studies and occupations of the members in common, but even 
their letters were the joint productions of several of the num- 
ber. Our readers, we are sure, will forgive the introduction 
of one of these letters, as giving a better insight into this hittle 
Society than anything we could write upon the subject :— 

«* May 28th, 1747. 

«Scene 1.—Burke, Dennis. —The Club Room—Dennis goes away 
about some business. Burke solus. 

‘* As the Committee appointed for the trial of Dennis has just now 
broke up without doing anything, for want of members sufticient, I 
have time enough on my hands to write what you desire—an account 
of the proceedings of our Society since your departure ; in which you 
have been a perfect prophet, for Mobun was formally expelled last 
lustrum by the censor, Mr. Dennis. After an examination of his 
conduct from the first foundation of the Society, it was found ex- 
ceeding bad, without one virtue to redeem it, for which he suffered 
the above sentence. He was tried some time before, (Burke pres-) 
for his bad behaviour, but behaved still worse at trial, which brought 

fresh punishments on him, and at length expulsion. 
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«his is not the only revolution in our Club. Mr. Buck's con- 
duct much altered for the worse, we seldom see him, for which he 
has not been spared. Dennis, Hamilton, and your humble—ha! 
ha! attend constantly. Cardegrif,* as we expected, middling. You 
all this while are uneasy to know the cause of Dennis accusation : 
it is no less than an attempt to overturn the Society by an insolent 
behaviour to the President and Society. I am the aceuser ; and 
when you know that you will tremble for him. I must congratulate 
vou, likewise, on the Censor’s minor thanks, which you received, 
with a declaration that, had you entered earlier into the Society, 
vou had been entitled to the grand thanks. The Censor gave him- 
self the grand thanks and the same tome. We had, during your 
absence, the following debates very well handled. 

“On the Stadtholder—Burke, an oration: Lenity to the rebels,t 
a debate—Dennis for, Burke against:—Prince of Orange to ha- 
rangue his troops,—Dennis: The Sailors in a ship turning Pirates— 
Dennis for, Burke and Hamilton against. Catiline to the Allobro- 

es—Dennis: General Huske for engaging at Falkirk—Burke for, 
fawley and Dennis against ; Brutus the First to the Romans— 
Burke.—Hamilton is now president and a very good one.” 


And again, in a continuation by another hand,— 


“ Burke is now writing the proceedings of the assembly, and just 
saying he’ll pass over part of the debates because he is tired. You 
see he is semper eadem: as lazy as you imagined, though I must do 
him the justice to say he designed writing last night: what pre- 
vented it heretofore was our expectation of your first challenge, 
and likewise Ned (Burke) thought it preposterous to be threshing 
his brains for you when he is writing for the public ;t pray laugh 
heartily now, lest you should split when you see the subject he has 
chosen, and the manner he has treated it; but I will not anticipate 
your pleasure by acquainting you any more.” 

The Hamilton mentioned in the above letter is, most pro- 
bably, the late distinguished mathematician and divine, Hugh 
Hamilton, Bishop of Ossory, who was contemporary with 
Burke, He obtained a fellowship in his 22nd year, and died 
m 1805. Goldsmith may likewise be reckoned among the 
members of this Society ; and though we cannot find that he 
was avery active member of a body that required attention and 
labor, yet we may be sure that the opportunities for display, 
which such an Institution afforded, were not without weight 
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' = maine given to one of the party, but to whom does not appear. 
— most probably to the lately suppressed Rebellion in 
R: zane tin allude to the ‘* Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful ?” He 
it b, “ now, commenced it before he was 19 years of Age, and had kept. 
¥ him for several years, not having published it till 1756. 
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with one in whom vanity formed the baser vein in his other- 
wise excellent nature. 

How long this early Historical Society lasted cannot now be 
ascertained, but it is probable that on Burke’s le: aving College, 
(where he took his A.B. degree in 1751,) the Society declined, 
Certain it is, that, in 1753, another Society was formed, a 
volume of whose journals was in the possession of The His- 
torical Society, when it was dissolved in 1815; but unfor. 
tunately it las been lost, as has also been the first volume of 
the proceedings of the Society of 1770, in the interval that 
elapsed between that dissolution and the establishment of the 
present Society. ‘This Society of 1753 appears at first to have 
been established merely for the cultivation of historical know- 
ledge, but after it had been formed for somewhat more 
than a year, a monthly debate was added to the original plan. 
Among the members of this Society were Yelverton, after- 
wards Lord Avonmore, and Scott, afterwards Karl of Clonmel. 

Yelverton might well be the founder of a Debating Society ; 

lis eloquence was magnificent. One speech, delivered in 1782, 
in favor of the Roman Catholic Claims, is thus characterized by 
Grattan, when speaking of the Penal Code :—‘* It,” the Penal 
Code, “ was detailed by the late Lord Avonmore—1I heard him 
—hhis speech was the whole of the subject, and a concatinated 
and inspired argument, not to be resisted: it was the march of 
an elephant, it was a wave of the Atlantic, a column of water 
8000 imles deep. He began with the Catholic at his birth, 
he followed him to his grave ; he showed that, in every period, 
he was harassed by the law thie law stood at his cradle, it 
stood at his bridal bed, and it stood at his coffin.’ ie fol- 
lowing extract, from the proceedings of the Society, at its 
meeting, oe llth, 1757, seems to refer to the C lub formed 
by Burke, some ten or swelve years before, and renders it pro- 
bable th it th e latter continued its mee lings up to this time, at 
least. A Committee sat to take into eomuiae ‘ration a scheme 
for incorporating with the old Historical Club. Resolved, that 
it is impossible tor the Club, under their present cire umstancesy 
to ine orporate with the ah Club. Stopford, Chairman.’ 

The volume of journals, from which this is taken, brings 
down the proceedings of the Club to Saturday, October 29th, 
757, on which day the Club adjourned to November Ist, of 
the same year. How much longer this Club eontinued to 
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have no means of asce rtaining, or whether The His- 
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torical Society of 1770 owed its origin in any way to it. The 
fact of this volume of its proceedings, with one or two from 
the library of these older Societies being in the library of the 
Society of 1770, would seem to point out that it did. 

Dublin, at the time when our paper properly commences, in 
1770. was, as when hes it not been, agitated and disturbed by 
political excitement ; and in the efforts of Lucas and lis asso- 
ciates were exlibite .d the evidences of that spirit which, in ’82 
hailed with delight the bright dawn of freedom, sit fondly 
dreamed of ages of glory and independence. Alas! that that 
dream should have been, like the Indian summer in America, 
the smiling prelude, but still the prelude, of a winter which has 
only now bezan to roll away ; a winter in which the blighting 
influences of venality and hypocrisy, the biting frost of famine 
and plague, and the rade storms of unprincipled agitation have 
united in delaying the advent of that spring, which, we trust, 
even now dawns upon us, and gives promise of Pruitt in the 
early blossom, of such an enterprise as that which so lately at- 
tracted to our e apital crowds of strangers, whom all the beau- 
ties of our Isle could not entice before to visita land, in which, 
to use the words of the poet— 

‘* All save the spirit of man is divine! 

But we iust not suffer ourselves to be led away into the 
debated ground of politics while we write these brief notices 
of The Historical Socie ty. 

Debating Clubs appear to have become popular about this 
tine in Dublin, not only within the walls of College, but also 
in the eity, The Constitutional Free Debating Sucie ly seeins 
tohave attained to very considerable celebrity. ‘The members 
assembled in the Music Liall, now the Theatre, in [ishiamble- 
Street. Their debates were generally very well attended: 
strangers were charged one shilling onentering the Hall, and 
when we cons ider the numbers who atténded their meetings, 
amounting toas many as four or five hundred each night, we 
lay suppose that the Society was not only a very popul: ur, but 
avery successful one. 

We lav before our readers one of their advertiseme uts, as a 
curiosity in its w: iW :—— The Constitutional Free De bating : So- 
ciety will meet to-morrow evening (M: ty 7th, 1771 ») at the 
Music Hy il, Fishamble-street, in order to discuss the following 
subject, “ Whether a Member of Parliament Ouelt to Pursue 
his Own Sentiments or those of his Constituents in Parliament?’ 
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Resolved, that the question, ‘Whether the people of E ngland 
were justifiable i in putting King Charles to death is, at this 
time, Improper to be discussed. Tickets of admission will be 
delivered next Monday and ‘Tuesday (Price One British ~ 
ling) at the Bar of the Phcenix ‘Tavern, W erburgh-street, 
order to prevent confusion at the door sl the Hall. The De. 
bates to begin at a quarter after 8 o’clock, and conclude by a 
quarter after 10.” Not only were the public admitted to listen to 
these debates, but many of ‘thespeeches, delivered at the Society's 
me etings,appeared next day in the public prints of that party, the 
extreme liberal, to which most of the members belonged, 

But to return to the Historical Society.—We are un- 
fortunately deprived, by the loss, as we have mentioned 
above, of the first Me of the Society's s proceedings, of all 
partic ‘ulars relative to its foundation, and therefore cannot as- 
certain who were the founders, or whether the Society had any 
immediate connection with those formerly existing. It has 
been said that Grattan was among its e: arliest me nbers, but we 

cannot find on what proofs. Ee certainly was in Dublin 
in the spring of 1770, but he was no longer in College, and 
at the end of March he went over to E ngland to prosecute his 
law studies ; he might, however, have aided in the establish- 
ment of the Soc ety ‘during his stay in Dublin, and there is no 
doubt he approved of it. Inw riting to his son, Henry, long af- 
terw: rds, hestate a aug to lis suecess in the Society, he hav. 
ing obtained a medal for composition, “ I was happy to hear of 
your success,you are right to apply yourself to compositio: n, such 
an application will make you read with observation.” Lord 
Brougham, indeed, in his Jistorical Sketches of the 
Statesman who Flourished in the Time of George Ll, 
writes, that not only Cir: attan, but Flood also, were 
membe rs of the Historical Society; but we fear the Society 
cannot lay claim to either of these great names, certainly not 
the latter, for Flood had been some time m Parliament 
when ar ie Society was established. Curran, too, who was a 
Scholar in 1770, might be supposed co have assisted in the 
lormation of the Society, but of this we have no evidence ; 1n- 
!, We may presume, he did not, “4 his nervousness on 
his first appearance at the “ Desila,” in London; if he had 
been wevioUs sly a member of The Historical Society, the debates 
in London need have caused him no trouble or uneasiness. 
We can use the guidance of the journals of the Society 
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the Society from the year 1773; it had then attained to very 
successful position, the average attendance of members at 
that time amounting to upwards of eighty. . 

Mr. Ball thus opens his speech, from the chair, at the end 
of the summer session of 1774 :—“ Self applause should never 
be otherwise than cautiously, never otherwise than deservedly 
bestowed. It is an unfading wreath, the present of God him- 
self, whose flowers the heart of man cannot ravish, and the 
breath of malice cannot blast. Let us not profane the holy 
gift! “Lis profaned when offered by the hand of self love ! 
*Lis profaned when offered at the shrine of vanity!” Having 
thus prepared his hearers, the account, which follows, of the 
Society’s debates, is certainly not very flattering.‘ One gentle- 
man,” he says, “arises and opens the debate by modestly in- 
forming the Society that ‘he has nothing to say, for that in- 
deed he has not studied the question,’ and sits down. Ano- 
ther arises to oppose the last and to that purpose, 
with equal modesty, assures us that ‘the arguments of his 
learned and respectable friend, who opened the debate, carry 
with them such weight and authority, ’twould be presumption 
in him to attempt an answer, and—besides—indeed—being 
prevented—by necessary avocations—Ae has not studied the 
question either,’ and he sits down. The President, after some 
minutes spent in the most awkward silence imaginable, 1s 
forced to arise and put the question to the vote. And that 
question, which was proposed for the improvement of our 
language, the exertion of our genius, the exercise of our rea- 
son, and the discovery of truth, that question which perhaps 
involves in it some of the most interesting points in philo- 
sophy, or deepest principles of Government, is left to be de- 
termined by the blind, fortuitous, and tumultuous aye or no 
of a majority, who scarce know their own mind, and who are 
not ashamed in pronouncing this aye or no, to express, in the 
most public and dogmatical manner, an opinion, which, from 
their silence a little before, they might fairly be presiimed to 
be absolutely incapable of supporting by a single argument. 
Asif their ignorance of a definition necessarily made the idea 
a simple one, or their incapacity of giving a proof necessarily 
constituted the proposition an axiom! * * * * Well 
may Oxford, well may Cambridge make their boast, and call 
us, as they do, ‘ their Silent Sister’! Shamefully indolent as we 
are, the reproaches of these might rouse us— seats of a confined 
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and monkish learning, shall they produce Wits, and poets, and 
orators, while the only seminary for the education of centle- 
men in Europe ts barren of these fruits? Forbid it elory | 
Morbid it patriotism Forbid it shame! That the soil which 
reared a Burke, the soil which produced an Hussey should cease, 
ona sudden, that fertility from which fame had fondly promised 
herself to gather for futurity the richest present she ev Tinade it.” 

P rophe tic words!  Alre: ady were bursting into” light 
such a harvest of talent as cast all that had gone be- 
fore into the shade, and fame par ge rathered a rich pre- 
sent, when she wreathed together, ina garland of Hn such 
names as Grattan, Curran, Plunket, Bushe, and Moore! 
Among those who liad been members of the Society, up to 
this time, may be reckoned—Wilhiain Burroughs, afterwards a 
Baronet, a member of Parliament, and a judge i n india; Ed- 
ward Mayne also raised to the Beneh ; Scurin, alterwards 
Bishop of Dromore; and likewise, we believe, the future Chief 
Justice, Lord Downes. 

The journals of the Society, unfortunately, break off here 
for some years. When we are enabled, once more, to resume 
their enidance we find ourselves in the memorable year 1782. 
At no period could the Society boast of possessing so many dis- 
tinguished members as at this time ; and, if out of doors, a 
Grattan and a Flood contested the palm of victory ; within, a 
Plunket, a Bushe, anda Magee, the Emmets, and ‘Tone divi- 
ded the applause of their hearers. In those di Ws, When the 
gown was the only ] passport the students of College required 
to enter the gallery of tl Ie House of Commons, and when, 
fresh from hearing the splendid orations of Grattan, — or 
Curran, they caine themselves to discuss questions wiich th 
had | int | de ‘bated 4 Wh Pa lane nt, Is it to he woude ‘red if they 
caught some bright i Spur ition, and that the eerin of ge nlus, 
first called Huito lite by the dazzling eloquence of such men, 
and afterwards transferred to the more secluded, but nos less 
ore nial il, soil of Thee Historical Soc lety, took root and sprang up 
untilit could at length bear to be tr anspk inted with safety to 
that wide and elevated position whence its seeds were first 


} y « ray ry’ + 
gathered? ‘These were, indeed, the palmy days of Pie Tis 
torical Society, when it avert number, among its mem bers, 
Plunkei—here, as ever, first in the field, every speeci dis- 


tinguished by that vigorous and logical eloquence which set 
him so high among the orators of the age: those who will not 
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vield to his mighty powers of reasoning, clear —strong —irre- 
<istible—are scathed and blasted by ns withering sareasm, or 
shrink back from those flashes of wit that relieve, like the sun - 
beam on the waters, the rushing torrent of his eloquence. — It 
has been said of him, that some of the speeches he delivered in 
the Historical Society fully equalled, in power of reasoning, 
and keenness of sarcasm, anything he afterwards achieved. Ile 
was proposed a member early in 1752, by Thomas Addis 
Emmet ; while he continued in the Society he exerted himself 
frequently, laving received, successively, medals for Oratory and 
Composition, and having closed the winter session of 82? with 
a speech from the chair, an honor reserved for the best 
speakers in the Society: this speech has, unfortunately, not 
been preserved in the journals. 

With his name the mind naturally associates that of Bushe. 

Yes, there is Charles Kendal Bushe, the future Chief Justice 
of lreland. [fear how he speaks! With what exquisite taste 
does his sweet-voiced eloquence play round, and illumine, all it 
touches upon! With what a glowing imagination does he 
picture to his hearers those topics of history which it is his 
lotto discuss ; and as he calls up the glorious eras of Grecian 
and Roman history, as illustrations and proofs of Ins arguments, 
theages of Pericles and Demosthenes, of Tarquin, and Cicero, 
arise as realities before the mind’s eye! Anecdote, repartee, 
sarcasm, and the most brilliant wit, alternately gleam forth. 
lis playful, winning manner, healing the wounds his wit might 
lave left, and disarming, with smiles, the adversary whom his 
reasoning and eloquence had vanquished, 
_ Grattan, on one occasion, having heard him speak at the 
Society’s debates, was so charmed, he declared that “ he 
spoke with the lips of an angel.” And Brougham, no mean 
judge it will be allowed, observes, of Bushe, that— 

“His merit asa speaker, was of the highest description. His 
power of narration has not perhaps been equalled, If any one 
would see this in its greatest perfection he has only to read the ini- 
a al on the Trimbleston cause—the narrative of Livy 

i oes not surpass that great effort. Perfect simplicity, but 
united with elegance; a lucid arrangement and unbroken connexion 
of all the facts ; the constant introduction of the most picturesque 
expressions, but never as ornaments: these, the great qualities of 
narration, accomplish its great end and purpose, they place the 
a cog hefore the hearer or reader, as if he witnessed 

anty. t Isunnecessary to add that the temperate, and chaste, 
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and even subdued tone of the whole, is unvaried and unbroken, but 
such praise belongs to every part of this great speaker's oratory. 
Whether he declaims, or argues, moves the feelings or resorts fo 
ridicule aud sarcasm, deals in persuasion or invective, he never is for 
an instant extravagant. We have not the condensed and vigorous 
demonstration of Plunket; we have not those marvellous figures 
sparingly introduced, but, whenever used, of an application to the 
argument absolutely magical,* but we have an equal display of chas- 
tened abstinence, of absolute freedom from all the vices of the Irish 
school, with perhaps a more winning grace of diction ; and all who 
have witnessed it agree in ascribing the greatest power to a manner 
that none could resist. The utmost that partial criticism could do 
to find a fault was to praise the suavity of the orator at the expense 
of his foree. John Kemble described him as ‘the vreatest actor off 
the stage,’ but he forgot that so great an actor must also have stood 
highest among his Thespian brethren had the scene been shifted.” + 


Such was Bushe in after life, and such he was in the Society. 
But we must : ot dwell longer on these two brightest names in 
the calendar of The Historical Society; others claim our atten- 
tion, and among the first 1s Peter Burrowes, in whom kind- 
hearted good humor, and simplicity of manners, were united to 
talents ofa very high order. The associate of Curran in the trials 
that followed the melancholy outbreak of 1798, he shared with 
himinthe arduous,and even dangerous,task of defending the state 
prisoners ; and with an eloquence, only surpassed by his more 
distinguished colleague, struggled mantully, if im vain, for their 
acquittal, Many stories are told of the utter abstraction of mind 
into which he was wont to fall; on one occasion, his brother 
barristers found him standing with an egg in his hand and his 
watch boiling on the fire! But it may be safely stated, , that 
m the Society he equalled, if not surpassed, those distin- 
guished contemporaries of lis who afterwards outstripped him 
in the race for fame and distinction. His constant good 
humor, and ready fund of information, were of the greatest 
service ; often giving him the advantage in the discussions 1 


* Lord Brougham quoted, in illustration of this, that beautiful figure 
Plunket made use of when speaking of the Statute of Limitations—* If,” 
sii he, ** Time destroys the evidence of title, the laws have wisely and 
humancly made length of possession, a substitute for that which has 
been destroyed. He comes with the scythe in one hand to mow down 
the muniments of our rights; but in his other hand the law has 
placed an hour-glass by which he metes out incessantly those portions 
of duration which render needless the evidence that he has swept away. 

f See Memoirs of Bushe and Plunket, with specimens of their eloquence, 
In TRISH QUARTERLY Keview, Vol. IIL. No. 9, p. 51. Vol. 1V. Ne. 
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which he was engaged; and, when roused to his greatest efforts, 
he is said to have fully equalled any speaker in the Society. 
He was Auditor in 1779, and received the mnarked thanks of 
the Society for his conduct while in office; he also obtained 
the medal for Oratory, on the largest number of returns that had 
been received up to that period. 

Another star,who illumined The Historical Society about this 
time, was Temple Emmet. His was a very different character 
from either of his brothers; sharing, indeed, with them the 
talents which they all possessed, but not perverted hy those 
mistaken views that drove the one into exile, and brought the 
other to the scaffold. United to the mest brilliant talents he 
possessed an extraordinary memory. It is related of him that, 
being in the chair on one occasion when History was about 
to be examined, it having been found that the books were 
mislaid, he went through the whole examination with extra- 
ordinary accuracy, much to the disappointment of some who 
had calculated on no examination under such circumstances. 
His oratory was of the most flowery and imaginative kind, in 
fact it was poetry stripped of its rhyme. Sensible of this, he 
is said to have laid before his friend, Peter Burrowes, a speech 
he was about to deliver from the Chair, that he might prune 
away some of this redundant imagery ; but Burrowes found 
it impossible to do so without entirely altering it—it was all 
poetry. “One passage Mr. Burrowes used to repeat with 
great earnestness and animation—‘ America ! America !—the 
landof artsand of arms, whence that Goddess Liberty was wooed 
and won, and twelve young eaglets, springing from her nest, 
bore freedom upwards on their soarmg wings! The whole 
Was in this style, and Burrowes returned it, being unable to 
comply with the wishes of the speaker.”* 

This untimely death, lamented, as it was, by all who knew 
him, affected none more than his early associates. Mr. George 
Miller, in his speech from the chair of the Society, thus alludes 
to him— Even now the well earned applause of this assembly 
's not confined within these walls. We have seen it give an 
early celebrity to the abilities of a man, who, in his short but 
honorable career, adorned the profession of an advocate with 


ie brillianey of genius, and the varied, erudition of the scho- 
ar, 





* « Grattan’s Life, By his Son.” 
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His brother, Thomas Addis Emmet, was also a member of 
the Socety, in which he highly dist inguished himself. Ori. 
nally intended for the medical profession, the death of his 
eldest brother changed the whole course of his life, and, by 
the eli ice of Sir J; ines Mackintosh, he resolved on going to 
the Bar. Tn the Society, although his Orato.y Was dive sted of 
that igh coloring and ove flowing Imagination that charac. 
terized the harangues of Ins brother, it was) distinguished for 
closer re asOnIng, and a deeper insight Into those topies of 
modern pennies that were almost universally the subjects of 
discussion in the Society at this time, 

Another of the revolutionary leaders, also a member of the 
Llistorical soit 1ety, Was Theobald Wolfe ‘Tone. lle was elected 
Auditor m 1785, and long afterwards retamed a recollection of. 
thre ; honor t Hn s he sto“e “le I ith his Aulohiography, | He Writes, HN re- 
fe rriis rfto 1] 3{ ‘olle ee ecarecr, si \s it Was, howe iVOr. | sca a 
schol: sit th ree premiums, and three medals from the Historical 
Society, a most admirable mstitution, of which [had the honor to 
be Andi tor, and also to close the session with a specc ‘ly from the 
chair, the lvehest compliment which that Society is used to 
bestow.’ ‘The coo opinion thus entertamed Dy ‘Lone to- 
wards the Society was reciprocated. On quitting office, a 
Comunttee, of which Maeee was a member, voted him their 
marked thanks for “ his very faithfal and attentive discharge 
of the duties of that office?’ And on being robbed of the 
three meda ls lie li: ul 0 bt, We nl from the Soc 1 ‘TV, it Wiis moved 
by Plunket, and seconded by Magee, that he should be pre- 

sented with three medals in the pl: ice of those which he has 
been robbed Ol, as We i LO testily our respect for s SO valuable 
a member, as because we would wish to perpetuate the proofs 
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he Society, some of the brightest ornaments of the Lrish 
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clear, and convineing, he did not hurry his hearers away by 
a mighty flood of imagery and rhetoric, but bore them to the 
conclusion to which his efforts tended, of their own free will, 
as, convineed, they assented to what he urged. — In the Society 
he was a worthy colleague of Ins friend and associate Plunket ; 
and ou leaving it, to enter on the Fellowship he so honorably 
obiained, he bore with him that regard for the Society that he 
ever afterwards bestowed upon it, and which would have saved 
it if he had obtained the Provostship, an event at one period 
expected 

Beside his nawe we may place one that reflects equal honor 
on the Society and the University which it respectively adorned, 
we mean Richard Graves ; and although the severe studies ne- 
cessary to the attainment of the Fellowship he so soon gained, 
precluded him from aspiring to the lighest honors of the 
Society, yet the impression left by his efforts there were such, 
that had he devoted himself to the Senate or the Bar, those 
who hada right to judge, declared he might have obtained 
the lighest distinction. 

But we have lingered already too long among these re- 
narkable men who adorned the Society at this, ‘its briglit- 
est and most flourishing period, and must pass over the 
names of Otway, and Maller, afterwards Professor of History, 
and a host of others, who fully justified, in their future course 
of life, the honors which the Society bestowed on them. 

The excitement of the times when Lreland started into new life, 
and when allthought that, in the independence won by Grat- 
tan, had commenced an era of vlory for their country, was not 
colined to the more mature minds and reasoning of parliament- 
ay debators ; the flame lit up at thesame time the more excitable 
minds of youth, and is reflected in the topics disenssed in the 
Society at this time, among which we find such questions as, 
M uether the British ought at Present to have Recourse to 
Extremities In Procuring a Change of Men and Measures ?’?— 

Whether an act Declaratory of the huiglts of Lreland would 
be at Present for its Advantage?”—and,“Could lreland Exist as 
a Free State, Independent of any other Nation?” in which ques- 
= " rob Thomas Addis Kmmet taking part on the negative 
side: and again, “ Whether lreland, if Refused the Lately De- 
mmanded Constitutional quality, would be Justifiable in Break- 
Ni er pba with Great Britain ?” Noone attempted 

axe the negative side on this question, which passed unani- 
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mously in the affirmative. Another question debated was 
“Ought Property to be considered as a Nec essary Qualitication 
ina ‘Member of Parliament ?” in which Tone advocated the 
conservative view. But the members of the Soci ety did not 

roine their exertions in modern politics only to speaking, 
namo took up a question which had been for some time agitated. 
namely, “Whether Students could Vote at the Elections for the 
City of ‘Dublin j in Right of their Chambers in College?” and laid 
a case before F itzzibb m, afterwards so well known as Narl of 
Clare, who returned an answer in the aflirmative as to their 
right. A vote of thanks having been passed to Mr. Fitzgib 
bon for his particular attention to the Society, he returned t! 
following reply :— 

“Gentlemen of the Historical Society, 1 am to return vou 
my warmest acknowledgments for your very flattering Reso- 
lution, with which | have just now ‘been honored. — Bound to 
the University by the strongest ties, | shall always be happy to 
be called upon in her service. My particular thanks are due 
to the gentlemen whom you have ‘de puted, for the very hand- 
some manner in which they have communicated your Resolu- 
tion to me. I have the honor to be, &e. &c. 


John Fitzgibbon.” 


The spirit of the Society may likewise be gathered from an 
order to the Librarian “ to procure ten copies of Mr. Grattan’s 


speech on the 16th of April, 1752, in which the lights of 
Ireland are so ably asserted:” and again we find a resolution 
passed, “That a Poem signed Brutus, cont: uning very unjust 
and scandalous abuse of the Volunteers of Treland, and also 
the most unjust calumny of several respectable private cha- 
racters, be burned by the hands of the Porter in the presence 
of the Society.” 

Laurence Parsons, Msq., afterwards Karl of Rosse, and at the 
tine Member of P apliaineil for the University, was elected 
Auditor for the year 1753. He was not the only member of 
Parliament who was at the same time a member of the Society, 
for we find subsequently Mr. John Maxwell! obtaining leave 
of absence during the sitting of Parliament. 

A Committee was formed at this period to take into consider 
tion the expediency of admitting the Members of the Specu 
lative Society of Kdinburgh into the Historical Socie ty, on pre- 
senting proof of their belonging to the former. 
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The Speculative Society was founded in the year 1764, and 
jas continued ever since, numbering among its members 
almost everv name of celebrity that has adorned the annals of 
Scotland during that period. Strangers are not admitted to 
the debates, but members are allowed to continue, as such, long 
after they have entered on the more serious occupations of life, 
revuilar attendance not being required of them. Many of the 
most distinguished residents in Edinburgh have continued 
actively connected with the Society for upwards of ten years. 
The number of members is limited; formerly it was fixed at 
twenty-five, and it cannot at preseut exceed thirty, differing in 
this from the Historical Society, which admits an unlimited 
number. 

To enumerate the distinguished men who have, from time to 
time, adorned the Speculative Society by their talents and 
eloquence would exceed our limits. We need only mention 
such names as Dugald Stewart, Walter Scott, Jeffrey, Francis 
Jlorner, Lord Kinnaird, Lord John Russel, Lord Henry Petty, 
now Marguess of Lansdowne, Sir James Mackintosh, John 
Wilson (Christopher North) and Benjamin Constant, to show 
what a distinguished company the Speculative Society could 
boast. Of Scott, who acted as Secretary for some years, 
Jetlrey writes—* His constant good temper suftened the asper- 
ities of debate; while his multifarious lore, and the quaint 
humour which enlivened its display, made him more a favourite 
as a speaker than some whose powersof debate were far above his. 
[remember being struck, the first night L spent at the Specu- 
lative, with the singular appearance of the Secretary, who sat 
gravely at the bottom of the table, in a huge woollen night cap, 
and when the President took the chair, pleaded a bad toothache 
as his apology for coming into that worshipful assembly m such 
a portentous machine.” He read that night an essay on ballads, 
which so wuch interested Jeffrey that he requested to be intro- 
duced to him. Having called on him next evening, he found 
him “inasmall den on the sunk floor of his father’s house, in 
George Square, surrounded with dingy books.” Such was 
the commencement of anacquaintance which,by degrees, ripened 
into friendship between the two most distinguished literary 
men Scotland produced in their time. 

Sit James Mackintosh, in recalling his youthful days, 
thus speaks of his contemporaries at the Speculative :— 

Upon the whole they were a combination of young men more 
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distinguished than are usually found in one University at the 
same time, and the subsequent fortune of some of them, almost 
as singular as their talents, is a curious specnnen of the revo. 
lutionary times in which I have lived. When L was in Seotland 
in 1801, Constant was a Tribune in France, Charles Hope 
Lord Advocate, and Em met, his former companion, a prisouer 
under his control ! 

It may well be supposed that the debates of this Society were 
worthily carried on, ste such men as these we have mentioned 
were brougl it togeth Lord Cockburn, in Ins L7/e and Correse 
pondence of Jefire , sine “It has scarcely ever fallen to my lot 
to hear three better speeches than three [ heard in that place, 

(the Speculative Socicty,) one on National Character, by Jeffrey; 
one on the Immorti ility of the Soul, by Horner; and one on the 
Power of Russia, by Brougham.” 

Jetirey preserved to the last the liveliest interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the Society. We will perhaps be pardon ied if we 
quote part of an address delivered by him on the 70th anne 
versary of the Institution; applying, as his remarks do, no! 
alone to the Spe culative, but to all «debating Societies: 
“hor my own part,” he said, ‘on looking back to that period 
when I had e xperience of this Society, | can h: idly conceive any- 
thing in after life more to be envied thy: in the recollection of that 
first burst of intellect when, free from scholastic restraint, and 
throwing off the thraldom of a somewhat servile docility, the 
mind first aspired to reason for itself, and half wondering at 
its own temerity, first ventured without a guide mito the mazes 
of speculation, or tried its unaided flight into. the regions of 
intellectual adventure, to revel une ontro Hed through t!.e baght 
and boundless realms of literature and science. ‘True it was, 
that all those hope s were not realized, that those prot nd anticl 
pations were often destined to be lambled ; but still, could it 
be doubted that they were blessings while they lasted, and that 
they tended to multiply chances of their being one day re alized.” 
“Tam atraid,’’ heeontinued, “LT am detaining you, but I could 
not avoid stating what liad been so long fa umiliar to mv own 
mind respecting institutions of this kind, which L consider, 
under proper guidance, calculated to develope the seeds of 
generous emul: ation, and trace the outlines of that permanen' 
and elorious triumph to be achieved in after life ’ 

But to return to The Historical Socie ty. The Com abietesge 
had been formed adopted a series of resolutions by which | 
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was determined that the members of The Speculative should 
be held in the light of privileged members of their Society, 
on presenting a certificate of membership. 

Among the members of The Historical Society who availed 
themselves of this arrangement we may mention ‘Thomas 
Addis Emmet. In the unfortunate year 1795, we find the 
following resolution passed in The Speculative Society :— 

«The Secretary, Mr. Waugh, moved, and was seconded by 
Mr. Henrv Brougham, that as Thomas Addis Himimet has ac- 
knowledged himself a member of the Executive Directory of 
the Irish Union, and has confessed himself privy to the car- 
rving on a treasonable correspondence with France, lis name 
should be erased from the List of The Speculative Society. 
Carried Unanimously.” 

On the occasion of Mrs. Siddons’ visit to Dublin, the mem- 
bers of ‘he Historical Society, to show their appreciation of 
her matchless talents, presented her with a splendid copy of 
the Oxford Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays. 

It was at this time (1784) that Bushe joined the Society. 
He was chosen to close the Summer Session of 1785 with an 
address from the Chair, and thus endeavonrs to combat the 
prejudice against prepared speeches :— 


“T fear that many have been Jed astray by a prepossession against 
prepared speeches, and, from a principle of false shame, are unwil- 
ling to have it supposed that their very best exertions, and those 
in which they have most sueceeded, could have given them any trou- 
ble in the preparation. Where this proceeds trom indolence or pride, 
I should recommend it to him who is too indolent or too proud to 
prepare himself for an oratorical exhibition, to give up all hopes 
that he will ever arrive at excellence in public speaking.—For what 
can be more absurd than to suppose that in a public speech, the na- 
ture of which is to exhibit the subject in every light it can admit of, 
aman can treat a question admitting of a variety of considerations, 
(though perfectly unprepared for its discussion) in as able a manner 
as if the composition had been the resuit of mature thought and 
accurate preparation, 

‘The necessity of arrangement in oratory presents another ob- 
vious objection against what is called speaking extempore. For, 
except to very experienced speakers, the due disposition of the ma- 
terial of a speech is utterly inconsistent with want of preparation. 
s++1t was by a contempt for such an affectation that the great and 
eloquent exertions of the ancients have immortalized names which 
otherwise we never had known, and preserved subjects which but for 
them would have slept in oblivion; and the man of genius, while be 
ee with the nervous strain of Demosthenes, almost rejoices that 

chines wae _ traitor and Phillip a tyrant. The friend of liberty 
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and mankind weeps at the fall of Athens, but the friend of literature 
finds comfort in the reflection that this Phoenix of eloquence rose 
from her ashes.......1 shall now conclude with expressing my most 
anxious hopes, my most ardent wishes, that this Society, instituted 
by the youth of the Irish Nation for the advancement of useful and 
ornamental knowledge, and the encouragement of every noble pas. 
sion of the human mind, may long, nay ever, continue to be the 
honor of its founders, the pride of its members, and a public benefit 
to their country.” 


Karly in 1785 an event took place in Dublin, which, though 
common enough in the present day, was a great novelty at the 
time, we meana balloonascent. The gardens which were open 
at the time at Ranelagh were selected for this, the first, ascent 
in Ireland. The Duke of Rutland, then Lord Lieutenant, 
honored the adventurous eronaut with his presence : all was 
expectation when the hero of the day took his seat in the bal- 
loon, but alas! when the cords were cut, the balloon refused 
tonse. The weight of the eronaut was too much for it; dis- 
appointinent appeared m every face, as it swayed about from 
side to side, sooking all the more helpless from the previous 
expectations it had exeited. But the assembled company were 
not doomed to disappointment: a student of the University, 
who had been an attentive observer of the whole proceeding, 
offered his services, and though it was the first time that he 
had ever seen a balloon, he made a ‘most successful voyage. 
The Lord Licutenant was so much pleased with Ins conduct 
that he knighted him on the spot, amidst the cheers of the 
company ; aud The Historical Society, of which the newly 
dubbed Knight, Sir Richard Maguire, was a member, unan- 
mously voted him a medal to testify their appreciation of his 
intrepid conduct. 

There must be an interruption again in the continuity of our 
notices of the Society, from the loss of another volume of the 
Journals. When we can once more avail ourselves of their 
guidance, although we miss the names of Plunket, Bushe, and 
the other distinguished men of whom the Society could boast 
a few years back, yet there is still presented an array little 1- 
ferior. Among the members of the Society, at the time 
of which we write, were many who afterwards adorned the 
episcopal and judicial bench. Of the former we may mention 
Kyle, afierwards Provost, and Bishop of Cork ; and sometime 
subsequently, the excellent Bishop Jebb: while of the latter 
were the present Chief Justice Lefroy, the Pennefathers, Jebb, 
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and Torrens. Lord Caulfield, the Hon. Mr. Bourke, and John 
Latouche, afterwards M.P. for Dublin, were likewise members. 

In Novemver,1793, the Society appears in a new light, when 
it was voted —“ That one hundred flannel waistcoats be granted 
by The Historical Society for the use of the British army m- 
Flanders.” ee : 

But, unfortunately, neither the distinction 0} her members, 
nor their patriotism, could preserve the Society long from a 
collision with the Board,when the guardian spirit which watched 
over the former was withdrawn. Hutchinson, at this time, was 
in England, suffering from ill health, from which he never re- 
covered; and itmay be conjectured that the Board did not 
look at all more favorably upon the Society from its having 
been fostered by the Provost, with whom they had carried on 
apetty warever since he had attained that position. The 
members of the Board could not, moreover, be expected to 
entertain that sympathy for the Society which they might have 
felt if it had existed in their young days, andif they had re- 
ceived a part of their education through its means. 

Be this as it may, the dispute was not long delayed, and 
Mr. Miller, the then Juinor Dean, must be considered the 
chief mover in the matter. One evening during the 
long vacation, when most of the members of the College had 
dispersed, he perceived an hackney coach drive into the 
square, and three young men, whom he recognized, alighting 
from it, accompanied by, horribile dictu! two females. This 
was too much for the good Dean, and he at once laid the affair 
before the Board. ‘he authorities being naturally much 
displeased, issued an order excluding the delinquents from 
the precincts of the College. 

On the re-assembling of the students for the winter, and 
the resumption of the meetings of The Historical Society, the 
Dean, as an ex-officio member, happening to attend, perceived 
one of those who had been excluded in the room, whereupon 
he requested the anditor to have the offending party removed ; 
he then appealed to the Chairman, but neither of them was 
willing to exert his influence or authority : applying then, per- 
sonally, to the gentleman himself, he retired rather than involve 
the Society ina dispute with the authorities of the University, 
and thus it was thought the affair would have ended. But the 
dispute was not allowed to rest here: the Society, imagining 
us Independence invaded, appointed a Committee to investi- 
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gate the affair. Mr. Miller, hereupon, conceiving this as 
tantamount to an inquiry into his conduct as Dean, "and thus 
overthrowing all discipline and rule, laid the affair before the 
Board; and that body, not sorry for an excuse to bring 
the Society, hitherto more independent than they thought 
agreeable, sade ‘’’ more direct control, published a code 
rules which, among other commands, forbade any one 
continue a member of the Socie by thee hame was no longer 
on the C oll ege bi oks, and ordered that the name of the pro- 
poser of the inquiry into the Dean’s conduct should be erased 
from the Tiet of the Society. 

‘lo this message a Committee of the Society returned an 
answer, expli ining their conduct with regard to the Inquiry ; 
alleging that the Board was mistaken as to its object, which 
was merely to discover the reason of a member being forced 
to retire from their meetings, and hoping that the Board would 
not insist onthe name of the proposer being erased from the 
books; the Committee also pointed out the ruinous effects of 
the order for the exclusion of the extern members, as destruc- 
tive to the prosperity of the Society, and hoped that the Board 
would reconsider the question. 

Upon receipt of this answer the Board declared that they 
were more than ever convinced of the impropriety of the ex- 
tern members being still allowed to attend the meetings of the 
Society, and ended by resuming possession of the rooms where 
the Socicty had been accustomed to assemble ; offering, however, 


the use of them to any of the students who might choose to meet 
me et to such restrictions as the Board should think proper to 
a cri 


‘The Society, upon this, adjourned to the Assembly Rooms, 
in William-st. In this room an address was drawn up 
and sent to the Provost, in which, after detailing the particulars 
of the dispute from the first, they thus conclude :— 


«Thus exiled from the University, the Historical Society cannot 
prevail upon themselves to bida melancholy farewell to a place, 
where their institution has flourished four and twe nty years, without 
offering the humbie tribute of their gratitude for the kind protection 
with which you have so long honored them, Anxious for the con- 
tinuance of your good opinion, they wish to impress upon your Te 

collection, that they — always observed the highest respect for the 
heads of the © olleg + that the concessions which they have offeret 


proceed as te as is consistent with the spirit of gentlemen, and the 
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honor of a Society which aspired to your protection, and that they 
have never abused that freedom in their general constitution which 
is, perhaps, as necessary to the utility and character of such an in- 
stitution, as it is incompatible with the control attempted to be ex- 
ercised by the Board. To your judgement the Historical Society 
submit how far aseparation from the College may effect the cause of 
lite literature, the existence of their Institution, and the interests 
of the University committed to your charge.” 


The Society does not appear to have received any answer 
to this address, which we may account for by the illness of the 
Provost, who died early in the following September. In him 
the Society lost one of her warmest supporters, who might 
have prevented the secession from College had he been at his 
lace at the Board. 

The death of this extraordinary man whose importunities 
for place are so well known, is thus noticed in a contem- 
porary paper. “September 5th, in Dublin, aged 79, Right 
Hon. John Iely Hutchinson, principal Secretay of State 
for Ireland, one of the Most Honourable Privy Council 
of that Kingdom, M.P. for the city of Cork, Provost 
of ‘Trinity College, Dublin, and L.L.D. He was also Major 
of the 4th Regiment of Horse, and Searcher, Packer, and Gau- 
ger of the Port of Strangford”! His appomtment to the ma- 
jority of the fourth regiment is thus related : “Lord ‘ownsend, 
secing him one day toddling up the drawing room of the Castle 
in some apparent impatience, exclaimedto Sir John Blaquiere, 
‘See, see, here comes the Prime Sergeant ; is there any thing va- 
cant ?’ Nothing that | know of, replied Sir John ‘huta major- 
ty inacavalry regiment.’ * Oh well, give it to him—give it to 
him at onee, to stop his mouth.’ The Provost actually departed 
a Major of Dragoons, and sold out next morning !” 

he Society testified their recollection of him by offering, 
onthe motion of Bushe,a gold medal for the best cumposition 
to be sent im in honor of his memory. 

_ The Board now carried their hostility still further, and pub- 
ished a decree forbidding any student to attend any meeting 
outside the walls, held for the purpose of debate. " 'The So- 
—“ on this laid their case before the visitors, complaining 
YF tie Geeree forbidding any student from attending their 
nee 3 and praying them to consider whether the severest 
collegiate censure should be inflicted on such students as at- 
tended a Societ 
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also by those who, though scattered abroad in England, and 
elsewhere, stil] retained ‘that. affectionate regard towards the 
Society which we might expect froin those who had exverienced 
its benefits, in first calling forth their talents, and affording 
such opportunities for their display. ° 
The members of the Society then . ‘sident in London called 
a meeting at the Crown and Rolls, Chance ry Lane, and drew 
up an address, thanking the Society for the m: anly stand that 
had been m: ade, and offering their assistance in any way that 
might be deemed useful during the struggle. But not alone 
from those who had been formerly members did expressions 
of sympathy and encouragement come ; for, on laying before 
the Speculative Society an account of thei dispute with the 
soard, they received the following reply :— 


“Gentlemen, the, Speculative Society of Edinburgh conceive 
theinselves highly indebted to you for your friendly communication 
of the 2st Jan., 1795, which they have ordered to be inserted on 
their Records. They do not fail to meet with equal warmth the 
obliging expressions of esteem and regard which that letter contains, 
nor to take the deepest concern in whatever regards the interests of 
an Institution, their amicable connections with which they so highly 
value. —As this connection is founded on the basis of their common 
literary pursuits, the Spec ‘ulative Society conceives that it subsists 
independant of the private regulations by which each Institution is 
governe ‘id, and ought not, therefore, to be affected by such changes 
in those regulations as either mi Ly find it convenient or proper to 
adopt. As, therefor e, the Spe culative Socie ty do not conceive that 
the original compact of 1783 is in any degree affected by the cir- 
cumstances announced by the Historical Soc iety, they beg leave 
to assure you that they consider it as subsisting i in ith origin: al force, 
and will be happy to receive with all usual privileges such members 
of the Historical Society, bringing with them proper certificates, 
as may favor them with take attendance during their residence in 
the City of Edinburgh. In obedience to an unanimous resolution of 
the Socie ty, dated the 17th curr mt, we have the honor to sub- 
scribe ourselves, Gentlemen, your most humble Servants, 

Pr . Jeffrey, President, 
Walter Scott, Secretary. 


But the sympathy of friends was not confined merely to 
civil speeches and resolutions. One of the former me unbers, 
Mr. Lvans, informed the Society that a considerable sum of 
money Was atl “ey disposal, if the eiren nstances ot the So- 
ciety ‘demanded it. This offer was thankfully declined. 

The ( College Boar did not stand tamely by “while the Society 
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thus proceeding independent of their support, as we may ga- 
ther from the following resolutions :— 


«Resolved, that the late public admonition of Lewis Kerr, Esq. 
our worthy auditor, by the Board, for discharging a trust reposed 
‘1 him by the Society, appearing to us a continuance of the unme- 
rited persecution exercised by the Heads of the College against this 
we are determined to support him if he should deem an 
appeal to the visitors an expedient measure, and that we do hereby 
empower him to draw upon our [reasurer from time to time for 
such sums as may be requisite for that purpose. Resolved, That 
the warmest thanks of this Society be presented to Lewis Kerr, 
Esq., our worthy auditor, for his temperate, manly, and firm con- 
duct when called before the Board for presenting the address of 
this Society to that Body.” 


Society ; 


While the dispute thus went on it was not confined to de- 
erees on one side, or resolutions on the other; the Press was 
called in to the aid of the belligerent parties, and squibs of 
every kind appeared ; now it was a farce, now a burlesque 
poem or satirical song; at one time the language used was 
Greek or Latin, at another the vernacular tongue was laid 
under contribution. From among these various efforts of wit, 
and satire we select one, quoted by Madden in lis Life of 
Enmet, in which grave humor and bitter irony are conspi- 
cuous— 

“Ata full meeting of the Vintners, Publicans, and Courtezans, 
in the City of Dublin, held the Ist of May, 1794, Mrs. Margaret 
Leeson in the chair. Resolved, Ist. That the thanks of this meet- 
ing be presented to the Vice Provost and Senior Fellows of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, for their public spirited suppression of the 
Historical Society. 

“2ndly. That the said Society has considerably injured our res- 
pective trades, by employing the Gentlemen of the University 
(formerly their best customers) one whole evening in the week in 
literary pursuits, and wasting many other evenings in preparation 
for it. ° 

3rdly, That the kind interference of the College must cause 
the custom of the College to return gradually to us, and the time 
of the young gentlemen to be more profitably employed, than in 
the pursuits of the said Institution. 

g “That the Provost and Senior Fellows be made free of our 
Society, and that the freedom of the same be presented to them 
in a quicksilver box. 

“Mrs. Leeson having left the chair, and Mrs. Simpson being 
called thereto, Resolved—That the thanks of this meeting be given 
; “rs. Leeson for her very proper conduct in the chair. Signed 
¥ order, 

Catherine Grant, Secretary.” 
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But we will not dwell any longer on this dispute. It is painful 
to find a body of men, distinguished by learning and talents, 
engaged in this petty and unnatural warfare with — those 
who were placed under their control for guidance and 
instruction. 

Bushe was chosen to deliver the customary speech on 
the first meeting of the society after their separation from the 
University. For this speech, we refer our readers to Mr, 
Phillips’ Specimens of Lrish Eloquence: for purity of style 
and vigor of thought it may be set beside any afterwards 
delivered by its distinguished author.* 

The Society continued to meet for a considerable time after 
this separation; but, as the members dropped off, and as the 
Society established in the University as its successor increased 
in fame,the original Society declined gradually, until, in 1806, a 
meeting was called, at which it was resolved to hand over the 
Journals and other property to the Intern Society, whose career 
it will be our object now to follow. 

In our next number we shall present the Second, and conclud- 
ing Kra, of The Historical Society of Trinity College, Dublin. 


ART. 1V.—FRENCH LIFE IN THE REGENCY. 


lL. Le Chevalier DHlarmental. Par Alexandre Dumas, 3 
‘Tomes: Paris. 
2. La Regence. Par Alexandre Dumas, 2 Tomes : Paris. 


Though our business, in the present paper, 1s chiefly with 
the corrto the Regent, Phihp of Orleans, we commence a 
little | gher up in the course of European history, that our 
readers may have a clearer perception of the relations 10 which 
the characters to be introduced stand towards each other. 
Pilip of Austria having espoused, in 1496, Joanna of Spain, 


* See the most brilliant portions of this address, inserted in [Risu 
Quarrerty Review, Vol, IL. No. 9, to p.p. 58 to6l, Art. “ Charles 
Kendal Bushe,” 
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daughter and heiress of Ferdinand and Isabella, became, in 
her right, possessor of Castile and Aragon. At his death his 
son, Charles V., inherited the Netherlands and Spain, was 
crowned Emperor in 1520, and afterwards annexed Milan to 
his possessions. At his abdication he resigned the Empire 
to his brother Ferdinard L. of Austria, and gave Spain and 
the Low Countries to his son Philip IL, who afterwards be- 
came the husband of Mary Tudor. ‘To this latter monarch 
succeeded, in turn, his son,and grandson, by the respective 
titles of Philip ILL. and Philip LV. 

Louis XLV. while still in full enjoyment of all the pleasures 
which youth, power, and riches are supposed to afford, took 
to wife Maria Theresa, daughter of this Fourth Philip of Spain, 
renouncing for himself and issue all claims to the succession of 
the monarchy of that Kingdom. Leopold, kmperor of Aus- 
tria, successor in direct line to Ferdinard I., was united to 
Margaret, another daughter ; and the Elector of Bavaria, at a 
latter period, was married to the only daughter of this last named 
imperial couple. Charles II. succeeded his father, Philip LV., in 
1663 ; he married Marie Louise, daughter of Philip of Orleans 
and MHenrietta Maria of England, and died, in 1700, without 
issue,and thus ended the Austrian line of Spanish Sovereigns. 
The son of the Elector of Bavaria had been named Jiis suc- 
cessor, as a selection of one of the children of Louis or Leopold 
would, in its probable results, create a power too formidable 
to the peace of Nurope.Theearly death of this young prince,how 
ever, made a choice between two great evils necessary, and the 
agents of the french and German Courts, by their cabals and 
intiigues, sufliciently embittered the last hours of Charles. 
Count Harrach, the Austrian Envoy, was not esteemed at the 
Court, owing to his peculiarly unprepossessing manner and 
character, and the want of liberality on the part of his master ; 
whilst Harcourt, the French Plenipotentiary, was supplied 
with ample funds for any occasion that might arise, and was, 
moreover, a favorite, from his good nature, liberality, and 
ae demeanour. The French interest prevailing, Philip, 
amd tt \oiees the Dauphin Louis, and, consequently, 
eck bs) * ee oe was hamed successor, and 
James:the Secx ete a t : as of Charles IT. The death of 
‘Yoo agian ‘ond of England, occurring about this time, and 
jin ¥ | aring to favor the rights of Is son, who now as- 

ead the title of James IL. King of Great Britain, William 
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Ht. of England, naturally felt uncomfortable, and formed with 
the Duteh and theAustrian Emperor,what was called the Grand 
Alhance,—the object betmeto set the Spanish crown on the Ger. 
man Prince’s head, and thus keep the French power within yea. 
sonable colnpass. The death of William, the next year ( L702) 
wasa happy event for France, and for Philip, but Portuzal joined 
her arms to those of their enemies, and the forces of Eneland 
Holland, Austria, and Portugal descended on the devoted 
Peninsula. The Marquis de Ruvigny (Lord Galway) who had 
figured at Aughrim, Sir James Stanhope, and the eccentrig 
Karl of Peterborough (the latter in the capacity of Volunteer) 
directed the operations of the Mnglish allies, in this disas. 
trous War oi tiie Suecession, from 1702 to 1714, during which, 
they were twice in possession of Madrid, but were obliged to 
evacuate i each time by the loyal conduet of the Castilians. 
‘The Marquis Villadarias, a brave old Spaniard, ( 

ourable mention for his defence of Cadiz, and other noble deeds. 
The bold and skilful) Duke of Berwick was Philip’s sword and 
shield dune the struggle. The battle of Almanza, won by him 
in 1707, was one of the most brilliant successes known in modern 
warfare; while nothing in ancient or modern time ean be com- 
pared to the obstinacy and valor of the besieged Catalansin Barce- 
lona, except perhaps the defence of Saragossa in the late war. A 
descendant of Stanhope’s, engaged in the Peninsular cam- 
paign of LSOS, was frequently asked, by the native Spaniards, 
if he were a descendant of the Good Don Diego Estanop of the old 
war, Whose just and gallant conduct had preserved his fame 
among them during the whole intervenng century.* 


" ] 
CSCrves [ioe 


* Through the entire of these wars, The 33rd,or ** Duke of Wellington's 
Regiment,” served. It was raised in the year 1702 ; the first Colonel 
of the Regiment was James Stanhope, and the first service upon which 
it was employed was in the war of the Spanish succession. It formed 
a part of a large foree under the Duke of Ormonde, which was sent 

ainst Cadiz and Vido. It was one of the Regiments which formed 
part of the famous ariny under the Earls of Peterborough and Galway, 
in Spain, at the siege of Valentia in 1705. It was afterwards in the 
niomoratte battle ot Aimanza fought by the confederate army en the 
dt April, i7o7, under the chief command of the Marquis Das Minas. 


the Regiment suffered a loss of three Captains, five subaltcrus, and 
Omen. In l7o8 the Regiment, then called * Heroes,” sailed as part 
of the oxpedition under the Duke of Mariberough against St. Malo; on 
the Ist of Angust it formed part of the unfortunate armament under 
General Bight, and was i 'tey re-cmbark at St. Cas Bay in face 0} 
the enemy. Phe toss of the 3trd was considerable, including Kdmona- 
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Peterborough’s memory is indeed endeared to us by his 
dashing intrepidity, and unselfish zeal forthe cause to which he 
was united, and the generous protection he showed on so many 
oecasions to the vanquished. But we must record an 
unworthy act of his towards one of our countrymen, a Count 
Mahoni, in the service of Philip. Ina conference which he held 
with this gentleman, to whom he was related by intermarriage, 
he strove to induce him to come over to the Allies, but the loyal 
Irishman though rather too frank aud cordial on the occasion, 
heldstoutly to his duty. —Peterborough immediately afterwards 
conveyed to Mahoni’s superior officer secret information of his 
alleged treachery to his party, and confirmed it by the infor- 
mation of pretended deserters.— Poor Mahom was, in conse- 
quence, arrested and degraded, but in the end, after a world of 
annoyance and trouble, his good name and rank were restored, 
[t does not appear that the contriver of his disgrace made any 
exertious to repair the mischief he had done. 

Leopold died in 1705, Joseph his son and successor in 1711, 
and Charles. VI. Joseph’s brother assisted in person during the 
greater part of the war of the succession : a medal was struck 
aud extensively circulated at the time, bearing the inscription 
—Chas. VI. by the Grace of the Heretics Himperor, §e. 
Ruvigny, who commanded the British Auxiliaries, being a 
Frenchman by birth, and the French and Spanish forces 
being led by Berwick, natural son of James LI, the French- 
man had frequently to restrain his feelings while listening to 
his own officers drinking the health of his great opponent, under 
the title of the British Commander, as the quibble would effect- 
ually justify the toast if he showed any resentment. 


stone, in officer distinguished for his gallantry and bravery. In 1794 
the Regiment, then commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Wellesley, after- 
wards Duke of Wellington, embarked at the Cove of Cork for India.— 
The Regiment continued in active service during the whole campaign 
of Mysore, and was one of the corps employed in thestorm of the fortress 
of Seringapatam, on the 4th of May, 1799, where its loss was consider. 
able, rhe 38rd, on the glorious plain of Waterloo, remained in position 
on the field of battle until about noon, on the 17th, when the Army be- 
san to retire from Quatre Bras, On the forenoon of the 18th the Regi- 
ment rejoined the Brigade in position. The loss of the gallant 
yr Was as follows :—Killed—Officers, 11; Sergeants, 8; rank and 
wie. “47, M ounded— Officers, 26; Sergeants, 14; rank and file, 203. 
A abe bbb den of this gallant corps sailed from Kingstown, to join 
» voilments at Malta, for service in ‘Turkey, on the morning of ‘Tues- 
‘ay, March 28th, 1854. : 
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Philip, Duke of Orleans, afterwards Regent, bore a trifling part 
in the war, as did the Duke of Vendome, grandson of 
Henryl V.This last commander,who presented in his own person 
an exaggeration of the failings and defects of his grandfather, had 
defeated the Austrians in Lombardy, and brought thence, in 
his train, Alberoni, the future prime minister of Philip. 
His treatment of the commou soldiers was invariably marked by 
affability and kindness, but to persons of, or near, his own rank 
he was morose and disobliging. He curbed bike natural petu- 
lance, while mixing among the Hidalgos, in order not to pre- 
judice the common cause ; but on one occasion, while the old 

Castihan nobles were signing al soeraraes of loyalty and 
attachment to Philip, and m: arking : after their names,—Nod/e as 
the King, he could hardly restrain bis wrath. It burst forth at 
last, at the sight ofa little variation, introduced by one grandee, 
which ran thus, —Nodle as the King, and even more 80. “How,” 
said he, “is shiathe respect you show to the Regal line of the Bour- 
bon?” “Pardon,” was the answer, “Philip though : King and 
a Bourbon, is still but a Fi enchinan, while we are Castilians.” 
Philip’s first wife was Maria Louisa, daughter to the Duke of 
Savoy. Some historians dwell on Ins love of ceremonial, his 
dislike to personal exertions, and the entrusting — his 
authority to favorites ; but compared with other Sovereigns 
of the time he appears to considerable advantage. It is 
hard to blame him for taking possession of the Spanish 
Throne after having been fe eally declared the late King’s sue- 
cessor, and though not fod of fighting for its own sake he was 
constitutionally brave, a devout Christian, an_ affectionate 
husband, and as good a sovereign as he could afford to be. 
[lis Queen was worthy of her ex: alted station and circumstan- 
ces: When a necessity arose, she quickened the natural indolence 
of her husband, and on one oceasion bh: arangued the Cortes with 
such effect, as to procure a very unhoped for supply of the 
sinews of war. 

While Spain was desolated by this unhappy strife, the 
leading powers were contending on the same account in Belgium 
Germany, and Lombardy. France during these, and the pre- 
ceding a suffered severe reverses at the hands of M: aribo- 
ough and Prince Enge ne, at Blenheim in 1704; at Ramillies, 
in 1706; atOudenarde, in 1 708 ; and by a doubtfal fight at Mal- 
plaquet, in 1700; and vet, after suing unsuccesfully for peace, 
she was able to route 14,000 English under Albemarle in 
1711, by the skill and bravery of Marshal Vatlans. 











THE REGENCY. 





VRENCH LIFE IN 
Queen Anne having seen the last hope of the reign 
of her own issue extinguished, began to feel better disposed 
to the accession of her brother, and of course with a better 
dispositionto make peace with France and with Philip. Har- 
ley and Boingbroke, having secured the wand of power lately 
held by the Duke andDuchess of Marlborough, seconded the 
Queen's wishes so well that a good understanding with the 
French court was soon established without the consent 
of the Emperor or the Dutch; and Philip was acknow- 
ledged King of Spainand the Indies, on giving up his claims 
to the Netherlands and [taly. Holland became a party after 
some time, but the Emperor was not so easily won over. 

Louis having now reigned about seventy years, and having led 
avery “fast” life in his youth and manhood, for which 
we may charitably hope he felt real contrition towards the de- 
cline of his years, and nowat the close, seeing a prospect 
of peace and rest to his worn out realm, had the grief to wit- 
ness the death of Lewis, the Danphin, in 1711, and 
the death of the Dauphin’s eldest son, the amiable and vir- 
tuousDuke of Burgundy, next year; and in three weeks after- 
wards, the death of this prince’s eldest son, the Duke of 
Brittany. ‘There now remained only the Duke of Anjou, 
a sickly infant of two years old, as presumptive heir, and in 
case of lis failure, Philip of Spain would be the Sovereign 
of the two great Kingdoms. 

Louis,in his Will, had appointed the Duke of Mayne, (his son 
by Madame de Montespan) Regent of the kingdom, and guardian 
of Louis XV. He had previously attempted the impossible by 
legitimizing this Prince and the Duke of 'Tholouse, another of 
hisbastards. He expired inl715,and hisfuneral cortege to the 
Church of St. Denis was unattended by a single member of his 
own family. here was even asort of fair held onthe plain adjoin- 
ing the Royal sepulchre at the expected period of the funeral, 
with the simple intention of offering every indignity to his 
remains. Doubtless the unceasing warfare of his long reign 
had inflicted misery, and ruin, and grief, incalculable on his 
subjects,—but. this might have been overlooked but for the 
devotion of his latter years, and the consequent restraint and 
lorced semblance of piety which his licentious court was obliged 
to assume. In the first assembly of Parliament after his death, 
the will was superseded by the address and vigor of the Duke 
of Orleans, his nephew. Orleans was appointed Regent,and the 
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Marquis Villeroi, a pompous nobleman who enjoyed the privilege 
of having lost every battle in which he had commanded, obtained 
the personal charge of the Royal Infant. 

The Duke of Vendome, who has been already mentioned, 
was conducting the Italian war against Hugene in 1705, with 
ereat credit to the French arms. The Duke of Parma at this 
time had occasion to send to him one of his Council, the 

sishop of St Domino, to pray himto moderate the intensity of 
his exactions on his territories. Vendome, at the period of the 
envoy’s arrival, was employed innocently enough, but neither 
the accompaniments, nor the locality, were well adapted for the 
reception of strangers. The Bishop was somewhat put out of 
countenance by the mse en secne, but not wishing to prejudice 
his master’s affairs, he appeared not to be aware of any thing 
unusual, but, enquired after the Ducal health. “AIL right” was 
the reply. “ Indeed your Grace’s countenance” (one adorned 
with many carbuncles)“seems at presentrather flushed.” “Bah! 
that is nothing to another region of my body;” and he was about 
to give a visible and very unnecessary proof of the truthfulness 
of lis speech, but this was too much for the nerves of the good 
Prelate, and he made a hasty retreat, promising to send a more 
fitting substitute to transact the business, namely, lis almoner, 
Alberon, 

Alberoni wasborn in the eabin of a gardener. While a boy 
lie amused his leisure by ringing the church bell for pravers, 
and being grown up, he exchanged his linen frock for the cler- 
ical collar. He was of a jovial disposition, and laughed on 
every occasion. One day the Duke of Parma, who never laughed 
at all,heard him indulging in one of his boisterous cachinnations, 
and calling to him to know the reason, he related some 
ridiculous and grotesque adventure, at which the melancholy 
nobleman was obliged to laugh in spite of himself; and beginning 
to find a wonderful benefit from the risible exercise , he attached 
the young cleric to his own chapel, as much for the sake ol 
enjoying his buffoonery, as for any other service. By and by, 
he perceived that his jester was a man of wit and judgment, 
and fitted to serve him in a political capacity as well as in that 
of a household buffoon, and to him was now entrusted the affair 
of winning Vendome over to amicable relations. He found the 
French commander occupied as before, but improved the Ww 
promising occasion by paying a compliment suitable to tie 
circumstances to the great chief; and being at dinner soou 
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after with the Duke, he took a napkin on his arm, walked 
down to the kitchen, and concocted such a plate of Parmesan 
soup, as secured the ducal stomach to his interests for ever. 
Quraspirant took no pains to instruct the cook in the concoction 
of the new dish, indeed he took special care not to impart the 
receipt to lim at all, so that Vendome kept Alberoni about his 
person as much as he could ; brought hitn to Paris, and thence 
to Spain, when he went thither himself to bring aid to Philip. 
In the solemn, pompous, and dull atmosphere of the Spanish 
court, the presence of such a man as Alberoni must have been 
considered a charm, as his entertaining qualities were fully 
matched by his powers in managing the wires of court intrigue. 
Hecontrived to secure the office of Envoy of Parma at Madrid, 
but lost his patron, the Duke, in 1712,by an over indulgence in 
a feast of shell fish. 

The Queen of Spain died in 1714, and it was a matter of 
some moment to Alberom, and to the Princess Ursino,to 
select a successor whom they might easily mould to 
their own interests. ‘This strong minded and liberal lady just 
mentioned, whose exemption from moral and religious prejudices 
must have endeared her memory to George Sand when young, 
and to Lady Morgan young or old, had on one occasion opened 
the Government dispatches on their way to France, and found 
herself therein impeached’ of living with her secretary as lis 
mistress, or at least of being privately married to him. Ina 
marginal note she stoutly demed the second impeachment, but 
did not condescend to notice the other; resealed the parcel, and 
forwarded itto its destination. Afterhaving figured in the courts 
of France and Italy, and having released her husband from his 
marital obligations, she had held for some years, the post 
of chief Lady in Waiting to the late Queen. Chronicles. re- 
late that though now near the ripe age of seventy,she entertained 
some hopes of consoling the afflicted widower. Finding a serious 
obstacle to this design in the personal dislike shown to her by 
Philip,she consented toAlberoni’s selection of Elizabeth Farnese, 
daughter of the late Duke,and niece of Francis, reigning Duke of 
Parma,whom he represented as a young, artless, damsel, brought 
up on butter and cheese, and taking no interest in any thing 
but needle work and embroidery. She would be allowed the 
empty title of Queen, but the Princess might mould her as a 
pat of butter into any shape befitting their common interests. 
Now Philip, though a meek man in his way, and never willing 
‘0 use personal harshness, loved domestic quiet; and warned by 
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thememory of little family broils, during the life of his |, ate Queen, 
and incited or encour: iged bythe Princes ss, Wrote secretly to hisnew 
bride while on her journey, and advieed her to get rid of Ma- 
dame at once, or give up all idea of future douneatic comfort, 
And she followed his advice to the letter. On their first inter. 
view, the Princess having gone forward to meet her, she made 
occasion of a quarrel, got her arrested, and conveyed i In her 
court dress,in intensely cold weather, and i I a carriage, one of 
whose windows was accidentally broken, first. to Burgos, and 
then across the Pyrenees. She closed a feverish and worth. 
less career at the little court of James IIL. in Rome. The 
day after the nuptials Phihp declared Alberoni prime minister, 

As the succeeding portions of this paper will chiefly have rela- 
tion to the French Court, a glance at the genealogy of the 
Royal Family may be here appropriate. Henry 1V, the firs 
monarch of France of the house of Bourbon, traced his line 
from the first of the name,—Robert V., Ban! of Clermont, 
and Lord of Bourbon, youngest son to Lenin TX, the other 
Royal branch,—that of Valois, having ended by the deaths, 
in succession, of the three sons of Henry .,—Francis IL, 
Charles IX., and Henry IIT. Henry IV. left two sons,— 
Lewis XIILIL., his successor, and Gaston of Orleans. Few are 
ignorant of the fact, that this monarch and his Kingdom were 
strictly ruled by the great Cardinal Richelieu, or are unaware 
of the miserable plots of Gaston,from time to time,and their 0 
less miserable failures ; and of the execution of his less guilty 
friends and creatures, while Gaston himself got each 
time no more than a fri nidly pat on the back, and a recommen- 
dation to rusticate for a short period, and be more loyal for the 
future. Ob! the good old times, when litile princes had whip- 
ping boys, whose suife ring b: acks were fl wved when their Royal 
masters were idle or ni aughty ; and honored be the memory of 
your birch rod, O Great Buchanan, which, rejecting meaner 
proxies, smacked the Royal skin of James, the burner ol 
witches. 

One of Gaston’s daughters, the Duchess of Montpeusier, 18 
celebrated by her own Memoirs,and by all the sufferings she 
met at the hands of her lover and tyrant, the Duke of Lau- 
zun. Louis XII{., worn out by the control of Richelieu, and 
by the ennui ensuing on the recovery of his liberty at 
that great man’s demise, died off at last, leaving issue, Louis 


XLV., then a child, ne Philip, Duke of Orleans. Louis was 
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married early to Maria Theresa, daughter to Philp IV. of 
Spain by his Queen, Khizi abeth, daughter of Henry LV. of 
France; consequently the young couple were first cousins, 

The Dauphin, their son, “who  aaale have been Louis XV. if 
he had survived his father, was married to the electoral Princess 
of Bavaria: thei children were Louis, Duke of Burgundy, 
Philip, Duke of Anjou, afterwards our Philip V. of Spain, and 
Gaston, Duke of Berry. Before the death of Louis XLV., as 
was sendicmea. both the Dauplun and his eldest son, Bur- 
eundy, and his eldest grandson, Brittany, died in rapid 
succession. 

One of Louis’s daughters by the Duchess de la Valliere, was 
married to the Duke of Bourbon, Prince de Conti. ‘The C on- 
tis, and Condés, and Charolais, being one branch of the des- 
cendants of that Robert, Count of Clermont, mentioned above, 
and consequently relations of the reigning family, and 
Princes of the Blood. 

Philip, Dake of Orleans, brother of Louis XLV., was first 
espoused to Henrietta Maria, daughter of Charles Ll. of Eng- 
land. One of their daughters became wife of Charles I. of 
Spain, and another, the wife of the Duke of Savoy. 

By his sa wile, Kliza Carlotta, the Palatinate Princess, 
he had Philip, Duke of Chartres , who, on his father’s death in 
1701,became Duke of Orleans ; and on the death of his uncle, 
the King, appointed himself Regent, did his duty conscien- 
liously to lis Royal Ward, never punished a personal affront, 
compose d music, made chemical experiments, spent his even- 
ings in bad company, and withal, was never able to conquer 
the dreaded enemy, Kunui. Premisi sing that the eldest son of 
France derives his title of Dauphin from the following cireum- 
stance, our genealogical memoranda are ended. 

Humbert. of Dauphiné, one of the Blood Royal, seeing him- 
self without heirs, made over his province to Philip of Valois 
in 1358, on condition that, the eldest Prince should ever after- 
wards be styled Dauphin. Charles V., surnamed the Wise, 
Was the first who bore the title, his accession dates, 1364. 

Let us return to our Regent : whatever were his short 
comings in other respects, he \ was a most affectionate and duti- 
ful son to the Princess Palatine, who nevertheless had a rough 
Way of exhibiting her maternal feelings. For instance, Philip 
being urged by the King to marry Mlle. de Blois, daughter 


of the Due hess de la V alliere, and at last giving a very relue- 
2? ” 
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tant consent, his mother rewarded his compliance by a lusty 
slap on the shook in the presence of the crowded court. His 
chief objects, from his assumption of the Regency, were to 
humble the pretensions of the Dukes of Maine, and of Tholouse 
to whom the late King had given the pas over the Dues ef 
Pairs, after legitimizing them, and making them eligible to the 
succession, and to bring the young Louis XV. safe through his 
minority, and thus silence the obloquy under which he suffered 
of having been accessory to the deaths of the Dauphin, and 
his direct heirs. 

Now, as in the event of the death of the infant Lewis XV., 
Philip V. would be the direct inheritor of the French Crown, 
and consequently Philip of Orleans would lose all influence, 
and all the interest of France and Spain would be employed to 
settle the Pretender comfortably in St.James’s,and moreover the 
balance of power in Europe would be jerked out of the hori- 
zontal, it will not be wonderful to find Cardinal Dubois, the 
Regent’s Aint Panne, closeted with George I. and the 
Dutch Plenipot ntiary in London, and entering into a strict 
union against the King of Spain, and his minister Alberoni. 

On the other side, the Duchess of Maine, who was worth 
ten such as the lazy and worthless Duke, her husband, galled 
by his disgrace and loss of influence, is contriving to procure 
an autograph from Philip to his nephew Louis, requesting 
him to call together the States General. 

The notables thus convened, being won:over in the interim, 
are to depose the Regent, and give his office to her husband, 
and an identity of interest is to be established between the two 
countries. In aid of this manceuvre, or in ease of its failure, some 
bold spirits were to seize on the person of the Rege nt, and 
convey him ina close carriage, on pretence of his being a 
gentleman of unsound mind, to some fortress in Spain, and 
thus save him the annoyance of witnessing the triumph of his 
political rivals. 

So far we ote sk tehed the political Instory of the period 
in Wilich our author has laid his plot, and now we turn to 
themore imine ii te subject of the present paper 

If we can trust to internal evidence, and the re port of French 
lite rary critics, Le Cheralier D Harnentel, though appe aring 
with the name of Dumas on the title-page, is written Dy 
Auguste Maquet, his ablest collaborateur, and in fact a better 
novelist than his principal. With equal energy and descriptive 
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ower, he avoids Dumas’ extravagance, and takes the trouble 
of depending for plot, language, and incidents, op his own exer- 
tions, in preference to pillaging the brain-stores of lis brother 
scribes. 

Our hero isa brave young Nivernois Gentleman, who had 
just joined Marshal Villars’ forces, towards the close of the 
reign of Louis XLV., after Tallard and Marsin had been beaten 
at Hochstett, Villeroi at Ramilies, and when the accomplished 
Villars himself was not able to command fortune at Malplaquet. 
Louis could neither keep up the war, nor would his enemies 
allow him peace on any honorable terms. He was satisfied to 
abandon Spain and narrow his frontiers, but this would not suf- 
ficeyunless he allowed free passage through his realm to his con- 
querors, while marching to dethrone his grandson ; and give up 
to their tender care, Cambray, Metz, Rochelle, and Bayonne. 
The poor battered old Monarch shed tears of rage in the midst 
of his Council, and these tears procured a fresh army. 

Villars, at the head of this force, marched straight to De- 
nain, where the enemy under Albemarle, with eyes fixed on the 
agony of France, had no apprehension of an attack. They had 
established a strong line of fortifications betweeu Denain and 
Marchiennes. Villars announced publicly his intention of 
attacking Landrecy, but instead of doing so, he marched in the 
night towards the lines mentioned, flung three bridges over the 
Scheldt, got into the marshes where the soldiers were up to 
their middle in water, attacked the redoubts, carried them, 
arrived at Denain, passed the fosse, penetrated the town, and 
received from the Chevalier D’ Harmental the sword of Albe- 
marle whom he had just made prisoner. 

But the fight is not yet won ; Eugene is approaching ; Villars 
seizeson the Bridge he is to pass, his headlong charges are 
seven times repulsed, and his best men are destroyed by the 
Artillery and the Bayonets of the French. With his dress all 
tattered by bullets, and blood flowing from two wounds, 
Eugene mounts his third horse, shedding tears of rage, and 
retires, tearing his gauntlets with his teeth. Six hours have 
changed the destiny of the world, La Belle France is saved, and 
Louis is still Le Grand Rot, 
ae immediately dispatches the Chevalier, though 

poe and weary, to announce the happy event at Court : 
‘springs on a fresh horse, and in twelve hours is at Versailles. 
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‘ Villars had foreseen what would happen to his protégé. At 
the first word he uttered, Mme. de Maintenon took him by the hand, 
and conducted him to the King who was engaged with his Secretary 
Voisin,though il! at the time. She opened the cor spushed the Chev. 
alier forward, and raising her handsto heaven cried out, ¢ Sire, 
give thanks to God, for we are nothing of our selves, and from Hip 
comes all grace and help.’ 

‘What is this?’ said the King ; ‘ speak, monsieur’, ‘ Sire, the camp 
of Denain is taken; the Duke of Albemarle is a prisoner ; Prince 
Eugene in retreat, and Marshal Villars places his victor ‘vy at. the 
feet of your Majesty. Notwithstanding his self-possession, Louis 
turned pale, he felt his Emig giving way, and leaned on the 
table. ‘What isthe matter, Sir?’ said Mme. ‘de Maintenon pressing 
overto him. ‘ Nothing, but that I feel I owe you every thing. 
Youare the saviour of the King and your friends preserve his 
kingdom.’ Then Louis XIV. all pale and agitated, passed 
behind the curtain which sereened his bed-chamber, and they 
heard him rendering fervent thanks to God ina low voice: after a 
few minutes he re-appeared,calm and grave as if nothing had happened, 

On rising from his long sleep next day, Raoul D’Harmental 
found his ees of Colonel lying on his table.” 

But by the death of the King, and the failure of the Duke 
of Mayne, our hero’s prospects are blighted. Mme. de Main- 
tenon retires to St, Cyr; the Duke of Mayne to his paradise 
at Sceaux to finish his translation of Lucretius; and the frank, 
unambitions Duke of Tholouse, lis brother, betakes himself 

his country-seat to hunt and fish. 

DP HHarmental wudalges his melancholy for eight days, but 
since the demise of Louis, ie ‘|; the holy had Zone out of r istion ; 
and,though a Trap| Dist compared with other young gentlemen of 
the time, he is brought into an intrigue with Mme, D’ Averne, 
wife of the Lieutenant of the Guards, who, despite all the se- 
ductions ofthe Regent himself, remains constant to our hero for 
three months. 

Suppmg One eve hug al La Millon’s, 9 che? / 7 Nv of the 
famous, or Infamous, Di thois,with one of his con panions, he is 
awakened out of his fool's Elysium by the conversation of three 
friends of the Regent, inan adjoining box. He learns there- 
iat his true love could no longer resist the presents ani 
other blandishments of P hip, and that the willow is his por- 
tion. Tle laps al the partition, and gIVeS the youths the he; 
hey, im return, give their names, and appoint a hostile meet- 

¢ beyond the Porte Maillot for the morning. On this morn- 
ing then, the 22nd of March, 1718S— 


- young ventleman about twe nty-six vears of ave, mounte don a 
} < os } ) 
gallant Spanish steed, kept watch at the corner of the Pont Neuf 
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After about half an hour’s delay, with his eyes wandering at hazard 
among the crowd, they at last rested on an individual who was ap- 
proaching from the direction of the Rue Dauphiny. This was a tall 
man, wearing, instead of a peruke, his own long black hair, sprin- 
kled with grey, and dressed ina style half bourgeois, half military. 
He bore a sword preposterously long, and his hat, which once 
boasted ribbon and plume, now hung so much on one side tbat it was 
a perfect miracle of equilibrium, There was in the whole ensemble 
ofthe man who moved on at leisure, in a sauntering gait, carressing 
his moustache, and waving off the crowd when it approached too 
near his august presence, such an air of careless unintentional inso- 
lence, that the horseman murmured under his breath, siniling at the 
time, ‘ This is our man without a shadow of doubt.’ He then ap- 
proached with an air of wishing to accost the new-comer, who 
waited as soon as he saw his intention, right foot in third position, 
one hand on the pommel of his sword, and the other stroking his 
moustache. The young gentleman raising his hand to his hat, thus 
opened the conference :—* Monsieur, I judge by your air and car- 
riage, that vou are a gentleman, am [right ?’ * By my faith you are,’ 
said the man on foot, touching his rusty hat, 1] am not only a 
gentleman, but, unlikely as it may seem, a Captain to boot.’ ‘De- 
lighted at the information,for you are the better qualified to relieve 
our einbarrassment.’ ‘You are freely welcome, Sir, to everything 
atmy command, my purse excepted ; the last crown it held is at 
thismoment in the till of the Cabaret down there.’ ‘ Sir, I have no need 
of yourpurse whatever,you are,on the contrary,welcometo mine which 
is entirely at your disposal.’ To whom have I the honor of speaking ? 
said the Captain, visibly touched by this pleasing view of the case. 
‘fam called the Baron de Valef, and you must know that my 
friend, the Chevalier D’Harmental, in the course of last evening, 
brought a mighty pretty quarrel on his hands with three gentlemen 
of the Guards. Our party being only two, I waited on some of our 
frends this morning, but none of them had slept at home last night ; 
and as 1 must depart for Spain in two hours, and as the rencontre 
must take place at half past nme I had only to adopt the present plan 
to procure a third coinrade,’ ‘ And you did well, Sir, | am heartily 
at your service,’ ” 


They proceed to the rendezvous, the Cuvpfuin ‘aking a posi- 
tion en croupe ; and while they ride Fa/ef enters into the 
circumstances related already. The Capéuin though judging the 
provocation not grave enough to induce a quarrel, is not the 
less eager to get a little exercise ; especially after meeting with 
the handsome and gallant Chevudier at the Barrier, who thanks 
hin earnestly, and offers to repay the good office m kind, at 
any future opportunity. At the appointed place im the wood 
licy Ineet their opponents, the Count de Fargy, tue Marquis 
dé Lafure, and the Chevalier de Lavanne,—three of 
te Regent’s favorite roués, —aecomplished, eallant, aud 
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good-natured in their way, Aavanne being the young. 
est of the trio. The three gentlemen on each side ad- 
vance, hatin hand, with such a serene smile on their faces, 
that no one could imagine the possibility of a combat being on 
the tapis; and 2uranne mentioning that the spot seemed too ex- 
posed, proposed to guide them to one more retired. 

“ Lead on, child,” said the Captain, “let us follow the youth ; 
Innocence points the way to Safety.” 

Ravanne turned round, and measuring our friend of the 
rusty hat from head to foot, addressed him, “ If you are not 
particularly engaged, worthy sir, Lt claim your preference.” 

Several compliments were now exchanged on both sides, and 
the four chief personages were soon engaged at the sword’s 
point. No spite or dislike evident, but all in the purest cour- 
tesy. 


*** Use a little briskness, Sir, if you please,’ said Ravanne to the 
Captain who was leisurely folding up his coat, and laying it out 
neatly by the side of his hat.. * No hurry, my fine young gentleman,’ 
said the old soldier, continuing his arrangements with the same com- 
posure. ‘ The most essential quality of valor is coolness: at your 
age I was just as hot-headed, but after the third or fourth thrust I 
received, l retraced my steps. Now for it,’ added he, pulling forth 
his long blade. ‘Plague on your toasting iron,’ said Ra. 
vanne looking doubtfully at the length of the weapon, ‘ it reminds 
me of the large spit in my lady mother’s kitchen. I wish I had it 
here, to be onsomething like a footing of equality with you.’ ‘ Your 
mother is a worthy lady, and her kitchen first rate, I have heard 
honorable mention of both, so I'll take care not to throw either into 
grief for the slight cause that affords me the honor of crossing blades 
with you. Now then, imagine that you are merely taking a lesson 
with your fencing master, and thrust home.’ The recommendation 
was needless: Ravanne enraged at the sang-froid of his opponent, 
which, despite his own high courage and self-confidence, he could 
scarcely hope ever to attain, rushed on the Captain with such fury 
that the sword hilts clashed, and the Captain made a step backwards. 
‘ Ah, you break ground, my tall gentleman,’ said Ravanne. ‘To fall 
back is not to retreat, my little Monsieur,’ answered the Captain : 
‘besides, I wish to study your play. Ah, you area pupil of Bertho- 
let. He is a reasonably good teacher, but has one great fault: he 
does not show how to parry. See there now,’ said he, answering e 
a cut in second, by a direct lunge. ‘ Had your blade that time given 
mea slice, I would have spitted you like a lark.’ ; 

Ravanne was furious, for he had felt the point of the other's 
weapon at his breast, but as light as the button of a foil, and being 
conscious of owing his life to the forbearance of his adversary, he 
attacked him again with redoubled rage. 

‘ Lasy, easy,’ said the Captain, ‘you are losing all discretion, and 
want to deprive me ofan eye; fie, fie, young man, At the breast, 
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morbleau, at the breast. You won't: well, I must disarm you, I see. 
Still at the face! Go now and pick up your weapon, and come back 
on one leg, to allow yourself time to cool.’ And with one strong 
sweep of his blade, he sent Ravanne’s sword spinning twenty paces 
away. This time Ravanne profited by the advice; he went and 
took up the sword, and returned leisurely ; his face being as white as 
his satin vest, on which appeared a drop of blood. ‘Sir, you are 
right,’ said he: ‘I am still a boy, but hope that my rencontre with 
you will advance me on my way to manhood. <A few passes more, if 
you be good enough, so that I may not lose all the honours.’ And 
the Captain was soon sensible that all that was wanting to Ravanne 
was coolness ; and he was obliged to put forth more of his science to 
guard his person froma prick ; but his skill and practice was so perfect, 
that there was no chance for his young adversary. Again the weapon 
was struck out of the hands of Ravanne ; but this time the Captain 
took the trouble of picking it up himself, and presenting the hilt, 
complimented his antagonist on his prowess, but requested him 
to change Bertholet for the superior teaching of Bois-Robert. The 
young gentleman returned suitable thanks, sheathed his weapon, and 
then both turned their eyes on the other combatants. D'Harmental 
was seen staunching the blood from a wound in Lafare’s side, the 
rib having happily caused the blade to glance sideways ; and Fargy 
and Valet were both wounded, one in the arm, and the other in 
the thigh. 

‘Look at this spectacle, young man,’ said the philosophic Captain, 
‘andreflect how four or five brave gentlemen might have lost their 
lives for a good for nothing woman.’ 

‘By my faith, Captain, you are right, and [ think you are the 
only one in the company that seems to possess common sense,””’ 


Lafare advises his opponents how they may best avoid sus~ 
picion; and D’Lfarmental expedites the surgeon to the aid of 
the wounded men; and on taking leave of the Cuptain, ac- 
quaints himself with lis name and house of call, and requests 
his acceptance of his a horse. Roguefinette, so the Captain 
had named himself, makes no useless objections, but treats 
himself to the good breakfast ordered by the Chevadier at 
the Barrier, and after taking some constitutional exercise on 
his steed, sells him, and manages to live in luxury for some 
ume on the proceeds. On reaching home, the Chevalier 
finds a note awalting him: the contents will poiut the moral 
so well deduced by the worthy Captuin.— 

; ‘“My Dear Chevalier, 

No one is thoroughly master of his own heart, and it is 
one of the miseries of our nature that we can neither love the 
eee or thing for any reasonable time. Tor my own part 

ish to be considered superior to other women, and will not de- 


ceive him who was once my accepted lover. Do not then come to 
VIS! »¢ > 2 
isitme at your accustomed hour, for the word would be ‘no¢ at 
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home,’ and Lam too considerate to risk the salvation of valet or 

femme de chambre, by obliging them to utter a gross conscious false. 

hood. Adieu, my dear Chevalier, preserve me in your good opinion - 

and let me think, in ten years time, what I think at this hour. 
that you are one of the most gallant gentlemen in France, 

Sophie D’Averne, 

‘Ah!’ said the Chevalier,striking the table with his clenched hand, 
‘if Thad killed Lafare 1 would never have forgiven myself.” 


I~ 


Another note, found by the side of this, invited our hero to 
a masked ball, where a good genus, with a purple ribbon on 
the left shoulder, would meet lim, and give him an oppor- 
(unity of worthily employing Ins talents, and triumphing over 
lis Wl wishers, At the hour appoimted he is in the middle of 


} ; (\. , | . 
the as sembly at the () era LOuUSe. 
pee . , . 


phe first person He recognised was the young Duke of 
Richehen, whose name, adventures, clegance, and indisere- 


tionshad set hun atthe summit of the fashion. ‘Two Princesses 
of the Blood were rivals for his love; but this did not hinder 
\fmes, ce Nes! Hand de Pollnae lighting a duel, vith istols 


? 
, . " } Yr’ ’ y } 
for hun; nor Mines. de Sabrau, de Villars, de Mouchy, and de 


eases of his heart. Lt is. well 


‘ ° i " 1} 
Penem from holding temporary 
i 4 . 
} 


| 
known that durng ene of Ins dozen sojourns — at the 
Bastile, he was allowed, for the sake of ms health, to walk on 
the platform ; and that all the fashionable ladies of the court 
took the opportunity, during the hour of recreation, to come, 
with fall equipages, to the nearest open place where, though 
al a dist mice, they nneht bi blessed with il flying kiss of his 
vlove, or a wave of his handkerelnef. 


“He was now relating to Canillac, one of the Regent’s nocturnal 
companions, some divertiney history which the Chevalier’s slight ace 
2 1 


quaintance would SCAYCEIN } ermit him to come listen to unin- 
. >* 1 as * ° . \. P foe 
vited; but Richelieu, as he passed, seized him by th skirt of his 


coat. €Come, Chevalier, | am telling Canillae an occurrence which 
in his capacity of night walker may be of use to him. I will take it 
us afavour from vou also to vive it what cireulation you can, for 
Ihave not vet re vealed it to more than twenty ; consequently, it Is 
hardly known, ikl a by des, t] e Watter has only just occurred,’ 
Just then Ravanne pa sed, giving chase to a mask. Richelieu 


cried out to him te step, but he answered he had no time to spare. 
‘ Where is Lafare 2) “He has a headache.’ ‘And Fargy?’ He 
has hurt his foot ;’ and Ravanne making a friendly salutation to his 
antagonist of the morning was soon lost in the crowd, ‘Now for 
the story,’ cried Canillac. © You must know then that after my 
ate release from the Bastilé, Rafé(his valet) one morning handed me 
a perfumed note, iny iting me to a tete-a-tete with Mme _ Parabere. 
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fa member of the Regent's Saraglio, whom he called his Little Crow.) 
You may besure that | was punctual to keep tryste with the favorite of 
him who keeps the keys ot the Bastile ; but whom do you think I 
found sitting by her side on my entrance?’ ‘Ter husband, —proba- 
bly. «Not at all, it was the Regent himself. 1 was a little bewil- 
dered, but kept my countenance as well as I could, and saluted the 
lady with the most profound respect, but this only made the Regent 
burst out a-laughing. ‘Come and take a seat with us,’ said he; 
‘our poor Marquise is in despair. Ter brute ofa husband, who has 
nevlected her shamefully for two years, is now threatening her with 
a process on pretence of her having a lover.” The Marquise at this 
point did her best to blush, but finding the operation difficult, held 
upher fan instead. ‘ Well,’ said the Regent, ‘when the voor Mar- 
quise told me her grievance, I called D’Argenson, (the Chief of the 
Police,) to know who might be this lover, and what do you think was 
the answer the rogue gave me? Whythat it was either youor I. 
So now as both are equallythe object of calumny we must aid and as- 
sist each other, and avoid the scandal of a process, especially as 
Parabere clamnors to be madea Duke.’ ‘The difficulty is,’ said 
Madame, ‘that he has not come under my roof for two years, and 
swears he will kill me if the ghost of a lover dares only to look at 
the door.’ ‘Then,’ said I, ‘I suppose we would be safe. if he were seen 
entering and remaining in the house a night, and going out the 
next morning, like an ordinary, dutiful husband.’  ¢ Certainly.’ 
‘Well, Pil see to that, if Parabere is weak on the subject of Cham- 
bertin or Burgundy.’ ‘1 fear he is,’ said his affectionate wife. 
‘Well then we’re saved. I'll invitethe Marquis to a choice supper 
with some good fellows and charming women; you willsend Dubois 
who, as he cannot drink himself, will see that the Marquis is not neg- 
lected ; and when all are under the table, he can gather up the liti- 
gious husband,and the rest of the comedy lies between himself and the 
coachman.’ All turned out as we had arranged. Parabere went to 
sleep last night at my house, and woke up this morning by the side 
of his faithful spouse. You may suppose that he did not keep his 
grievance to himself, but roared out lustily. However, there was no 
help. All his domestics saw him enter, and go out again, and if he 
tries law, we have numbers to swear that he adores his wife un- 
known to himself, and that she is a model of conjugal fidelity, equal- 
ly without his knowledve. And now, Chevalier, promise to relate 
tis adventure to that charming Black Bat who seems anxious to 
engage your attention, and urge her to add wings to the report, ’” 
The lady whose black habit, by its shape, gave her some re- 

semblance to a bat, succeeds in inducing our hero to allow 
hunself to be blindfolded and conducted to the presence of the 
Duchess of Maine. This lady, the grand-daughter of the great 
Condé, was exccedingly small of stature, and not at all beau- 
iful; but she was craceful, talented, sprightly, and energetic 
‘v a surprising degree. Hadher husband been endowed 
with her resolution,and other gifts,the ensuing events of French 
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ilistory would present a different aspect. The Lady “Bat” 
was lier attached favorite, Mlle. de Launay who was 
afterwards imprisoned on ber account, and left to the world one 
of the charming gossiping Memoirs of the time. She 
became Mme. de Stael, while in the Bastile, and after she 
and husband were set at liberty, she often regretted that period 
of restriction, as she experienced the usual married luck ofa 
woman of genius. 

LD Harmental weets, at the Duchess of Maine’s, the Cardinal 
de Polignac,a rather timid conspirator; the brave and 


‘honest Marquis de Pompadour, who having been a play- 


fellow of the elder Dauphin, has transferre d all his love and 
loyalty to theDuchess ; M.deMalezieux, an old,ace omplished,and 
indolent man of letters who had assisted in the educ ation of the 
Duke of Maine; Count Laval.a brave soldier whose jaw had been 
broken in the Ltalian wars, and the Abbe Brigant, a subtle un- 
principled man, but full of resources. The Ambassador of Spain, 
Prince C ellamare, is also present,and on his informing them that 
Cardinal Alberoni had not yet succeeded in inducing Philip V. to 
ion itch an autograph letterin furtherance of their designs upon 
the young King,tivey lay outa plan tosecure the Regent’s $ person, 
and conduct him across the frontier ; the Abbe Brigaut watch- 
ing fora suitable moment, and being ‘provided with for ged pass- 
ports. The Regent is to till the part of a gentleman of ‘damaged 
intellect, who, supposes himself to be Philip of Orleans, and 
DP’ Harmental undertakes the chief post of danger in the plot. 
In 1717, on the 4th of February, the Triple Alliance had 
been sigued at the Hague by the Abbe Dubois on the part of 
France, by General C ‘adog: an on thepart of England, and by the 
Peasionary [einsius on that of Holland; the object being to 
oblige the Emperor to re cognise Philip V. as Monarch of Spain 
and the Indies, and to compel Philip to resign all claim to the 
Italian territory and the Netherlands. Neither the Kimperor nor 
Philip had given adhesion to these arrangements, but at the 
be riod of our story, Dubois was in London, closeted with the 
vaglish, Duteh and Austrian Plenipotentiaries, the four powers 
b ing determined to make Philip come into their views. lt 
would be no difficult matter to induce poor Philip to do any 
thiug reasonable, for his worst enemy could say no more of him 
than that his e: artlily Wishes wer ¢ limited to a loving Queen 
and a praying desk. Lf theking of sks was easy to be dealt with, 
so Was not lus prime Minister, Le nourished at heart the design 
of uniting the powers of Charles XLL of Sweden, and the Czar 
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Peter, for a united attack on Britain, as soon as the Pretender 
wasready to make a descent ; and to unite the Kingdoms of 
France, Spain, and Italy under the sway of his own master. ‘This 
was one of his great mad projects,but he shewed that with fitting 
justraments he was capable of achievementsreally worth record- 
ing. At atime when the revenues of Spain were of no service but 
tobenefit the collector,and when the military spirit of the country 
was almost broken by reverses,he fitted out two expeditions,— 
one of which wrested for the time Sardinia from the Emperor, 
and the other took Sicily, and held it against the Austrians and 
the English for a considerable period, with spirit and gallantry. 
Not intending to glance atthis subject again, itmay be men- 
tioned here, that the Duke of Savoy for some consideration or 
other,got Sicily as apresent one time, and when it fitted the Km- 
peror’s purpose,he took this island from him again and gave him 
Sardinia instead. If any reader of Martin Chuzzlewit take it 
into his head to study the transactions of this memorable time, 
hewill meet the name of this little potentate frequently, and as 
last consider him as a sort of Chevy Slime with a coronet, he 
had such a talent of doing nothing except “ waiting round the 
corner’ for any stray island that was not of much use to King 
or Emperor. 
~The Abbe Brigaut establishes the Chevalier in a quiet street, 
disguising him as a student from the country, and brings him, 
from lay to day, exact details of how the Regent is to pass 
the ensuing one. At last a favorable opportunity offers: 
Philip is to sup next evening with the Chevaliers Simaine 
and Ravanne, at Madame de Sabran’s, in the Rue des Bons 
Enfans, This street,and the eastern facade of the PalaisRoyal, 
are adjoining and parallel ; and our hero having secured the ser- 
vices of our old acquaintance, Captain Rogquefinette and his band 
of mercenaries, they will secure the Regent, at his exit from his 
rendezvous, get him quietly into a coach, and being provided 
with proper (forged) passports, conduct their assumed lunatic, 
nicely and agreeably, over the Pyrenees. They are at their 
posts, determined and prepared ; ensconced in porches and 
corners of the street, when out come the Regent and his associ- 
ates on the balcony; but either through the influence of 
liquor or suspicion, Siméiane proposes to Philip to follow hin, 
‘sheclimbs an iron trellis work to the roof. Philip agrees, 
and the three get on the parapet with some difficulty, and by 
this time they are aware of the presence of the ambuscade. 
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They lose no time, but vet down through a sky-light ine 
to the interior, pass out at the back or western quarter of the 
house, jump from the garden down Into the road, cross it with 
out delay, and get safe through a wicket of the Palais Royal, 
just as the Chevalier’s party had come within a few paces of 
them, after sweeping round the north and south points of the 
block of dwellings. 

‘“ Next moruing, about nine o’clock,the Regent who had slept as if 
nothing had occurred to disquiet him, was working in his office, 
Thanks tohis’thorough insouciance and constitutional courage, the 
slightest trace of disturbance could not be remarked on his coun. 
tenance ; ennui, his perpetual fee, was alone able to throw a shadow 
over it. The various articles lying about showed the presence of 
the Politician, the Savant, and the Artist. Besides the large table 
inthe middle,covered with papers,pens and ink, there was a retort,tliree 
quarters full, and an opera, and a painting in progress, so that he 
was enabled to pass from the most complicated political calculations 
to the wildest efforts of invention in design, or the delights and sor- 
rows of music, All these were his weapous against the dreaded 
enemy, Ennui, which, though often repulsed, was ever wear to seize 
on him, so that no moment of his waking hours was without ocecu- 
pation, jidefatigable labor, or vulgar debauch. 

Being apprised that Madame Elizabeth Charlotte, his mother, was 
anxious for an interview, he expected a summons to her presence 
every moment, when the door opened, and instead of the 
messenger, she, herself, entered. A word or two has_ been 
already said on her want of personal attractions: she describes her- 
self as having little eyes, a thick snubby nose, short body, ditto legs, 
and the ugliest hands ever owned by a prineess. Louis XIV. had 
managed her union with his brother after. the death of his first wife, 
in order that he might secure an interest in Bavaria, as well as he 
had already done in Spain and England, by his own marriage and 
his brother’s former one ; but notwithstanding his wish to keep up the 
most cordial relations with her, he never conld endure her hands. 
After her husband's death she still retained all the honours and dig- 
nities ofher former state, instead of being obliged to retire to a 

ver house of Montargis, and this attention 


convent, or to the old dow 
was shown by the sou, though he still smarted from that box on 


the ear conferred on the future Regent, for consenting to marry the 
Royal Bastard, Mile. de Blois. In effect, the haughty Palatine Prin. 
cess, elevated on her thirty-two paternal and maternal quarterings, 
could not but look on it as a diserace, that a son of her’s should ally 
himself to the illegitimate offspring of the greatest on earth. How- 
ever, When she considered that it was to a brave boy of eighteen 
years she had administered that token of her motherly feclings, she 
felt rather byopore hensive on his becoming Regent that he would re- 

She was agreeably disappointed, for 
cause, though considering the manifes 
tation as rather too Teutouie : and put her on aseale of rank equal 9 
that of his wife: nay, when the Duchess of Berri, his eldest daughter, 
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claimed the service of a company of guards, as the wife of a Dauphin 
he granted the request only on the condition of his mother enjoying 
the same honours. As a drawback, she possessed not the slightest 
olitical influence,less even than her son’s mistresses. She was an in- 
defatigable and most indiscreet correspondent of Wilhelmine Char- 
jotte, Princess of Wales ; and of Duke Anthony Ulric of Bruns- 
wick : and the Regent had no desire that his state designs should ooze 
through such channels. To compensate her in some degree, he gave 
her full power in the management of his daughters, whom their own 
motherwas too lazy to seek to guide ; and very indifferent credit did 
the greater number of these young ladies reflect on the system or the 


’ ’ 
professors. : 


The Duchess of Berri lived openly with Riom, nephew of 
the notorious Lauzun; Mlle. de Valois was believed to be the 
mistress of Richelicu ; and Mlle. de Chartres was one day fast- 
ing and weeping in a convent, and the next hunting, or 
shooting at a mark. The Princess Louise, who became Queen 
of Spain, and Mime. Elizabeth, Duchess of Lorraine seem to 
have escaped censure, 

The Princess lectures her son on the imprudence of his 
conduct in exposing himself to such risks as he had ineurred 
the previous evening, but he laughs her fears away as well as 
he ean, adding—- 


wes These precautions, dear mother, serve to darken our existence 
and nothing else. It is for tyrants to tremble, but as for mey tebe 
as St. Simon says, am the most debonair Prince of France 
since the days of Louis le Débonnaire, what have I to fear?’ * Ah, 
my dear child,’ said the Princess, pressing his hands, and looking on 
him with all the tenderness her littleeyes could contain, ‘ there would 
be nothing to fear if all knew you as wellas I, and that it is out of 
your power to hate even your bitterest enemies ; but Henryl V, whom 
youunhappily resemble in some unlucky particulars, was as good 
natured as you, and yet he found a Ravaillac. Ah, mein Gott: itis 
only good kings that are assassinated ; the bad ones take care 
to keep the murderer and his poniard at a safe distance. You should 
acter go abroad without an escort ; you have need of the guards and 
Willingly a lk ghana _—s paate of ela times, Madame ?’ 

© Well A it ther ST , d ; "7 ow pune e : 
Ty lagi tts a as rr in ome, in some year or other of the Re. 
* 2 a Consul as brave as a lion, but, like our good Henry and my- 
Cie coe nan a 9s to wandering. It happened that this 
ofaw slits machen nina Carthaginians,and by the happy invention 
ever won for his J saiee lec sla he gained the first naval victory 
Was not disap ‘ofhed y * naturally hoped for soe notice, and 
the entire po ap y - we return he w as met outside the city by 
were assem! = n and cou ucted to the Capitol, where the Senate 
mbled to do him further honour. In the full assembly, it 
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was then and there announced to him that the highest mark of 
honour in their power to bestow, and one which should be specially 
agreeable to any patriot, was about to be awarded him, namely, 
the privilege, whenever he walked abroad, of being preceded by‘, 
flute-player whose business was to announce, in his melodious notes, 
that ‘ this was the renowned Duillius the Conqueror of Carthage.’ You 
may suppose, Madame, that the joy of Duillius was beyond belief on 
receiving such distinction. He returned home with his head in the 
clouds, preceded by his melodious herald, who exhausted his entire 
collection, to the Joy and delight of the multitude who shouted in. 
cessantly ‘Long liveDuillius ; Long Live the Conqueror of Carthage ; 
Long Live the Deliverer of Rome!’ So intoxicating was-this dranght 
of public applause, that the poorConsul had like to get beside himself. 
‘T'wice,in the same day,he went out, though without any need, merely 
to enjoy this musical and senatorial privilege, and to listen to the ae. 
claim of the people. This occupation wore out the day ina state 
of joyful extasy, but at last the evening came, and the Consul recol.- 
lected that he had to pay a visit to the lady of his heart, who lived in 
the Via Suburra. He accordingly took a bath, arranged his dress 
with care, threw some perfume over his person, and left the house on 
tiptue, but he had reckoned without his host—I should rather say his 
musician. He had scarcely gone four steps, when this conscientious, 
but maladroit follower, who had attached himself to his person, night 
as well as day, jumped down from a post on which he had been taking 
arefreshing nap, and recognising his Consul, assumed his place in 
front, and blew his homage might and main. ‘Those who were pro- 
menading turned round; those who had entered their houses ran to 
the doors; and those who had retired to bed, got to their windows in 
very flimsy attire ; and all began to shout, ‘Ah! here is our Consul 
Duillius passing ; long live Duillius; long live the Conqueror of Car- 
thage ; long live the Saviour of Rome!’ It was very flattering to be 
sure, but mighty inconvenient. So the Consul besought his herald 
to give his lungs a resp te, but he answered ‘that he had received the 
most precise instructions from the Senate on the point ; that he was 
receiving 10,000 sesterces per annum, and that while breath remained 
he would use it like a man of conscience.’ The unhappy Consul find- 
ing he had to do with such a wooden headed satellite.commenced to run, 
hoping to escape his faithful tormentor, but the other so nicely regu- 
lated his pace, that Huillius gained nothing but hearing the music ten 
paces behind him, instead of the same distance in front. He doubled 
and turned like a hare, took mighty bounds like a stag, charged head. 
long like a wild boar ; he might as well have remained quiet. The 
cursed genius of the flute seemedto chase both by scent and sight, so 
that the whole city, not understanding the reason of this nocturnal 
course, but learning that it was the hero of the day who figured so pro- 
minently in it, came into the streets, filled the doors, and peopled the 
windows, stillshouting amain, ‘Long live Duillius ; long live the 
Conqueror of Carthage ; long live the Saviour of Rome!’ The hap- 
less great man had still one hope in reserve, that the inmates of 
the lady’s house might be asleep, and that through some fortunate 
pass he might escape his tormentor. Delusive hope! the universal 
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hub bub had even reached the Suburra, and when he reached that 
loved door where he had so often scattered perfumes, and suspended 
rlands, he found the house alive, the windows full, and the inmates 
repeating the now detested formula, * Long live Duillius.” The luck- 
less conqueror returned home in despair. i 

The next day he endeavoured to circumvent his guardian, all in 
vain: the following day he made another effort ; just as useless : next 
day the same success: so that finding it hopeless to recover the com- 
forts of a private life, he departed for Sicily, where, through spite 
and rage, he gave such a thrashing to the enemy, that it was sup. 
posed he had put an end to all wars, past, present, and to come. 
Rome prepared another fete for hin equal to the commemoration of 
the founding of the city, and the Senate met to contrive soine tri- 
umph, greater if possible than the former one. They were deliber- 
ating on the propriety of a public statue, when they heard shouts of 
joy outside, and Duillius himself entered, still attended by his in- 
cubus. Thanks to his speed, he had contrived to escape a public 
demonstration, but owing to the flute, there was still a very respect- 
table crowd at his heels. Finding that the Senate were on the point 
of voting, headvanced in haste, crying out, ‘O Conscript Fathers, 
will you promise ine solemnly that the choice of recompense for my 
poor services may be left to myself?’ ‘ Our intention,’ said the Pre. 
sident, ‘is to make you the happiest man on earth.’ *¢ But will you 
please to allow myself the selection of the peeuliar honour?’ £ Yes, 
by Jupiter,’ cricd the President, speaking for himself and associates. 
‘ Well then,’ said Duillius, ‘if you feel that I have deserved well of 
my country, release me at once, and for ever, of this devil of a flute 
player.’ 

The Senate thought the request strange, but they had passed their 
words, and in those old times people abided by their engagements. 
The musician retired on half-pay, owing to the good character he had 
earned, and Duillius began to taste again the ordinary privileges of 
a private individual, and snapped his fingers at all the flute players in 
the universe.’ 

‘ And pray, my son, what has this story to do with my dread of 
seeing you assassinated ?’ 

‘Ah, my lady mother, if one flute player caused such annoyance to 
poor Duillins, what would I not suffer from a whole regiment of 
guards ?’ 

The Duchess, after conferring with her son on a sudden whim 
which had seized on Mile. de Chartres to become a nun, was leaving 
him when she encountered a little man in the anti-chamber, stuck into 
enormous travelling boots, and adorned with an immense fur collar, 
out of which camea little head with asharp nose, mocking ‘eyes, and 
the whole physiognomy partaking about equally of the fox and weasel. 
‘Ah, is it you, Dubois 2’ « The same, your Highness, and I have 
this moment arrived after saving France.’ (He had just returned 
from concluding the quadruple alliance at London.) ‘ Ah, yes, people 
Must make use of poisons in certain maladies : you ought to know 
this, Dubois, you ap apothecary’s son.’ ‘Perhaps I did know it once, 
Madame,’ said Dubois, in his usual insolent tone, ‘ but I have forgot- 
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ten it, ’tis so long since I have renounced my father’s drugs to super. 
intend your son’s education.’ ‘ No matter,’ said the Dowager, laugh. 
ing, * | am pleased with your zeal, and will ask my son to gratify nae 
with the next vacant embassy to China or Persia.” ¢ And why not to 
the sun or moon, Madame : you would be the easier about my return,’ 

As has been written, Dubois had just got the quadruple alliance com. 
pacted, in which the Emperor, renouncing all rights to the crown of 
Spain, as Philip had given up all claim on France, formed a bond of 
union with England, Holland, and France against Sweden and Rus. 
sia in the north, and Spain in the south. So just and equitable was 
the basison which the claims of the principal territories of Kurope 
wore then fixed, that, the empire excepted,they have remainedso since.” 


A few words now about Dubois. The Regent in his youth 
had four governors, all of whom died soon after acceptation of 
office: so that the word went abroad that there was no such 
thing as rearing or raising a governor for him. Monsieur Saint 
Laurent succeeding these four tutors,and dying himself, accor- 
ding to order, left Wilham Dubois to fimsh Its royal but un- 
lucky pupil. ‘This substitute was the son of an apothceary at 
Brives la Gallardei, very much distinguished by the negligence 
of his parents, his mother having forgotten to get him baptized, 
and his father to get lim taught his catechism. After a youth- 
ful escapade or two, be came to Paris and assumed the title of 
Abbé. Whatever evil example and indifferent precepts he ex- 
hibited to the future Regent, he seems to have given him 
always sound political advice, unless where his own personal 
interests were concerned. Ambition and avarice were his dar- 
ling passions; in excess in eating and drinking he could not 
well indulge, owing to bodily infirmity. 

Both he and his master are charged with infidelity, 
but the infidels were not a flourishing sect at the time; 
the number of self-convinced infidels has always been, 
and always will be, limited, thank Ged; and_ the truth 
is, that Plnlip was so given up to sensuality, and Du- 
bois to his own besetting sins, that they wilfully or negligently 
let the spiritual affections of their souls lie fallow,and gave them- 
selves up to the worship of the unelean Idols of their worldly 
and human propensities. Dubois has been drawn in the black- 
est colors by the gossiping Memoir writers of the time, and it 
is probable that he was as bad as he is described, but he still 
was human. THe does not appear to have taken personal re- 
venge in many Instances ; was good natured, in his way; loved 


b 


the Regent unaffectedly, and was as insolent to the highest as 
the lowest. Being determined to have himself made Bishop, he 
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actually secured the interest of George I. with the Regent; 
and by a series of manceuvres, and to the very little honor of 
those who permitted the elections, was appointed Archbishop, 
and finally Cardinal. He never studied to acquire dignity of 
manner ; frequently he burst into fits of rage on trifling occasions, 
swore fearfully, jumped on tables and chairs, and flung about 
the furniture. Complaining in a fury once, that with such a 
number of clerks he could not get his business half done, one 
of them suggested,that if he employed a clerk expressly to swear 
for him, half the number on pay would suffice. 

All this time our hero has been kept out of sight, and worse 
thon that, in the eyes of our lady readers, has lost his love,and 
no one has replaced her. Softly, madame. On the op- 
posite side of the street he catches glimpses of a beautiful 
young lady who is always painting or embroidering, or reading 
or playing delicious music. The Chevalier has a harpsichord 
in his room and makes it discourse excellent melody. He has 
a great deal of time on his hands, and if the reader please to 
put these matters in an unprejudiced manner before himself, he 
will scarcely wonder that before Bathi/de or D’ Harmental have 
spoken a word to each other, they have fallen, through the ears 
and eyes, in love. Bathilde is the daughter of a brave 
young officcr who had once saved the life of the Regent in battle, 
and had fallen in Spain in sight of hiscommander. Philip 
wrote a letter of consolation to the poor widow, authorizing 
her to apply to him in any emergency, but his stay in Spain 
was prolonged, and before he returned or that she could make 
her claim available, the poor heartbroken lady died, leaving 
little Bathilde to the sole protection of a good, simple- 
minded writing master, who lived in the same house with them. 
He is the finest ornamental writer in Paris, but a complete 
umny im every other thing, and has employment in the Royal 
Library, ticketing and arranging books. One fine morning he 
finds his salary suspended ; some of his colleagues,to whom the 
saine unpleasantness occurred, quitted the place in disgust. Not 
so our friend Burat,he gives his labor gratis till the Government 
becomes able to pay him his small stipend,and works early and 
late at private tuition to support Bathilde in a style befitting 
her birth. He never breathes a word of his embarrassment. in 
her presence ; but, with the instinct of a noble nature, slie finds 
out the truth, and then, by a little kind deception practised on 
her good natured and devoted euardian,she turns her proficiency 
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in drawing to account, and comfort is again restored to their 
household. We regret that space does not permit us to translate 
some passages describing the simplicity, goodness, and self-denial 
of poor Buvat; with the excepion of Dominie Sampson, alone, 
there is scarcely a finer character in fiction. 

The Duchess of Maine now sends her emissaries into the 
distant provinces of France, and to Savoy, to secure the co- 
operation of the notables, for the design alluded to above—the 
calling together of the States General, the promotion of her 
husband to the Regency, and the supplanting of Philip, even 
by force, if necessary. A manuscript letter from Philip of 
Spain to his nephew Louis XV, conveyed to his royal hands 
through Marshal Villeroy, his tutor, and recommending the 
convocation of the Estates, was to be the chief instrument in 
the design. 

Our Chevadier is sent into Brittany on this business, and upon 
his return to Sceaux, finds a festival about to be celebrated, in 
which the Duchess was to hold a chapter of the order of the 
Honey Bee, herself being the Sovereign. The cliapter is 
merely a blind, as the object is to receive the reports of the 
different envoys withont exciting the suspicion of the Regent’s 
party. ‘This is adroitly effected after the chapter is held, and 
the noble company has come out to promenade in the illa- 
minated gardens. A Greenland landscape is seen on the 
island of the lake, up the avenue approaches a triumphal 
car, into which the Duchess is iuvited to enter by quaintly 
attired inhabitants of that cold country. She is drawn to the 
edge of the water, over which she and the newly made 
knights pass on a broad plank ; this temporary bridge sinks 
in the water as soon as the cortege has passed. All take 
refuge in a comfortable grotto, and every emissary produces 
the names and engagements of the various great personages 
secured to the cause on his late journey, and the Baron de 
Valef produces an autograph of Philip V, in the shape of 
a letter to young Louis, in unison with their wishes. No- 
thing is now wanted but the adhesion of the Duke of Riche- 
lieu, and even he presents himself at the eleventh hour. 
He was indulging the company with the ridiculous cause of 
his delay, when he was interrupted by the Duchess :— 


‘©* May I beg to remind you, Duke, that we are assembled for a 
serious purpose.’ ‘Ah, yes, we are forming a conspiracy, is It not 
so?’ ‘Have you already forgotten?’ ‘By my faith, Madame, as 


a plot is not the gayest thing in the world, I keep it out of my min 
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as muchas I can, but when needs must [ am not the less your man. 
Now, Madame, what point in the conspiracy are we at?’ ‘ Look at 
these letters and you will learn at once.’ ‘ Excuse me, Madame ; my 
owers in writing and reading manuscript are undeveloped ; I never 
even read letters addressed to myself. I have a pile of seven or eight 
hundred ofthe most charming notes still un-read, laid by for the so- 
lace of my old age. Now, Malezieux, you, who are lucidity itself, 
ive me the substance of these hieroglyphics.’ ‘ Well, Monsieur le 

Jue, these are the engagements of the Breton nobles to support the 
claims of his Highness.’ ‘ Very well.’ ‘ This paper is the protest of 
the nobility.’ ‘Ah, let me have that document ; I also mira ‘But 
do you know against what?’ ‘Oh, deuce a matter, I love to pro- 
test.’ ‘This letter is from the royal hand of Philip.’ ‘ Very good, 
parbleu, his Majesty writes a worse hand than myself. How I'll 
triumph over that rogue Raffet (his secretary-valet) who says the 
thing is impossible.’ ‘If the letters are badly written the words are 
to the purpose: it requests the King to summon the Estates General.’ 
‘And are you sure of these same Estates General?’ ¢ This protes- 
tation secures the nobility: the Cardinal (Polignac) answers for the 
clergy.” «And the army?’ ‘I,’ said Count Laval, ‘make that my 
affair. I have thirty-two colonel’s commissions in my portfolio.’ 
‘Then I,’ said Richelieu, ‘answer for my Regiment stationed at 
Bayonne.’ ‘In that case you must be prompt, for there are orders 
about to be given for a change of garrison.’ ‘Paper and pens at 
once,” And receiving them Noah the fairy fingers of the Duchess, 
he penned the following epistle.*— 

“** Monsieur le due de Berwick, pair et Maréchal de France, 

“¢ Comme mon regiment, monsieur, est des plus a portée de 
marcher, et qu'il est apres da faire un abillement, qu'il perdrait totale- 
ment sil, avant qwil fat achevé, il était oblige de faire quelque 
mouvement 
_— “W'ai 'honeur de vous suplier, monsieur, de vouloir bien laisser 
— & Batonne jusqau comencement de mai que l’abillement sera fait, et 
Je vous suplie de me croire avee toute la considération possible, 
inonsieur, votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 

Duc de Richelieu.’ 

“* Now, Madam, read this,’ said he, passing the paper to the 
Duchess. «Provided with this caution the Regiment will not stir from 
that border town.’ The Duchess, after reading the ill spelt missive, 
prone it to her neighbour, and thus it made the tour of the table. 

lappily for the writer, his critics were too noble minded to object 
to a letter more or Jess in the spelling.” 


A difficulty arising about having copies of the necessary 
papers made with safety and secrecy, the Abbe Brigaut assures 
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them that he has a jewel of a copier in his eye, (our friend 
Buvat) who has the privilege of transcribing reams on reams 
without beirg a single idea the better from the oper ration: how. 
ever, that for the greate r safety, and for the convenience of the 
Spanish King who was to inspect them, it was resolved that the 
originals should be given to Buvat in the S Spanish language. 

Mme Bury, av opera singer, dressed ina black robe sprinkle “(| 
with stars, to represent the goddess Night, was to sing a certain 
ode in honor of the fairy queen of Sceaux, when the lucal party 
were returning to the shore. The singer, however, being 
taken ill, Bathilde is persuaded by her friend, Mlle de L, aunay, 
to go t hrough the part: this she does very well until she sevs 
her modestly dressed student-lover, nuw in a nobleman’s at- 
tire, handing the Duchess of Maine from the boat. The 
rin, breaks off, she utters a cry and faints, while the Chera- 

, little suspecting her presence, passes on. She gets her- 
a ‘conveyed home at once on recovering, and when J) Har- 
me ntal ease rly opens his window next morning, he observes 
but 2 blank prospect of closed shutters. 

Next the reader has to go through the regular series of 
misunderstandings, and atte mpts at expl: mations which make 
matters worse than before ; but as the progress of the 
loving part of the story 1s as pa as if imagined by the 
anthoress of the Children of the Abbey, or as it the lovers were 
Mloard Waverley and sweet, but cool, Rose Bradwardine, they 
will probably find some mode of reeonciliation the care of which 
mav be left to themselves. 

And now D’Harmenta? introduces himself formally to 
Burat, and recommends him to the Prinee de Listhnay, (a 
valet of the Duchess’s assuming that title for the nonce) and 
poor Buratis happy as a negro,or an Trishman,on a holiday. — 
copying the Spanish documents in his spare hours. In 
going through his work mechanically, a forgotten sheet, 
written in good, plain French, falls under his astonished Y 
and he finds a complete out hc of the conspiracy. Now, 1 
was not to be thought of, that he,a well wisher of the Rege : 
and a government oflic al besides, should be aiding and abet- 
ting a plot of the kind : but to denounce the Prince, by whom 
he was so well paid, and the noble and friendly Cheralier, | (he 
little suspected how dear he was to Bathilde) eould not Am 
even conten ie ed. [na miscrable state of indee Ison hie repars 
to his ustal business at the Roval Library,but the very titles of 
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the works as he labels them, and the chance words of his col- 
leagues, complete his wretchediess. He reads :— 


«“ The Conspiracy of M. de CingMars, With an Account of his Death 
and that of M.de ThouCondemned for Non- Revelation ; the very crime 
of which Buvat might be found guilty and beheaded, no, not be- 
headed, but hung, not being a privileged noble ;—he w ould instantly 
reveal all ;—but to be an informer ;—abominable! but then again, to 
be hung, and Bathilde left destitute ;—worse still! ‘What are you 
doing there, with your arms crossed and your little eyes looking so 
wild? ‘I—I—Iam thinking of a new conspiracy—ah! I mean 
classification of the books.’ £ Oh ho! Mr. Buvat, you are then plan- 
ning a revolution in our little domain.’ ‘A revolution! God forbid! 
Every one knows my devotedness to the Regent ;—a revolution in- 
deed! * But what ails you to-day, Buvat ; you are unloosing your 
cravat as if it was going to strangle you. Well, well, just as you 
like; take off your coat if you wish, no one here cares about the 
matter.” § Beg pardon, [ did it without thought,’ and laying Cog 
Murs aside, he placed his hand next on The Art of Plucking a Foul 
Without Making it Cry. This put him in mind of writing some re- 
ceipts for his housekeeper as the money was now commg in, but the 
money brought to his mind, in succession, Prince de Listhuay, the 
Plot, Buvat’s own handwritiag, Buvat arrested, Buvat hung, Bathilde 
left anorphan. ‘Oh! (writes) The Art of Plucking a Fowl With- 
out Making it Cry : Paris, 1709 ; Rue de Bac, 110. Oh the rascals ! 
See, [ have put the Prince’s address on the ticket ; I'll really lose 
my senses. Conspiracy of the Chevalier de Rohan. Oh murder, what 
will become of me ! I can lay my hand on nothing but conspiracies. 
What is this? Copy of the Planof Government found in the Hand 
W riting of Van den Enden ; just my own case. I'll faint. Procés 
Verbal of the Torture of Francois Affinius Van den Enden ; and the 
unhappy Buvat, under the horrible fascination of the objects of his 
terror, gets one of the clerks to read the whole of the punishinent, 
Brodequins and all.” 


At the conclusion he sinks exhausted, but again roused by 
despair, he seizes on his papers, rushes off to Dubois, gives 
up the fatal scrolls, and finally, under the press of mental tor- 
ture, reveals the assumed nanies of his employers, on Dubois 
threatening to send Bauthilde to a House of Correction. A plan 
is now laid to catch the conspirators in tlagrante delicto. The 
Duke of Richelieu has used his influence over the Duchess de 
Villeroy ; she ensnares the Duke, and on a certain day 
he Is to present the young King with the autograph of Philp. 
he reader has been already informed that this nobleman was a 
Very indifferent soldier ; of his) political rectitude here is a 
specimen, and Jet the kind and delieate reader pardon a little 
Cireumlocntion in telling the story. A certain worthy fore- 
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runner of Sir Francis Head, and Titmarsh, a Mr. 'Twiss 
by name, once executed a tour through Ireland, and wrote so 
uncomplimentary an account of the country and its denizens,that 
an indignant native, in the pottery line, had his effigies faith- 
fully depicted, and impressed on the concave portions of certain 
domestic utensils, never named in polite assemblies, accom- 
panied by a dis tich not intended for public perusal. Villeroy’s 
advice to a political student was, not to despise the office of 
tendering the article, such as “ie Mr. 'T'wiss’s portrait, to any 
court favorite, in case of need; but if he had lost, or was about 
to lose cast, not to seruple reversmyg it on his head. A song 
was current in the Duke’s honor at “the time, and this was its 
refrain— 
“Villeroy, Villeroy, 

A fort bien serve le roy 

Guillaume, Guillaume, Guillaume,’ 

An interesting and pleasing account of the interview between 
the Regent and the young King follows. Towards the con- 
clusion, and after a package of toys has been inspected, Philip 
invites his Majesty to accompany him into his office to examine 
some state papers. Villeroy, who has just arrived, insists on his 
own right to accompany his royal pupil, and carries his persist- 
ance to the point of Leze- Reyency, this being the very thing 
desired. Our old friend, 2’ .taréagan, of the musketeers, takes 
charge of the angry Dake, his person is examined, and the 
autogns ph of the Spanish King, and other damning documents 
found. ‘The party of the Duke of Mayne is thrown into con- 
fusion,and several arearrested, the Prince of Cellamane’s papers 
seized, and himself sent home. Now, the Chevalier D'Har- 
mental, and three or four devoted friends of the Duchess of 
Maine, determine on having recourse to the original plan: 
they seize on the Regent m his coach, in the wood of Vincen- 
nes, ashe is returning from a state visit; they turn the horses 
heads and drive southwards. ‘Their progress is unexpectedly 

stopped, however, at a cross road in the wood, by an arme d 
force e, in front and at the sides. The other conspiritors escape, 
but the CheraZier, who is mounted on one of the horses, strives 
to break through the lines: his steed is disabled and rolls over 
with him; he is taken, imprisoned, examined, and threat- 
ened with the torture, but nothing can induce him to crl- 
minate his confederates; he ascribes his act to pe rsonal 
resentment. He is doomed to the axe, and at the last, pe- 
tiions the Regent that the marriage ceremony may be per- 
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formed between himself and Batdidde, in order that he may 
bequeath his name and some property to her.  Buthilde, on 
her side, moves all her triends that she may obtain an interview 
with the Regent: it is granted after some difficulty, through 
Mlle de Valois, and Bathi/da presents the letter sent by him long 
ago to her mother, on the occasion of her father’s death. 
He makes no direct answer, but writes a few lines on 
a scrap of paper, and gives it to a chamberlain: this 
official conducts Bathilde to the Bastile, where, under 
very gloomy auspices, she meets again with her lover; they 
are married, and conducted to a carriage after the ceremony, 
and now joy fills Bathilde’s heart, as she supposes she will 
be allowed to share her husband’s confinement, wherever they 
are going to conduct him. 

The carriage still rolls on and they are out of Paris: it stops 
at last, and the coachman opens the door to know their further 
commands. On looking out J’ Harmental recognises the spot 
where he was seized when carrying off the pretended Regent, 
for, after all, it was only one of the Regent’s servants, their plot 
having been detected by the agency of La Fillon. ‘The lovers 
are at liberty, though rather out of place on their wedding mght, 
and this was the only revenge taken by Philip. In a few 
years Buvat is happy, teaching a fine boy and girl to write,—the 
first copy piece was—“ PuiniePe D’Or iEaNs.” 

The Chevalier de Mesnil destroyed, at his own risk, a paper 
compromising several persons connected with the plot, and, by 
so doing,acquired the Regent’s respect instead of his resentment. 
The poet, Lagrange Chancel, who had, in his PAi/ippics, heaped 
every abomination on the Regent’s head, including the poi- 
soning of lus royal charge, was summoned to the Palais 
Koval after all was over, and asked whether “he believed 
the calumny he had uttered.” “Certainly,” answered he, “or I 
would not have written it.” “I spare your life, that being 
the case,” said the Regent, “ otherwise you should pay the 
penalty of a wilful falsehood.” The poet was sentenced to 
along imprisonment, but soon released, as the report spread 
that he was wasting away from the effects of slow poison. 
Dubois was furious, but Philip held firm, and only hummed 
‘he refrain of a song made on him by St. Simon— 


‘ Je suis débonnaire, moi, 
Je suis débonnaire.” 
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Had the Regent possessed a few more virtues, he would 
be one of the best and greatest men of the past history 
of France. ; 

There are a few slight discrepancies between the historical 
facts andthe story. In /aef, the principal documents of the 
plot were been se ized at Poitiers, on the road to Spain; and 
the arrest of Villeroy took place later in’ the Re wency, On 
oceasion of a quarrel between him and Dubois. 

Amongst the court characters of the time there is 
scarce ly atruly worthy personage to be recognised but the Re- 
gent’s mother, and the Due de St Simon, the chronicler of the 
private life of the court, and devoted frie nd of Plhihp—thongh 
as unlike him in character as could be, St Simon being devout, 
and of unblemished reputation. Want of space prevents our 
dwelling on the extravagance and loose morals of the Duchess 
of Berri, and her oceasional fits of devotional penitenee, and of 
the real christian courage of the Curéof her parish, who would not 
administer the sacraments to her, nor suffer any strange 
clergyman to do so, till she would dismiss Riom,her paramour, 
and the vile Madame Mouchy. Four Bicton nobles were 
beheaded at Nantes in consequence of this conspiracy of 
Cellamare ; and the Duke of Berwick was sent to fight agaist 
Philip of Spain, after having defended him so well some 
dozen years before. 

The evil lives of the Regent and his court were even exceeded 
in the following reign, till the accumulation of the wickedness of 
the higher classes became intolerable, and society was convulsed 
by the explosion of 1798, and the innocent and worthy children 
were punished for the sins of their sires. So ce rtain is it that 
no one can do wrong, and say that others will not be 
injured. There is a common interest in the human family, 
and as individual good deeds benefit the community more or 
less, according to their magnitude or quality, so, from a 
vicious state of any society evil influences spread around, (like 
the waves ina stream after any part is locally disturbed, and the 
remotest portions of society feel the bad effects. 

The story under review 1s one of the best of the firm of 
Dum. is and C ompany, as regards pleasing incident, elaboration 
of character, and avoidance of unhealthy topics. if we have 
excited interest in’ our readers for the after fortunes of the 
personages of our sketch, there are abundant memoirs and 
histories extant to satisfy all curiosity. 
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1. Reformatory Schools, Por the Children of the Perishing 
and Dangerous Classes, and for Juvenile Offenders. By 
Mary Carpenter. London: C. Galpin. 1851. 

9 Draft Report by Sub-Committee of Rural Police of County 
of Aberdeen, on the Causes of the Recent Increase of 
Vagrancy and Crime in the County. By Alexander 
Thomson, Esq. Banchory House, Aberdeen. Aberdeen : 
D. Chalmers and Co., 1852. 

8. Aberdeenshire Reports on Juvenile Delinquency, 1845, 
1848, 1851. Aberdeen: D. Chalmers and Co. 1851. 

4, Social Evils : Their Causes and Their Cure. By Alexander 
Thomson Esq. of Banchory. London: James Nisbet 
and Co. 1852. 

5. Letler to M.D. Hill, Esq. Recorder of Birmingham, on 
Juvenile Ragged Industrial Feeding Schools. By Alex- 
ander Thomson, Esq. Aberdeen: 1853. 

6. Report on Sheriff Watson's Female Industrial School, 
for the Year 1853-4. Aberdeen: D. Chalmers and 
Co. 1854. 

A bill for Making Provision to Prevent and Suppress 
Juvenile Delinquency, and to Regulate Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools for Juvenile Offenders and Vagrants, 
and for Other Purposes Relating Thereto. Draft Bill for 
Scotland. 1854. 

Charge of the Late Mr. Justice Talfourd, Delivered to 
the Grand Jury of the County of Berkshire, at the Lent 
Assizes, Held in Reading, on Monday, 27th February, 
1854: Re ported in “The Berkshire Chronicle,” Saturday, 
March 4th, 1854. 

9. Second Annual Report of The Dublin Ragged School, 
Broomer and Messenger Society, Jor the Year 1853. 
Dublin: W. Porteous. 1854. 

10. Second Annual Re port of The Mill-street Lagged 
Schools, Dublin. Dublin: W. Espy. 1853. 

ll. First Annual Report of the Committee of Management 
3 the Male and Female Ragged and Sunday Schools, 

» Jownsend-street. Dublin: R. D. Webb. 1854. 
}2. pear of the Ragged Schools, Lurgan-street, (Lately 
Church-street,) Dublin. Dublin: Brady. 1853 
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first Annual Report of the Ragged School Dormitory, 
No. 31, Chancery Lane. Dublin: W. Espy. 1854, ~ 
Second Annual Report of the Committee of the ( atholie 
Ragged Schools, ending, May 31s8t, 1853, adopted at the 
Annual General Meeting, held in the Church of St. Paul, 
on Sunday, June 19th, 1853—Mis Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin Presiding. Dublin: Fowler. 1853. 
Copy of a Proposed Memorial Sent by the Preventive 
and Lkeformatory School Committee, to the Committee 
of the Ragged School Union, for their Consideration 
before being Presented to the Lords of the Privy 
Council. Printed for Private Circulation. 1854. 
Two Prize Essays on Juvenile Delinquency. — By 
Micaiah Hill, Esq. and C.F. Cornwallis. London; 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1858. 

Meliora: or Better Times To Come. Being the Contri- 
butions of Many Men Touching the Present State and 
Prospects of Society. Kdited by Viscount  Ingestre. 
lst series. 2nd Edition; and Second Series. London: 
J. W. Parker and Son. 1852-3. 

A Place of Repentance; or an Account of the London 
Colonial Training Institution and Ragged Dormitory, for 
the Reformation of Youthful and Adult Male Criminals, 
Great Smith-strect, Westminster. By Samucl Martin, 
Minister of Westminster Chapel. Second  [dition. 
London: James Nisbet and Co. 1552. 

Chapters on Prisons and Prisoners, and the Prevention of 
(rime. By Joseph Kingsmill, M. A., Chaplain of Pen- 
tonville Prison. London: Longman and Co. Second 
Kdition, 1852—Third Edition, 1854. 

The Philosophy of Ragged Schools. London: Pickering. 
ISd1. 


In our two former papers, on the moral and social condition 
of the poor classes in these kingdoms,* we devoted our chiel 
attention to the various causes which are proved to have 
conduced to demoralize the once virtuous, and which are shown 
to liave rendered more depraved the vicious. In the latter of these 


* See Irish QuarTERLy Review, Vol, II. No. 10, p, 299, Art. 
‘* The Garret, The Cabin, and The Gaol.”—and Vol. IV. No. 13. p- I, 
‘Our Juvenile Criminals ;:—'The School Master or The Gaoler. 


Art. 
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yapers We stated our intention of returning to the discussion, 
then but slightly entered upon, of the important results which 
have sprung, and which yet may arise, to the Nation, and to 
Christianity, through the establishment, and from the extension, 
of Reformatory and Ragged Schools, in all their branches, 
and from the more general adoption of the Separate System, 
wisely conducted, as at Reading, into our common prisons. 

It is the characteristic of the Knglish Nation that they are 
slow to adopt great fundamental changes, even though these 
changes, which they consider theories, are but the well proved 
facts of other countries. Doubtless, as a compensating quality 
in the national mind, our people do, when they have once 
discovered the true value of a principle, endeavour heartily 
to secure the full benefit of the system, thoroughly and 
througliy, in all its complete integrity. To this peculiarity of 
the national mind, we may attribute the fact, that whilst the 
child criminals—“ the city Arabs, the home Heathens”—of 
our towns, could be secured from future crime, and enabled 
to support themselves by a trade, at a cost of £3 15s. 
per annum, in the Reformatory and Industrial Schools, we 
pay for them, per annum— 


In the Poor House we Ee 
In the Gaol ae « See 


In the Convict Settlement. ¢,40 x 
; ) ‘ £143. 
and for cost of Prosecution 


Because our people could not be induced to consider 
the wonderful results of the Separate System, we have 
sent, and we still send, offenders, young and _ old, 
tolive in the common prison with those who make the 
day room but a scene of bad example, and the dormitory 
a pandemonium. Because our people cannot be made to 
understand the advantages of the Separate System, and the 
ruinous disadvantages of the old gaol-packing custom— 
because they have, with wonderfully stolid pertinacity, 
supported in the ordinary class of gaols a system of which the 
result is continued re-committal, ending in transportation, and 


eo a i 1 
See “Report on the Discipline and Management of the Convict-Pri- 
. « . . ’ . - , 4 ‘ ‘ 
eons,and Disposal of Convicts, 1852.” By Lieutenant Colonel Jebb, C.B. 
Surveyor-General of Prisons, Chairman of the Directors, &c. 
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entailing for prosecutions, before the final one, £20 each,—{op 
the final frequently £200, the tax-payers have been mi a. ted. 

If, indeed, it could be shown that the Reformatory 
School and) the Separate System were futile in their results. 
or if the expense were more enormous than that in which 
the Nation involves itself by an adherence to the present 
plan, we could understand the objections which have been 
urged against the advocates of the principles for which we 
conte nd, but we have shown elaborately in a former paper,* 
and we have above indicated, by facts and fivures from authorita- 
tive sources, that the batter of these objections is groundless, 
whilst in the paper to which we have last referred, we have 
proved—in our present we shall prove—that the first objection 
is equally, if not more, untenable. 

It has been said that’ Reformatory Schools unfit the pupils 
for the rough life which must be encountered in “ the iron 
realities’ of their world, and that Separate Systems render 
the cunning hypocrites, and the simple “ reformed fools.” 
These are grave and startling objections, and, if true, should 
be to every honest mind more than sufficient to render the 
School and the System — fitted to receive the most 
determined reprobation. Both the objections, however, are 
founded in prejudice or misconception; and although 
Reformatory, Industrial, and Ragged Schools, and the Separate 
System of imprisonment are now becoming more generally 
recognised, and more clearly understood—and_ to recognise 
and understand these principles is to adopt them—yet as 
many of our readers may be unacquainted with these — two 
great schemes which we advocate, we shall give the lustory, 
the progress, and the present position of Reform: itory Sel hools, 
and of the Separate System, in these Kingdoms. 

It has been well and truly ches rved,by the most distinguished 
advocate of edueation in our time—the Right Hon. 
Thomas Wyse—‘That education should be in harmony with 
the wants and prospects of the individual, is a truth which no 
one thinks se riously of contesting. When applied to Nations, 
the case alters ; it is either questioned or neglected. ‘The reason 
is obvious. Men understand tolerably well theirown inmediate 
inferests. [tas a matter of somewhat more diflic salty lo judg st 


* Sce Trisn Quarterty Review, Vol. IV. No. 13. Art. “Our 
Juvenile Criminals :—The School-Master or ‘The Gaoler.” 
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ofthe remote interests of a Nation.’ These observations are, 
doubtless,true,but the interests involved in the systems forwhich 
we contend are not “ the remote interests of a nation,” but 
identical with the interests of every man,as if they were those of 
his own household. It may be that we are only now 
learning these truths, but to other nations they have been, long 
since, patent facts. And strange as it may seem, it is undoubt- 
edly truethat Reformatory Schools in Prussia, in Holland, in 
France, and in these Kingdoms, have sprung from the energetic 
philanthropy of private individuals. The Dusseldorf School 
owes its origin to Count Von der Reck ; the Rauhe Haus of 
Hamburgh was originated by a humble man named Wicheren ; 
Mettrai_ sprang from the benevolence of the Viscomte de Bret- 
igneves de Courteilles, and M. Demetz, Conseiller & la Cour 
Royale de Paris; the Aberdeen Industrial and Feeding Schools 
owe their origin to Mr. Sheriff Watson, and their ultimate 
success to that estimable gentleman, Mr. Alexander ‘Thomson 
of Banchory House ; whilst the London Colonial Training In- 
stitution and Ragged Dormitory owes its present position to 
the unswerving attention and devoted energy of Mr. Nash. 

The Dusseldorf School is the oldest of these Reformatory 
Institutions ; it is situated at Dusselthal Abbey, on the right 
bank of the Rhine, and is a refuge for poor outcast children. 
Inthe year L816 Count Von der Reck, a Prussian nobleman,de- 
voted himself to the care of these children. Napoleon’s wars had 
made many helpless orphans, and the Count and Ins father 
thought it right to receive a certain number of the children in 
their neighbourhood,who subsisted by begging and stealing,into 
their own house, where they were instructed in the common 
branches of education and useful trades. Finding the result of 
their plans satisfactory, and believing that its usefulness was 
capable of more general extension, provided proper accomoda- 
tion were afforded, the old Count prepared, for the reception of 
the children,a large and commodious house; and as the results 
of the systein became more developed, the father and son gave 
up their private fortune to support their school, and secured the 
aid of many friends. 

The early history of this school, like that of all others of its 
class,shows troublesome and pertinaceous wildness on the part of 
the pupils, and displays indomitable perseverance in the patrons. 
Some of the pupils stole away from the school and remain hidden 
ithe woods until driven back by hunger : one boy had, from 
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his veriest childhood, lived by assisting a Wesphalian swineherd, 
He loved to talk of the animals and their ways ; he had lived 
amongst them, slept amongst them ; when hungry had eaten the 
raw green he rhage, and when thirsty had sucked the milch sow. 
And yet this boy, so wayward and savage, was, by kindness and 
judici lous teaching, made useful in drawing the Sater and in eut- 
ting the wood for the establishment, and finally he learned to 
read. 

In the year 1844 the inmates of Dusselthal amounted to 
220 persons, treated as one family. Count Von der Reck 
lived amongst them as a father, “taking the most lively 
interest in every thing that concerns their “welfare, bodily or 
spiritual—he shares their joys and sorrows, pointing both to 
the same great end.”* 

The Rauhe Haus, of Hamburgh, is an imitation of the 
Dusselthal Institution, and was founded on the Ist of No- 
vember, 1833, by J. H. Wicheren, who, with his family, 
took possession of a small, one story, ‘straw-roofed house, near 
the village of Horn, and about three miles from Hamburgh. 
Attached to the cottage was an acre of land, half covered with 
bushes and hillocks, and intersected by ditches. About a 
week after Wicheren and his family had taken possession of 
the cottage, fourteen young criminals, varying in ages from 
five to eightee ‘n years, were its inmates. These boys were old 
in crime, “and one of them, though but in his tw elfth year, had 
been officiaily convicted of ninety-three thefts. The ‘boys had 
been “treated or regarded as a species of human vermin, baflling 
the power of the ‘authorities to suppress.” Like our own 
“City Arabs,” they had slept in cellars, in ruined houses, and 
under doorw: ays : they, like our “ Home Heathens,” had learned 
no law save that of n: iture, but they were taught by Wicheren 
that Ais house was ¢he/r house, that Ais food was heir food, 
and, as has been well and truly written, “ the feeling of home 
came warming into their he arts, like the emotions “of a new 
existence, as he spoke to them, with his kind voice and eyes, 
of our house, of our trees, of ovr cabbages, turnips, potatoes, 
pigs, and geese and duc ks, which we will grow for our com- 
fort.’+ The boys worked ‘energetically and willingly ; and so 
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* See ** Illustrations of F aith,” London: Nisbet and Co., 1844. 
t See **Oberlan Tracts,” No. XIBR See also, Horsell and Elihu 
Burritt’s Bond of Brotherhood, " April, 1851. 
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determined were they to make Wicheren’s, and ¢hetr property 
productive, that they frequently labored by lantern light in 
the evening, rooting up bushes and trees, even though it 
rained or snowed. In the year 1851 there were seventy boys, 
and twenty-five girls, in the Rauhe Haus ; these were divided 
into four boy families and two girl families ;—the sexes varying, 
in age, from eight to sixteen years. 

It can scarcely be necessary to offer any explanatory obser- 
vations upon the utility of the Dusseldorf and Rauhe Haus 
Institutions ; indeed, so evident were the merits of the system, 
that La Colonie Agricole, at Mettrai, in France, was founded 
upon the system as developed in these schools,—having, 
like them, for its aim, to restore to society, as honest and 
useful members, those who have subjected themselves to pun- 
ishment: Mettrai has, however, for its peculiar object, 
the substitution of the discipline of a school and family for 
that of a prison. 

By the 66th Article, of the French Penal Code, it is decreed— 
“That when the accused party shall be under sixteen years of 
age, if it he decided that he has acted ‘sans discernment,’ he shall 
beacquitted, but, according to circumstances, shall be returned 
to his parents, or sent to a House of Correction, to be there 
educated and detained for as many years as his sentence shall 
appoint ; provided always, that the sentence shall not extend 
beyond the period that the boy shall attain the age of twenty 
years.” With the power which this Article of the Penal 
Code gave to the advocates of Reformatory Institutions, M. 
Demetz, and the Viscomte de Bretignéres de Courteilles 
succeeded, in the year 1889, in establishing Ja Colonie 
Agricole, at Mettrai. 

It will have been perceived that this institution is intended 
to promote the reformation of offenders, under sixteen years of 
age, who may have been sentenced to periods of imprisonment 
which shall not extend beyond that time when the culprit shall 
complete his twentieth year. ‘The difference between tlie 
Mettrai Colonie and our Parkhurst Institution is, that the for- 
mer 1s intended for the amendment of those who shall be the 
luturecitizens of France,—the latter is devoted to the reforma- 
tion of those Juvenile Convicts who there suffer a reformatory 
probation, previous to their transportation to a Convict Settle- 
ment. In Parkhurst, the system is one in which is combined 
the rigor of a gaol with the care of a school; in Mettrai, the 
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system is one founded in kindness, and having, as its highest 
aim, to instil religious principles into the minds of the convicts: 
its chiefest care, next to this, is to teach all in the institution 
that happiness and prosperity are best secured by honest and 
unflagging industry. 

The school has, since its opening in the year 1839, re- 
ceived about nine hundred and fifty boys, and the usual 
number in the school is four hundred, arranged into 
families of forty in each,—thus adopting the plan of 
the Rauhe Haus. Over sii of these families a master and 
two assistant masters are placed. Each family resides in a 
distinct house ; and except during the hours of work, play, 
prayers, or other occasion of asseinbling, has no association 
with the other portions of the establishment. The guardianship 
and care of the master, or as he is called “ Te Pere,” may be 
considered individual, as he, and his assistants, associate and 
live with the boys, and share even in their amusements. Each 
head master is personally responsible for the care of forty boys 
under his especial charge. The boys know this to be the 
case, and look upon himas a friend and tutor, rather than as 
a schoolmaster or gaoler. The moral effect of this identitica- 
tion of interest and fee ling is as evident at Mettrai as at the 
Rauhe Haus, and has resulted in the custom of employing 
some of the elder boys to maintain the discipline and order of 
the establishment. or the purpose of assisting in the regu- 
lation of each family two boys, called “Freres ainés,” are 
elected monthly, by ‘the votes of the other members of the 
family, and by ‘the sanction of the master. The boys are also 
permitted to name those who are to receive rewards for good 
conduct ; and their conscience is appealed to when any are to 
be punished. From the peculiar nature of the school, ‘and the 
class of whom its pupils are composed, it is thouglit advisable 
that no fault, however trifling, shall be overlooked. ‘The 
punishments are ,—compelling- the boy to stand apart from 
lis companions, privations of meals and recreations, adimoni- 
tionin the private room of theDirector,—imprisonment ina light 
or dark cell, with or without dry bread and water diet. The 
highest punishment 1 Is expulsion, which means being sent back 
to the prison whence the offender was received : corpor al pun- 
ishment is entirely forbidden. 

Instruction is imparted, but it is of that class such as an 
ordinary laborer mi iy be assumed to possess—namcly, reading, 
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writing, and ciphering. Information, however, of a more 
comprehensive character 1s secured for those who may merit it, 
and some of the advanced boys are instructed in geo- 
graphy and drawing, and all are taught music, whilst indus- 
trial training occupies a considerable portion of every day. 
The masters endeavour to keep the boys continually occupied ; 
four hours are devoted for meals, recreation, morning and even- 
ing prayers, dressing ; and one hour is devoted to study ; whulst 
in accomodation, dress, and food, all the inmates, officers and 
pupils, are treated in precisely the same manner ; cleanliness, 
wholesomeness, and plainness, being the clief objects. 

Of five hundred and twenty-one boys who had been re- 
ceived, from the opening of the establishment in 1839 to the 
summer of LS42, seventeen had died; twelve had been sent 
back to their prisons for misconduct, and one hundred and 
forty-four had been placed out im various situations in the 
world, Of these one hundred and forty-four, seven had re- 
lapsed into crime, nine were of doubtful character, and one 
lundred and twenty were conducting themselves to the entire 
satisfaction of the Directors. 

Much of the suecess of Mettrai is the result of the excel- 
lent system adopted by M. Demetz, who commenced the con- 
duct of the Institution aided by masters, and by young assist- 
whom he had trained for some months in a Normal School 
of his own foundation. So high an opinion has been formed 
of this School from its practical results, that it still remains 
attached to the Colony, and has always upon its foundation 
twelve or eighteen pupils, preparing to replace the masters, as 
these mayleave Mettrai for similar establishments in other parts 
of France. 

The influence of Mettrai extends far beyond its limits. 
Farmers aud tradesmen are so anxious to obtain boys from the 
school, that the applications are far more numerous than 
can be supplied. When a boy is placed with a farmer or 
tradesman, which event generally takes place after a three years 
residence in the Colony, some gentleman inthe neighbourhood, 
and who is called his ** Patron,” is induced to watch over his 
Welfare, and to report to the Directors twice a year upon Ins 
conduct ; the heads of this report are copied into a list: which 
is suspended in the large school-room. Should the boy con- 
duct himself well, upon reaching his twentieth year he 
S presented with a ring, on which is engraved an appropriate 
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motto; but should he turn out ill, before he completes his 
twentieth year, he is taken back to the colony for a further 
trial, or sent to the prison whence he first came, and where 
he continues until the expiration of the period for which le 
was originally sentenced. 

‘These ereat results were achieved by M. Demetz, and the 
Viscomte de Bretignéres, aided latterly by the Viscomte de 
Villiers, a nephew of the Viscomte de Bretignd ‘res. The Pa- 
trons be ‘an the reformation at their own sole ris ek, supported 
only by a few friends, who were called the “Société Paternelle.” 
as the head of which presided the Comte de Gasparin, a Peer 
of France ; but now the Colony is recognised by the state, is 
spreading its minor institutions throughout the whole extent 
of the empire, and has received the distinct and marked 
approbation of the Government Inspector. 

Mettrai is valued as it merits by the French people, and 
its pupils are anxiously sought for. by those who require the 
services of the boys; but the pupils of the Rauhe Haus 
have been public benefactors. Dunng the fire which some 
short time since took place in Hamburgh, the bovs of this 
school reque ‘sted the President to allow them to assist in 
checking the ravages of the conflagration ; they were permit- 
ted to assist; they acted steadily, courage ously, and in a man- 
ner so orderly, that the public thanks of the city was voted 
to them for their meritorious services during the fire, and for 
having given up their beds and bedding to those who were 
rendered destitute bythe calamity. Thus we can understand that 
whilst the Reformatory School is ealeulated to make the reformed 
virtuous and industrious—it also renders them benevolent 
Chiristians—feeling that all men are to them, as they them- 
selves were to esi who drew them from erime and misery, to 
teach them the law of charity, and peace, and hope.* 

Upon the peculiar advantages of the system as pursued at 
Mettrat we shall dwell more fully when comparing it with 
that of Parkhurst,—but we would here observe that the for- 
mer is essentially a school, the latter is nothing more than a 


* For afurther account of Mettrai.see a RPP written by Monsie ur 
A. Cochin, or its pon revs ition, by the Rev Mr. Hamilton, Chaplain of 
Durham Gaol,and published by G. Whittaker,London. The last account 


of the. R wuhe Hans, is that furnished by George Benson, Esq. to the 


Committee on Criminaland Destitute Juveniles, 1853, and published 
nb their Kkheport to the House of Commons. 
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prison, with walls and sentries. In Mettrai the masters and 
assistants are capable of understanding and discharging all the 
duties of their office, and no attempt at escape has been made 
since the foundation of the institution: from Parkhurst — the 
boys have frequently attempted to escape, and the Chap- 
lsins and Governor express their opinion that a ligher class 
of officers is desirable—* for instance, schoolmasters, in whom 
are combined the vigilance and discretion which are essential 
for the safe custody and discipline of prisoners, with the at- 
tainments necessary for industrial training.” But, knowing 
the penny wise and pound foolish principle upon which all 
Reformatory Systems are carried out in these Kingdoms, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Jebb adds—“ such men cannot at present be 
found in sufficient numbers, nor could such varied qualifications 
he commanded without giving a very high rate of salary.”* 
Having thus sketched the history of Reformatory Schools upon 
the continent, and premising that the great American nation 
has most anxiously and earnestly adopted their systems, we 
shall now proceed to enquire into the position and prospects 
of Reformatory Schools in the United Kingdoms; and if this 
enquiry shall prove that little has been accomplished, the fact 
should induce all men to aid heartily in the cause ; and those 
who know the real history of the rise of Reformatory institu- 
ions will appreciate the truth of Mr. Thomson’s remark, 
“The struggle has been long, and injsome respects arduous— 
lrom the difficulty of rousing the public mind on the ques- 
tion—but now victory seems certain, and not far distant. ’T 
The earhest Reformatory Schools known in England, and of 
which the Ragged Schools are imitations, were the Sunday 
Schools founded, in the year 1781, by Robert Raiks of Glou- 
eester, assisted by the Rev. Thomas Stock ; and of their origin 
Mr, Raiks gave the following account, in a letter addressed by 
him to Colonel Townley, in the year 1753 :— / 


“Some business leading me one morning into the suburbs of the 
city, where the lowest of the people (who are principally employed 
in the pin manufactory) chiefly reside, IT was struck with concern at 
‘eel a group of children wretchedly ragged, at play in the street. 


* See ‘ 


Pb ‘Report on the Discipline and Management of The Convict 
' a and Disposal ot Convicts, 1852.”—Parkhurst Prison Report, p. 90 
tT See ** Letter to M. D. Hill, Esq. Recorder of Birmingh un, on Ju- 


nile > (rirp ~ as hb s a , ry’ 
‘tc Ragged Industrial Feeding Schools.” By Alexander ‘Thomson, 
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I asked an inhabitant whether those children belonged to that part 
of the town, and lamented their misery and idleness, ‘Ah! sir 
said the woman to whom [ was speaking, ‘could you take a vie id 
of this part of the town on a Sunday, you would be shocked indee ds 
for then the street is filled with multitudes of these w retche 5 who 
released on that day from e mployment, spend their time in noise sal 
riot, playing at chuck, and cursing and swearing ina manner 
horrid, as to convey to any serious mind an idea of hell rather than 
any other place. ‘We have a worthy clergyman, minister of our 
parish, sis has put some of them to school; but upon the 8 pew 
day they are all given up to follow their inclinations without re 
straint, as their parents, totally abandoned themselves. have no ie a 
of instilling into the minds of their children principles to which they 
themselves are total strangers.’ Can nothing be done, I asked 
myself, for these poor children? Is there any one who will take 
them to a school on Sunday ?” 


The suecess of these Schools was very considerable. Mr, 
Raiks engaged four well conducted women to take charge of 
a number of destitute children on the Sabbath, and soon the 
Schools became quite as attractive as the fairs or other cather- 
ing places of the neighbourhood. 

The nie thod adopt ted so successfully, and by whichthe change 
Was so upp ily produced, is thus described, in another portion 
of that fs r to Colonel Townley to wlaek we have already 


referred :— 


‘To go round to the Schools on a Sunday afternoon, to examine 
the progress that was made, and to enforce order and decorum among 
such a set of little heathens. This, sir, was the commencement of 
the plan; it is now about three years since we began, and I wish 
you were here to make inquiry into the effect. A woman who lives . 
in a lane where [had fixed a school, told me, some time ago, that 
the place was quite a heaven upon Sundays compared to what it 
used to be. ‘The numbers who have learned to read and say their 
Catechism are so great, that I am quite astonished at it. Upon the 
Sunday after noon, the mistresses tuke their scholars to chure h, a 
place into which neither they nor their ancestors ever entered with 
a view to the glory of God. But, what is yet more extraordinary, 

within this month, these little ragamuffins have, in great numbers, 
taken it into their he ads to frequent the early morning prayers, which 
are held every morning at the cathedral at seven o'clock. I believe 
there were nearly fifty this morning. They assemble at the house of 
one of the mistresses, and walk before her to church, two and two, 
in as much or de ras a company of soldiers. I am generally at chur h, 
and after service they all come round me to make their “bows, and, 
if any animosities have arisen, to make their compl: ints, The great 
principle T inculcate is, to be kind and good-natured to each other ; 
not to provoke one another; to be dutiful to their parents ; not to 
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afend God by cursing and swearing; and such little plain precepts 
as all may compre ehend. I cannot express to you the pleasure Loften 
receive in discovering genius and innate good dispositions among this 
little multitude. It is botanizing in human nature. | have often, 
tov, the satisfaction of receiving thanks from parents for the infor- 
mation they perceive in their children. Often have I given them 
kind admonitions, which I always do in the mildest and gentlest 
manner. The going among them, doing them little kindnesses, dlis- 
tributing trifling rewards, and ingratiating myself with them, I hear 
have given me an ascendancy greater than ever I could have ima- 
vined, for I am told by their mistresses that they are very much 
afraid of my displeasure.’ ws 

The result of this system has, year’ by year, become more 
marked, and the Schools have been most extensive ly and widely 
adopted. ‘There are now over two millions of children attend- 
ing about twenty-two thousand Sunday Schools in England and 
Wales ; and in Freland the Sunday School pupils number about 
half a million. We may further add, that of the Huglish and 
Welch scholars about quarter of a milion are in connection 
with the Sanday School Union, and more than a million and a 
quarter in the Schools of the Kstablished Church. lt has been 
objected to these Schools that they do not exercise a sufliciently 
strong influence over the heart to restrain, inafter life,the vicious 
propensities of the pupils; however, it should be borne in 
mind that vast numbers of ehildren attend these Schools, and 
these only ; therefore criminals who have attended scliool at 
all are very likely to have been Sunday pupils. But view 
thie question in its) worst hight, all that can be asserted, 
if the case stated by the Rev. Mr. Kingsmill be correct, 

s, that about three elnidren in every two hundred attending 
rh School fall into crime. Mr. Kingsmill, differing with 
Dr. Browning’ sand Mr. Smithie’s statements as to the value 
of Sunday Schools i in deterring from crime, thought it right to 
judge for himself: he states, “ Ina ican convicts L find 
ninety-two exclusively Sunday scholars, besides two hundred 
and twenty-one educated in National Se ‘hools, who were, ac- 
cording to the rules of the Society, Sunday scholars also. 
= se, with a few from other se ‘hols , give about one-third of 

i thoike and as Sunday scholars.”* 

“ Notwi ithstanding the benefits of the Sund: ay Schools, it was 

nid that a poj nulation of javenile criminals was 1 apidly UTOW- 


” 
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S vgn wat interesting ( ‘hapter, entitled, ** Sunday ‘Scho Is,” in the 
~econd Edition of the Rev. Me, KKingsmill’s “Chapters on Prisons and 


Prisoners." Pp}. 4, 5. 6. 
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ing up in these Kingdoms. Ifuman beings of tender years, who, 
had they bee n born of wealthy pare nts would have hee nn but 
the inmates of the nursery, were found, after an infaney of 
godless ignorance, to have grown into a childhood of erime. 

and in many cases the number of their conmmuttals more than 
trebled the number of their years, * 

These were terrible facts ; the counties and the cities felt jt- 
the cost of recommuittal of juve ‘nile criminals was ae knowledged 
by all to be a erying evil, making itself known in every portion 
of the commonwealth; and yet Prison Boards and th 
Legislature were incapable of understanding, or of coping 
with, or of crushing the mischief; thoughtful men had 
pondered over the case; Prison Inspectors had reported upon 
the subject ; Gaol Chaplains had furnished statistics and facts, 
a roving thi at juvenile committals were but furnishing sources of 

gravated juvenile crimes,—and the great seeret of all this evil, 
thes true cure for every plague spot im the moral condition of the 


juve nile poor who were criminal, or who might become so, was 


discovered by a humble young man in London, and by a wise, 
hard headed Sheri im Scotl: ind; to Mr. Nash of London, to 
Mr. Sherif Watson of Abe deen, the great merit of having 
shown the benefit, inchecking juvenile crime, of Ragged Schools 
and of Industrial Feeding Schools, is mdisputably due and 
willingly acknowledged. | 
‘Vo John Pounds, a cobbler of Portsmouth, the honor 
of being the practical founder of Ragged Schools is 
justly given. Ile was a cripple, and with a Canary Ol ONL 
shoulder, and a eat on the other, was accustomed to teach his 
c — «dl nephew, as they sat together in the little wooden bulk, 
r house, which formed his work shop. A neighbour's child 
joined the class, then a third, and the numbers continuing to 
merease, al le ny rth a class of poor r agecd boys cathered round 
him on week days, a cs ou Sundays followed him tochurch. Ik 
gained many true christians from sin to virtue. Many to who are 
How prosperous look hi ick gratefully to the days swe n the ge 
crippled) cobbler taught them, in his hamble way, the law ot 


love, of hope, and merey. John Pounds died in the year 1539, 
aved seventy-two, having in’ lis life and labors “taught,” us 
Mr. Kingsmill writes, —“the true philosophy of aaa ee 

It was his custom to colleet the poorest children around hin ; 


LV. No. Xill 
Gaoler. 


* For some of the se instances see Irish Quar. Revie Ww, vol. 
p. 46. Art.Our Juvenile Criminals ;—The Schoolmaster orThe G 
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his “little blackguards,”as he called them,were gathered from all 
quarters ; he taught them book learning and his trade; heinduced 
the unwilling to attend, by the offer of aroasted potatoe, or 
some other simple food; and thus the cobbler’s Ragged School 
became, in fact, an Industrial Feeding School. At his last class 
‘ust before his illness, the pupils amounted to forty, including 
twelve little girls. These all loved their humble teacher, 
because they felt that lis sincere and earnest manner was the 
result of a kind and christian regard for their welfare. If even 
these children had learned nothing, save the thought of God, 
and that industry does not harden the hearts of those who 
labor,the teaching given in the poor shed of the crippled cobbler 
would have been more grand in its results than the most 
boasted systems of the most famous colleges, for truly has it 
been written in that thoughtful look, Zhe Claims of Labour, 
“There is one maxim which those who superintend schools 
should ponder well ; and thatis, that the best things to be 
learnt are those which the children cannot be examined upon.”* 

Most of our readers are aware that a Ragged School is one 
into which children, too poor or too vicious to be received 
iuto ordinary schools, may enter asa matter of right. — In 
Mngland these Schools have been in existence since the year 
ISt1,but from the great benefits derived from the London Co!- 
onial Training Institution and Ragged Dormitory, and from the 
Aberdeen Industrial Feeding Schools, the public have obtained 
the fullest appreciation of the benefit and wisdom of the system. 
The Schools are divided into two classes, those supplying 
lood, instruction, and clothing,—and those supplying instruc- 
tion only. Upon the former of these classes of Schools has been 
founded that which provides, in addition, lodging and the 
dormitory, wee 

It may be supposed that the origin of these Schools was by 
ho means encouraging ; many, indeed, of those who attended 
came solely for the purpose of annoying the teacher, and thus 
dilittante philanthropists were at once, and fortunately, driven 
(rom the ranks of the ragged scholar’s friends. At first it was 
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a a earnestly advise all who feel interested in this particular 

g 1 our subject,—which assumes that teaching any thing good 
8 result in teaching, imperceptibly, still more important truths 
an the imstructor Contemplates,—to read the Second Chapter of Miss 

arpenters * Reformatory Schools,” and the remarkable evidence from 
bases 40 to 50 furnished in alittle work published by Pickering, London, 
‘nd entitled, ** The Philosophy of Ragged Schools.” 
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difficult to. secure order ; all attempts at direction, on the part 
of teacher, were met by violence and hooting: books wer 
showered upon him by his wild horde of pupils,and his remon- 
strances were drowned by vociferous shouts and yells. Patience 
and time, however, upon the part of the teachers, and let it be 
remembe -~ they were voluntary teachers, caused the pupils to 
consider. that those who devoted hours, set aside after the 
labor of the day was over for their scatuaiidia. were neither 
spies, nor gaolers, nor ordinary schoolmasters, and they 
began to respect the preceptor, and to profit by his instrue- 
tions. Thusthat voluntary system, so disinterestedly and stren- 
wously advocated by Sarah “Martin, was proved to work most 
admirably ; and where the paid schoolmaster could not succeed 
the volunte ary instructor triumphed.* 

Wherever these schools have been established, even in 
their simplest forms, juvenile crime has perceptibly decre: ased; 
but where the Industrial and Ragged Feeding Schools have 
been supported, juvenile crime has virtually ce: ased, 

The first Ragge <d School, as at present understood, was 
established in an old stale in London, by Mr. Walker, 
one of the London City Mission, and) was opened upon a 


* This admirable woman was a poor dress-maker, and devoted all her time 
to the care of the prisoners in Yarmouth Gaol. She had a smal! income, 
about twelve pounds per annum, and having lost her business through 
her care ofthe prisoners, she subsisted upon this small sum, and upon 
the charitable kindness of those who approved her exertions. ‘The Cor- 
poration of Yarmouth wished her to accept some stipend, she refused to 
do so, and thus explains her reasons, in a letter to the wife of a Magis. 
trate who had entreated herto take the money.  ‘ Here lies the objec- 
tion which oppresses me: J hare foundv voluntary instruction, on my part, 
to have been attended with yreat adv ait ;and Fam apprehensive, that 


in receiving payment my labours may be less acceptable. I fear, also, 
that my mind would be fettered by pectin iry payment, and the whole 
work upset. ‘To try the experiment, whi ich might injure the thing | 
live and breathe for, secms like applying a knife to your child's throat, 
to know if it will cut.” She was only induced to : accede to the offer ot 


the Corporation, when they told her—* If we permit you to visit the 
prisou, you must submit to our terms”—and they gave her—twelve pounds 
por annum?! and this after twenty-three years of devoted care. She 
commenced to visit the prisons in the year 1819, being then twenty- eight 
Years oll, and the chief support of her mother: she received the twelve 


ouads but tor two vears; it Was granted in IS41, and she diced on the loth 
Late Miss 





Sarah Martin of Great Yarmouth; with Extracts from the Parliamentary 
Reports on Prisons; and Her Own Prison Journals.” Yarmouth ; 1844. 


Che passages extracted are at pages, Jo and 36. 
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Sunday,—torty-four children attending. Very few of these 
children had shoes, a few had shirts, and a good many appeared 
as if enveloped in their fathers’ coats, the collars rising above 
their heads, the tails trailing upon the ground, From this it will 
be perceived that the class of pupils was of the lowest. ‘They 
were the children of very poor widows endeavouring to support 
large families; some were orphans ; the parents of two or (liree 
were blind; all who relied upon others for their support 
depended for sustenance upon the sale of the cheapest and com- 
monest goods of the costermouger; whilst those who tried 
to support themselves could hope for that support solely by 
disposing of lucifer matches, and cheap wares of the poorest and 
most Unremuncrative description ; many had been frequently in 
gaol, yet, for this class of boys, so poor, so ill taught, and in 
many eases so vicious, has sprung, through the energy of 
one man, that confessedly valuable establishment, the London 
Colonial ‘Training Institution and Ragged Dormitory. The 
founder of this institution, Mr. Nash, was reared to the busi- 
ness of adraper, in Bristol; but, about the year 1842 he filled 
the situation of a commercial clerk in London. He had been 
accustomed to attend as teacher ina Sunday school, and, about 
the period we state, he became much interested in the success 
of the Ragged Schools; he became a voluntary teacher, and 

although at first dispirited by the insubordination of his rough 

pupils continued patiently todischarge his self imposed duty,and 

in the year L846 gave up his clerkship, and entered the Norma. 

School of the British and Foreign School Society, for the pur- 

pose of being trained as a day school teacher. In January 

[StS he was engaged as master of the Day Ragged School, 
_ Pye Street, Westminster, and here his career of usefulness 

Jean, 

The hours of attendance in this school were from 9 to 12, 
and from 2 to 4 o’elock daily. But’ Mr. Nash did not 
consider himself bound to observe these hours only, and 
he induced boys, whom he found begging in the streets, 
lo become scholars. As yet the school could supply no food, 
and two of these lads stated to Mr. Nash, that they could 
“verve no advantage from the instruction of the day, if by 
ee Ne were compelled to beg or steal for their support. 
pi ast hired a lodging for them, and procured them clean 
“NN trom a patroness of the school; one of the lads 
‘Osconded, the other remained absent some days, and then 
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returning, made such rapid progress in instruction and rood 
conduct, that Mr. Nash was encouraged to select. six 
other boys, to be treated in alike manner, and for whom, 
through the kindness of some friends, he was enabled to 
hire a room in Orchard-Street, at the rate of two shillings 
per week. . 
The poor of the neighbourhood, and the pupils o 
some neighbouring Ragged Schools, sontyibuted their ah 
to the support of the Dormitory. One of the latter Schools 
collected several shillings, in farthings, and aid was given by 
the City Mission. The whole furniture belonging to the 
Dormitory consisted of one straw bed, two forms, two tubs, 
a borrowed table, a kettle, and some basins. ‘a its quiet 
way the School was becoming known, a circular requesting 
aid was sent forth to the friends of the movement. Samuel 
Gurney, remembering his worthy relative Sarah Fry, sent tive 
pounds; the Harlot Shatte sbury, then Lord Ashley, provided for 
the emigration of three of the most worthy of the schol: ars ; the 
Bishop of Durham enclosed fifteen pounds ; other frie oils sent 
smaller sums, and in the month of September, 1S458,a room 
was taken in- the house at present occupied as the 
Lnstitution, at the rent of three shillings per week. The 
building had been for years the resort of robbers and suspicious 
characters ; one by one they were dispossessed, until at 
leneth the entire became the holding of Mr. Nash. Clean- 
liness and ventilation were observed in the apartment occupied 
by the boys, even whilst the old disreputable inhabitants 
remained in tlie house; and although the cholera was raging 
inthe neighbourhood, although some died of the disease in 
the house, not one o C Mr Nasl’s boys was attacked. 
Having secured the house for themselves, the — boys 
cleansed, whitewashed, and painted it; and as. the principles 
of the school were now gener ally known, anxious enquiries 
were made into its practical results. On the 28th March, 
[ISb0, aaecting was held for the purpose of taking leave 
of thoes lads whom, according to his promise, the Karl of 
Shi ernie, Was about to provide with passage and outlit 
Australia. The mecting was attended by the boys ol 
e Pye Street, and of ne ighbouring Rageed Sel hools, and their 
parents, and was addressed by the chairman and other friends 
of the Institution. A> similar meeting Was held on — the 
22nd March, IS50, to take leave of five lads who were 
about departing for the United States. 
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The tine lad now come when the merit of the Institution was 
fully acknowledged. Mr. Nash had spent time and energy and 
such poor capital as he possessed,in carrying out its objects, and 
ata mecting convened by the friends of the Schools in Saint Mar- 
tin’s Hall,on the 9th May, L850 Mr. Nash having, in the March 
previous, given up lis last mercantile situation, was appotuted 
Governor and Corresponding Secretary of the School. The 
numbers in the School now amount to over seventy. The pre- 
mises cover 4522 square feet of ground,and the annual income ts 
considerably over £1,000. 

Of this remarkable Institution we extract the following ac- 
count, from the interesting little work entitled 4 Place of Re- 
pentance :— 


«The recipients of the bounty of this Institution are voluntary 
applicants for admission. They are frequently recommended to ap- 
ply by the chaplains of prisons, but in these cases there is no influ- 
ence employed but that which is strictly moral—the desire to reform 
being, in fact, the basis of procedure on the part of the Institution. 
Upon admission the applicant undergoes a probation of fourteen 
days. during which time he is kept as far as possible alone, and is 
allowed for his sustenance but Hb. of bread per day. If the proba- 
tioner pass through this time of trial with satisfaction to the Go. 
vernor, he is allowed at the expiration of the fortnight to join the 
other inmates, The rules and regulations framed by the Governor 
for the conduct of the inmates when the Institution was first estal- 
lished are as follows:—l. Every applicant must undergo a strict 
examination as to his past life, and if found to be a suitable candi- 
date, he will be admitted into the receiving-room on probation for a 
fortnight. During that time he will receive secular and religious 
instruction, but will not be allowed to mix with the inmates ; and his 
sincerity will be tested by his being required to live upon, during the 
period of his probation, a pound of bread a day. Having submitted 
to that ordeal, he will be fully admitted to the benefit of the Insti- 
tution, It is, therefore, useless for any to apply but those who are 
truly tired of the miserable life they are leading, and are also will- 
ing to work, and make themselves generally useful. 2. All the in- 
mates are expected to co-operate with the Governor in endeavouring 
to detect impostors ; they are required to do this both for their own 
benefit and that of the Institution. 3. The inmates are not allowed 
to associate or form acquaintance with loose characters, either in the 
neighbourhood or out of it; nor to correspond, by letter or other- 
wise, with any person without first having the sanction of the Go- 
vernor ; nor to receive letters without his knowledge, and all the 
letters received or sent out must be inspected by him, Should mo. 
pig be viven to the inmates, it will be deposited in the hands of the 
Governcr, who will see that no improper use is made of it. Cloth 
ig sent to the Institution will be disposed of to the inmates at his 
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diseretion. The time and place of out-door exercise will be ay. 
pointed by the Governor; and on no account will the inmates be 
allowed to visit friends or relations during the time of out-door ex. 
This privilege must be granted at the special request of the 
friend or relative, and that not oftener than once a-month, except in 
emergency. Should any inmate be found in any we neigh. 
bourhood or lodging-house, he will expose himself to undergo ano- 
ther probation, and to begin his time again, or be dismissed the 
lustitution. 5. Quarrelling, fighting, swearing, drinking, smoking, 
chewing tobaeco, calling each other nick-ni ames, or using any slang 
terms, are strictly pr ohibite d; and on all oceasions the inmates are 
to spe ak softly, to be obedient and respec ‘tful to the Governor, to 
the assistant, and to the masters of the industrial classes. They are 
also to be kind and obliging to each other, and te epilearone by God's 
yrace to cultivate a quiet and meek disposition, so that by example 
they may assist each other in the work of reformation. The ob- 
servance of the Sabbath to be strictly enforced. All the inmates 
must attend public worship at least twice during the day. 7. Dur- 
ing the time of singing, reading the Se riptures, and prayer at the 
Institution, both in the mor ning and evening, and on all other ocea- 
the strictest solemnity is to be observed. & The inmates are 
required to be particularly clean and neat in their persons, and to 
bathe at least once every week. 9. Clothing is only lent. to the in- 
mates while they remain in the Institution. Should they therefore 
abseond with any portion of it, they will render themse Ives liable to 
be given over to the hands of justice. 10. There isa place for 
ever ything, and everything must be kept in its proper place. Should 
iy property be longing to the Institution be wilfully wasted ov de- 
stroved, a portion of the daily allowance of food will he stopped, 
‘ Langs to the value of the property so waste dorde stroved., 11. Should 
uy of the inmates wish to leave the Institution, they are at ha 
erty to do so by expressing their wish to the Governor. The 
time of rem: ning in the Institution shall not exceed twelve ae 
A journal is kept for the pur pose of registering the comme t of each 
Those who s stric tly conform to the above rules, and give 
evidence of real reformation, will be granted a free passage to the 
colonies, or be placed in some situation at home in which the mit 
obtain an honest livelihood. The dietary is as follows:— 
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TIME TABLE. 
All the Tmmates to rise at 6 o'clock. 


,..Cleansing Dormitories, Stairs, Yard, and 
W ork-shops. 

8 till | past Bice eeeee Singing, Reading the Seriptures, and 
: Prayer. 

J past 8 till 9 ssseeccevcccceesedsreaktast 

Y till 10 ..esecesseesceeeeeeeeeeeQut-door Exercise, 

10 till } past 10 .....eseeeeeeee exercise in the Yard. 

past 10 till } to 1 ....4....Endustrial Training, Shoemaking, Print- 

ing, Carpentering, and Tailoring. 
Yo. eee 
2 till 3 to Devesecceeccceeeeeeeeedndustrial Training, do. do. 


6 till Pi. ccenses ineeee takes 


5 o'clock eee eee eee eee ee eeee — 
6 till S.cc.ccceseseeee ceeseeeeeeee eCUlaYr Instruction, Neading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, &c. 


”¢ veceseee seveeeeeednstruction in Singing, ‘Tuesday and 
Friday. 

Still Qicccsssecseeseeseeeeeeeee Lectures on Scientific Subjects, Thurs 
day. 

VUILIO .. ceceeeeeeeeeeesseeee Singing, Reading the Seriptures, and 
Prayer. 


nr 
On Monday Evening, at 8 o'clock, a Social Meeting for Prayer 
by those who are seriously disposed. ; 
“— Wednesday afternoon, from 2 till 4, Instructions on Gospel 
Istory 


Sunday. 


Singing, Reading the Scriptures, and Prayer, from 8 till 9. 
Breakfast at 9, Sunday-school at the Institution at 4 past 9. At 4 
past lQall the Inmates to attend Public Worship. “Dinner at 1, 
Sunday school from $ past 2 till } past 4. Tea at 5. Public Wor- 
ship at 6 From 9 till 10, an Examination on what they have heard 
in the Sermons of the day ; after which Prayer closes the service, 
and all retire to rest. ' 

On the first Sunday inthe month, a special Prayer Mecting on be- 
half of those who have emigrated. , | 


By the foregoing documents, it will be seen that the Institution 
provides a home for its inmates, with food, clothing, lodging, and 
_—. requisite, and that it secures industrial and religious training, 

{instruction in the common branches of education. There is a 
printing-press on the premises, which the lads work under the in- 
ry ——— master-printer, who is an employe of the 
ga — ing and shoemaking are also taught by competent 
os se Ageagacin a pecuniary remuneration. — It has so happened, 
psn at r commencement of the Institution there have been 

Z inmates young men who understood carpentry, so that 
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this branch of industrial training is carried on without the aid of 
a salaried teacher. If any of the inmates possess knowledge o: 
other branches of industry, they are allowed to pursue them, subject 
of course to the control of the Governor, and the general discipline 
of the Institution. By this arrangement brushes have been produced, 
and bead-work. The domestic arrangements superintended by the 
Governor, and aided by an assistant, are carried out by the inmates 
themselves, who make their beds, clean the rooms, cook their food, 
wash their clothes, and do all the work required for the establish- 
ment. The secular and religious education of the establishment js 
carried on by the Governor, and by voluntary teachers, on the Sab. 
bath, and on the evenings of week-days. All in the establishment 
attend public worship on the Sabbath ; and religious exercises, gev- 
eral and special, are conducted for their spiritual edification during 
the week. The table below exhibits, so far as statistics go, present 
results. Since the establishment of the Institution there have been— 

Sent out as emigrants ............ 47 

Sent.to SItUAtiONsS...cccccccsecoccsre WW 


Restored to their friends ....... 17 
Enlisted for soldiers .........6.. 8 
9 


ee Her ca cueanaediatinn seuimianed 2 
RII ois. sunierinn cabelas l 
Sent to the Philanthropic ...... 1 
Sent to the Juvenile Refuge... 4 
| ORL, 

The first house occupied was 28 St. Anne Street, Westminster ; 
but the establishment was removed, in September 1851, to 9 Great 
Sinith Street, Westminster, not far from Victoria Street, and near 
the western front of the Abbey. These premises are held on lease 
for a term of thirty-one years, ata yearly rent of 832 per annum. 
The Committee, on account of the suitability of the site, have ex- 
pended more than 6001 in providing the necessary accommodation. 
The premises embrace an office, a dwelling for the Governor, a day- 
room for the inmates, two dormitories, a range of workshops, includ- 
ing carpenters’, tailors’, and shoemakers’ shops; also a printing: 
office, four probationary rooms, and the domestic offices necessar) 
for such an establishment. The premises originally consisted of two 
dwelling-houses and an open yard, covering the space of 4522 square 
feet of ground, and extending from Great Smith Street into St 
Anne’s Street, in which the Institution formerly stood. The front 
dwelling-house, next Great Smith Street, has been converted into 
the Governor's residence, having the ground-floor rooms made _— 
a committee-room 21 feet by 12 feet, with a separate entrance from 
the yard, and having the basement converted into lavatories and 
hath-room, with an external staircase down to the same. The 


dwelling in the rear next St. Anne Street has been converted into 
the probation-rooms, having a separate staircase and offices quite 
distinet from the other parts of the house. Here are also rooms 
for reading and Bible classes, and the ground-floor contain 
kitchen, with boiler and range for cooking ; also the store-rooms 
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attached, and in immediate connection with the dining-room in the 
new building. On the vacant ground between the dwellings, and in 
rear of the front house, has been erected a building having two large 
dormitories, 45 feet long by 18 wide, on the first and second stories, 
and a dining-room, used also as a school-room on the ground floor, 
39 feet long by 18 fect wide, with a platform at the end of the same. 
On this floor is an entrance-passage, the Governor's office, a private 
entrance into the board-room, and a stone staircase communicating 
with the Governor’s apartment, and with the dormitories on the 
first and second floors. The whole are lofty, well lighted, and ven- 
tilated by windows and air-flues built in the walls. On the left of 
the entrance are the workshops, consisting of a carpenter’s shop, 
27 feet by 10; shoemaker’s 30 feet by 10; tailor’s 22 feet by 10; 
and printer’s 33 feet by 9. These extend the whole length of the 
premises, but leaving ample space between the buildings for the yard 
exercise of the inmates. The obtaining so much space in such a 
district is regarded as the provision of a kind, co-operating Provi- 
dence; and although the expenditure has been heavy, and the terms 
may be regarded as somewhat high, the Committee feel that for their 
purpose and object the outlay is not too large.’* 


linportant as the Ragged Schools, and particularly that of 
which we have last written, may be considered, the Industrial 

Feeding Schools of Aberdeen are still more encouraging and re- 
markable in their efleets. These schools had their origin in the 
philanthropy and good sense of Mr Sheriff Watson. In the 
year L540 it was found that all the sources of juvenile crime 
which conduce to fill the prisons with child criminals, and to 
burthen the rate payers with increased charges for constant 
recommittals, and for continual prosecutions, were more than 
ordinarily apparent in the gaol expenditure of Aberdeen. 

In October 1841, a subscription, under one hundred pounds, 
was collected, for making the experiment as to whetlier poor 
children could be induced to attend these Schools regularly, 
and to work,—regular attendance and regular work being 
considered, as it were, the purchase of, and giving a right 
‘o, regular shelter and food by day. ‘The attendance at 
the School is voluntary. A child absent from morning hours 
receives no breakfast ; a child absent from forenoon hours 
receives no dinner; and if absent from the afternoon hours re- 
“elves lo supper. ‘The children assemble every morning at 
seven, I Sumuner, at eight, in winter. The day is divided 

* See “A Place of Repentance ; or An Account of the London Colonial 


tre j ne et} : > ° » . . , 
hep oye titution and Ragged Dormitory for the Reformation of Youth- 
wand Adult Criminals Great Smith-st. Westminster.” By Samuel Mar- 


tN, Ministor nf W7nnse.° . ia agg 4 
Niel a usted of Westminster Chapel. Second Edition, London: James 


& Co. Chaps. 3, 4, 5. 
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into four hours of lessons ; three substantial meals are given,and 
the whole produce of the parr of the children helps t to defray 
the expence of the establishment. 

The literary education afforded is such as may best fit the 
pupils for the duties of their state in after life. The School js 
opened by prayer and Seripture reading, and by religious in- 
struction suited to their vears ; they are taught the ordinary 
branches of geogri ipliy natural history, and arithmetic, com- 
bined with careful instruction in re ading and writing ; twice 
every week they are instructed in singing. For breakfast they 
receive porridge and milk; the dinner suediets of broth with 
coarse Wheaten bread, fe which are occasionally substituted 
potatoes and ox-head soup, and for supper they receive porridge 
aud milk. On Sundays they assemble at half past 8 o'clock for 
prayers; breakfast at 9 o'clock; at 10 o’clock, wors hip an 
the school room; after which the y dine and return home, so as 
if possi le to go with their parents to chureh in the afternoon, 
\t 5 o’cloek they again meet and have Sabbath School instrue- 
tion in ei Bible and ( ‘atechism ; at. 7 o’clock supper, and alter 
prayers the children are dismissed. 

The ore at and distinguishing feature of this School is, that 
while it affordsthe instruction commonto all schools,and the in- 
dustrial teaching offered by a few, it possesses the important in- 
ducement of food to those who weed it most. The success of the 
first school established was fully acknowledged. it wasope n- 
edin October 1S41, with twenty schol: ars,and in April 1842, the 
average daily atte ae anee was fifi y-two, the numbers admitted 
during the year being one hundred and ‘eso. The ages of the 
boys varied from seven to fourteen years ; there were fifteen be- 
tween the ages of nine and ten, and three between che ages of 
thirteen and fourteen. — In the year ISt] oo average attend- 


ance was a six ; the average tot: ee £8; 8: the cost of 
food L': 11:0; earnings £0 ; lt: 6; nett oe yee 12 : 2. 
In the year a D1 the average Peele was sixty-four ; the 
AVETARE wes cost £4: IS’; 5; food £3: 1: : 3; earmngs 


fl: 14:4; nett cost £3: 4: 1. 

The result of this School upon the Prison returns was very 
remarkable; for whilst, in the year [841, the * ar in which the 
schools were establishe d, the criminals onion welve years of 
age amounted to sixty-one, in the year 155] pe number was 
reduced to five. It is also worthy of notice, that 
one, inthe year 1841, the number of juvenile criminals coni- 


from sixty- 
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mitted was reduced to thirty, in 1842; yet when, from want 
of funds, a considerable proportion of the scholars was dismissed 
in the vear S43, the numbers rose to sixty-three ; thus clearly 
proving not alone the necessity, but likewise the prudence, of 
supporting these Schools ; but, irrespective of all other consider- 
ations, we would quote a truth advanced by Mr Thomson of Ban- 
chory.in a letter upon Reformatory Schools, and which appeared 
‘n the journal entitled Zhe News of The Churches, March 13h, 
1854— SURELY HEATHEN AT HOME HAVE NO LEss CLAIMS ON 
OUR EXERTIONS THAN HEATHEN ABROAD.” 

The success which marked the working of this School induced 
the inhabitantsof Aberdeen to open a Female Industrial School, 
bearing the appropriate title of “Sheriff Watson’s,” and a second 
has been in operation, and is known as the “Girls School of [n- 
dustry of Aberdeen.” For Sheriff Watson’s Female Schioc!, a 
very neat and convenient edifice was erected, at a cost of £1400, 
in the year 1851, and this sum has been repaid by means of a 
ladies’ sale, and by subseriptions. From the Report ef this School, 
for the year 1853, now before us, and which was adopted at a 
meeting held in the Court House of Aberdeen, on Wednesday, 
the Sth of February, 1854, a mecting most numerously 
and respectably attended, the Lord Provost presiding, it appears 
that during the vear 1853, the number upon the roll was 
seventy-four, and that the average attendance was 45 3°12, 
during week days,—41 9°12, on the Sabbath. The balance in 
bank on the 31st December, 1852, was £78:15:11; during the 
vear, thie subscriptions amounted to £99: 1:10; donations, 
£29:15:0; legacies £23:6:4; the total charge was £236:0:9, 


lhe reserved fund exhibited an income of £128 :8:6 for lega- 
cles, one-third of which had been credited to the general fund, 


leaving a nett sum to the eredit of the account of £88 :2:2. 


A Juvenile School was established in Aberdeen in May, 1845, 
— ~ rors a ee in has aise the Omics As) Hum. 
atter Schools have had the usual marked effect in 

decreasing the Police returns of Juvenile committals. 
he sa a. ae at veer 
Evils « The; Ones - iis Their Cure — im uable Pseny — 
sesand their Cure—we shall not reprint what 


Tere , : a ae . Te ok : 
“Our Juv t Quarterty Review Vol. IV. No. 13, pp. 58 to 65, Art. 
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Te ¢ riminals: _The School Master or The Gaoler.” 
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we have there inserted, but earnestly recommend all who desire 
to appreciate the full benefit of the system to read, careful}, 
and attentively, that most valuable little work. We m: ‘Vv, however, 
add, that the ‘Aberdeen experiment has been trie d, and with the 
most perfect success, in Ayr, in Dundee,in Perth, in Glasgow, in 
Mdinbargh, in Stirling, i in Grenock, in Newe: aatle. i in London, i 
Birm inghi im, in Liver ‘pool, in Bristol, or, we may shortly state, 
inall our large towns and cities, including Dublin, to which we 
shall prese autly refer ; and we shi ull, further on, present a most ad 
mirable summary of the rules and principles upon which Ragged 
Tudustrial Feeding Schools should be founded and con. 
ducted, and we shall claim attention for it as coming from 
the pen of Mr. ‘Thomson. 

Dublin possesses three Ragged Schools, all of which ar 
Feeding Schools, and Sunday Schools, one being also a 
Broomer Messe nger Society and Ragged Dormitory. ‘The oldest 
School is known as the R: rewed School, Lurgan Street, lately 
Church St., Dublin: it was established asa d: iy School in S30, 
and as a Sund: iy School in 18: 9; on Sund: ‘Vv, the 4th 
January, 1852, the numbers attending the School were 165 boys, 
LOT a cle ,and 393 adults, making a total of 665 persons, being 
an Wicrease of 131 inthe year but occasionally the attendance on 
Sunday an = to 739. In the day School, ie 7th January 
nth e latter vear, the pete mece of boys wi is 125, of girls 62, 
akan a total ot ls7, being an inerease of i) for the twelve 
mouths. It was found that many of these children were houseless 
and half-starved, and a room, large enough to lodge between 30) 

and 40 boys, was rented some few minutes walk from the school, 
On the 26th April, 1851, the Boys’Asylum was opened with 30 
occupants; the furniture consisted of two tin sconces, a few ves- 
sels to wash in, and ute to cook the supper, but the boys 
were supperless, wiless they had earned it or had saved a piece 


of bread which a received at school. The — other 
burniture compris d fifteen rugs, some loose mats thrown over 
the beds as substitutes for blankets, and fifteen straw pallets. 


The Messrs — ss and Co. bestowed a quantity of hop 
pockets, out of which the boys made trowsers and jackets and 
other useful articles for themselves The boys were merel 


admitted for the nig rit, and one of their number was pl: weed 1 


charge of the room. During the first nine months, 45 lads were 
uimitted, fourteen were cmp loyed by the Shoe Black Society, 
were engaged inessengers in the meat, fruit, and 
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ssh markets. ‘The money received during the year 1592, 
amounted to£551:12:4 ; of this sum £332:18:7 were expended 
on bread; for the support and outfit of the asylum for boys, and 
other expenses, £260 ; 2:5. were required, leaving a deficit of 
£41: 3: 11 on the year’s income, which, added to the previous 
balance duetothe Treasurer, left the Institution in debt £329:8:0. 

The Ragged Schools of Mill-street are the next of the Ragged 
Schools of Dublin to which we shall direct attention, and were 
funded in 1850 by the late Mr. Daniel Molloy. Mill St. is 
situated in the Liberty, and there two large rooms were taken, 
and the School was opened with five teachers and twelve chul- 
dren. It wasan Lidustrial or Training School, but the number of 
scholars increased rapidly, and the average daily attendance 
in the year 1551 was 60, the total attendance during the year 
being 14,639. The average daily attendance, during the year 
1852, was 66; the total attendance during the year was 16,665. 
At the Sunday School attached to this Institution the average 
attendance in the former year was 149, total 7,738 ; in the 
latter year the average was 165, the total 8,135. 

The male and female Ragged and Sunday Schools, 27, Towns 
end St. next claim attention. The President is Mrs Whately, the 
wife of the Archbishop of Dublin ; the collectors are the Hon. 
Mrs Thomas Lefroy, Mrs Henry Martley, Mrs Hawkins and Mrs 
W. Digges La Touche. The names of these ladies will at 
once prove that the Industrial Ragged School movement has 
n Dublin as its advocates our most influential families. The 
Townsend St. Ragged Schools were opened in October, 1852. 
lhe adult classes were opened on Sunday, the third of that 
month, and the daily School for boys on the Monday following, 
when only four children attended. The number of juvenile 
pupils increased, and at the close of 1853 amounted to 77, 
and during this latter year 40 boys were sent to respectable situa- 
tons; 47 of these boys, it is stated, had formerly been Roman Ca- 
tholics. A school for virls and infants has also been opened, and 
although at first thinly attended, the former now numbers about 
+0 pupils, and the latter between 50 and 60. 

Che chief fault we find with all these schools is, that 
although clothes and food are given to the very des- 
litute who attend the week dav schools, and although 
bread js given to those who attend the Sabbath schools, 
and whilst the children receive neat over-alls — which 
on as a uniform during: school hours, yet they are 
Might No useful employinent ; and it is our deliberate and care- 
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fully conside ‘red opinion, that a school teaching the elementary 
branches of liter: ry education, even though re ligious i instruction 
be combined with it, and supplying food, yet neglecting to 
afford industrial training, 1s a positive disadvauit: age, because jt 
fits the children to be something, and yet teaches the ‘m nothing, 
And herein it is that we find the chiefest pleasure in an: ilysin: r 
The Second An nual Report of the Dublin htagyed School 
Broomer and Mess nger Soe iely, Sor the Year 1853 ; and 
regard this Institution still more, as its oflice at No 62 Great 
Strand St. ts also vecupied as a Dormitory. From some of the 
previous Reports of the Dublin Ragged Schools to which we 
have referred, 1t would appear that the philosophy of the work, 
Ch wplers on Prisons and Prisoners, by our esteemed country. 
man, the Rev Mr Kingsmall, has not been unobserved by our 
charitable public, and to the Committee of the Strand St. Lnsti- 
tution, to whom the son of that most respected Judge, Baron 
Cireene, is so efficient an honorary officer, its fullest and plainest 
teaching has become a guiding principle, —and christian wisdom 
has ever inculeated work with virtue, and has ever shown that 
they who seck for support, and can work to gain that support, 
must work, 

The history of this School is simply as follows, and we give 


if in thre \\ rds of the report :— 


‘When, inthe month of March, 1852, a few gentlemen met to- 
wether for the purpose of organizing this Institution, they could 
hardly have expected that, before the e xpiration of two years, they 
would be enabled to publish a balance-sheet, showing a gross tot tal 
of receipts amounting to £380. Although it is but a repetition of 
what has been so fre que ntly explained, both in appeals and in the 
report for last year, it is, nevertheless, thought advisable to give a 

hort statement of the nature of the Institution, for the information 
of those who may be unacquainted with it. The Ragged Schools 
of Mill-street, Lurgan-street, and Townsend-street, afford all that 
is necessary in the way of instruction to the ragged and destitute 
children of this city ; ‘but it must strike any one who visits these 
chools, that the outward appe arance of most of these children is 
truly wretched, some bei Ing searce ‘ly able to appear at school, 
trom want of decent clothing. The question immediately occurs, 
‘Can nothing be done, while cultivating the minds of the “children, 
to amchorate thi ir extern: il condition, and make them use ful rieil- 
bers of society?’ Now, this is exac ‘tly the aim and object of the 
‘Racecep Scnoor Broomer anp Messencer Society. Accord- 
inv as Opportuns \ offers, it takes in rotation from the sever: al Rag- 

i Schools, the most de serving boys, and provides them with a 

lothes, 1d remunerative emp loyme nt, either as Broomers, 
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in sweeping steps and cleaning brasses on hall-doors, as Messengers 
in shops and public offices, or in any other way in which the public 
may require their services. While habits of self-dependance and 
industry are thus encouraged, the intellectual and moral culture of 
the boys is not neglected. ‘The Society employs an efiicient Super- 
intendent and Schoolmaster, who instructs the boys, for two and 
a-half hours every evening, after the work of the day is ended. No 
Jistinction is made as to the religion of those employed ; but it is 
an indispensable qualification and rule, that no objection shall be 
made by any boy to reading and studying the Scriptures. There is 
alsoa Sunday School, which every boy is bound to attend, and at 
which some members of the Committee are always present to assist 
in the teaching. Such is a general explanation of the nature of the 
Society ; how far its efforts have been successful must be left to the 
judgment of those who have employed boys from it. And although 
complaints have been sometimes made, the Committee are rejoiced 
to be able to report, that, for the most part, the conduct-books bear 
witness to the satisfaction of employers with the behaviour and ca- 
pabilities of the employed — ‘There is, however, one other circum- 
stance to which the Committee would refer, as exemplifying the 
usefulness of their Institution, viz.—the number of boys who, hav- 
ing been raken into the Society ina most destitute condition, have 
been provided with clothing, instruction, and employment, and who, 
having remained during a probationary period under the auspices of 
the Society, have finally left it, and entered upon permanent situa- 
tions, In this way eleven boys have been provided for ; one being 
employed as clerk in a solicitor’s office, two as general servants, 
three inmereantile establishments, three as messengers in public 
offices, and two having entered the navy. In the spring of the pre- 
sent year, it was resolved that a subscription list should be opened, 
to procure a fund sufficient to establish a dormitory for the boys, 
many of whom, being orphans, were compelled at that time to seek 
shelter at night in the Refuees, and other places, where they were 
exposed to Inany temptations, and in danger of contamination from 
those with whom they mixed. The appeal was speedily responded 
” more especially by the tradespeople of this city, who, when waited 
ue Dy members of the Committee, with very few exceptions, 
| — heart and hand in furthering the proposition, The Commit- 
vith Bad a _ opportunity of again returning their most 
Site on ‘mt ™ t Papen rapenies of the public in their scheme. 
en a a a) boys; to whom the Society affords employ- 
Gitatied to oe, — are desirous that its benefits should be 
hed dicts = "g Congpe - , Ahi are willing and anxious to per- 
setts of hte ( tp ertaking ; and it remains only that the 
thal fe: oc ae age e generally employ the boys. Shouid 
iiaitiedes As er i wi | be spared to ensure satisfaction and pune- 
een eh ak — mance of their duties by the boys 7 and, in re- 
lects iaetintien ce vs ne ouly request that, if niece ces and neg 
and with “acy beach employers will PeCotn a Loin M + ee 

. ys taken trom the lowest ranks of the city) they 
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lenient with those failings, which well-timed rebukes and friend], 
advice, are more calculated to remedy, than severity and impatience. 
At the same time, the Committee will feel obliged to those persons 
who, having any cause of complaint against the boys employed by 
them, will take the trouble of signifying the same to the Superiu- 
tendent. In conclusion, the Committee are anxious to state, that 
they have it in contemplation to establish a small Lending Library 
of useful and entertaining books of a religious character, for the be. 
nefit of the boys in the employment of the Society. The utility, 
one might almost say the necessity, of such a step cannot fail to strike 
those who are at all acquainted with the spread of infidel and irre 
ligious publications at the present day—publications which are is. 
sued at prices so low as to put it in the power of almost the poorest 
to procure them. ‘lo counteract their pernicious influence, as well 
as to infuse into the minds of the young, sound principles, are the 
objects which the Committee have in view in establishing a Library 
for the boys; and they have to return their grateful thanks to 
William H. Pim, Esq., for a liberal donation of £10 for that pur. 
pose, as alsoto M. M‘Bride, D. W. Davison, W. T. Wylie, and 
RK. Butcher, Esqrs. of the United States, who having visited the 
Institution during the past summer, presented the Society with books 
tothe amount of £2. 10s., as a mark of the satisfaction which their 
visit afforded them, An application has been made by the Commit 
tee to the Religious Tract Society for assistance, and they have 
kindly aceeded to the request, by granting books to the amount of 
£5. 6s. 8d. upon the payment of £2. The Balance-sheet will show 
that the expenses of the Society ave necessarily large ; but, looking 
back upon the past, the Committee are led to express a hope that 
that support, which has hitherto been so liberally extended, may not 
be diminished, but rather increased, so that a larger number of the 
destitute youth of the city may be provided for, and taught the value 
and sweetness of the bread of labour ; and that fresh opportunities 
may be afforded for displaying our gratitude te Him who hath made 
the rich to differ from the poor, who is the common Father of both, 
and who has taught us that the elevation, both physical and moral, 
of the poor, is the most acceptable way in which we cai employ 
those talents which he has committed to our charge. 


BALANCE SHEET FOR 1853. 


Cr. #. s. d. 
By Balance from last vear’s account sic ‘ea 9 16 i 
Donations to Dormitory Fund ee 1% .. 106 15 9 
Annual Subscriptions ae ee so 98 0 2 
Broomer Subseriptions a oe me lo 6 
Bay s’ Earnings “A: Saal oe , 149 17 98 
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DR. Ge. 4 
Pay of Boys vee eee eee occ eee ae 13 “3 
Superintendent's Salary, oes a 34 ; 
Furniture, ies ber eee eee we GO 7 
Clothes, R ce eee eee eee eee -- “ : 
Painting and Repairs, —«- Sie aii vim, SErdee 
Rent, ... te ‘ane eid i en S : : 
Brooms, Brushes, &c. «-- son - oe 
Coals and Gas, _ ins esi ety oe ee CS 
Printing, Advertising, &c. wes vee jj * 19 +f 
Incidentals, es des os uy ee 11, 
Stationery, a oe on owe 5 2 3 
Medicine, Sut ies 019 63 
£379 12 104 
Balance in Treasurer's hands... ae 016 8 





4380 9 G4 





Ihaveexamined the above account and find it correct, leaving a 
balance in the Treasurer’s hands of 16s, 8d. 


Latruam CC. Warren.” 


Several of the other Ragged Schools of Dublin have, in 
their Reports, acknowledged, the very great benefit which has 
accrued to their own Institutions, from the Dublin Ragged 
School, Broomer and Messenger Society, through the per- 
mium which advancement into the Society holds out to pupils 
from the lesser Schools: the scale of charges in the Brooming 
Departinent is, for sweeping steps and pavements in front of 
houses, and cleaning brasses of hall doors, fifteen shillings per 
annum ; eight shillings for half a year, five shillings for a quar- 
ter, or four pence per weck. No in-door work can be under- 
taken by the boys at the charge of less than one shilling per 
week; and the charges of such work are reguiated by the time 
for which the boys are employed. : 

The Roman Catholics have opened Ragged Schools in Dub- 
in for the poor of their own communion; and some of the 


establishments are Industrial Feeding Schools. The first of 


these Schools was established in the year 1550, and _ the first 
Keport was Issued in 1852. 

| I rom the Second Annual Report of the Committee of she 
Catholic Ragged Schools, ending May 31s/, 1853, ddopted at 
the Annual General Meeting, Held in the Church of St. Paul, 
mn Sunday, June 19th, 1853, His Grace the Lord Archbishop 
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of Dublin® Presiding, t appears that in the year 1851-2, tiy, 
Sun lay Schools anid One Daily School were in operation 
ituated in the following streets, and containing the numb rs 
indicated by the following figures oe 


, { North Anne Street ; ; . 550 
».= | ‘Temperance Hall, Halston Street . 320 
= — < Chureh Street . 3 F : 700 
Pe S | Chamber Street ; . ; » 3a0 

2 | Black Pitis . ' . 425 

‘Chamber Street Daily School. . 160 


Showing an aggregate attendance of — 2,505 

Muring the year ending May 31st, 1853, a Sunday and 
Daily School was opened in the parish (Roman Catholic) of St. 
Andrew; the Black Pitts and Chamber-street Sunday Schools 
were abandoned, and the scholars amalgamated with a Sunday 
School opened during the year in New Row ; the Church-street 
Sunday School was closed, and the scholars distributed amongst 
the other schools. At the date of the Repvort—no_ other has 
been, to the period at which we write, issued—the situations of 
the Schools, and the numbers attending, were as the following 


1} } 
fable SHOWS i— 


r New Row School ‘ . ‘ . ouU 
+ \ North Anne Street : ° . . 600 
>= ) Temperance Hall, Halston Street . 350 

é \ Westland Row ‘ s } — $SO 

New Row Daily School — . - 280 
Westland Row Daily School 99 () 
Showing an aggregate attendance of — 2,730 


being an uicrease, for the year, in aggregate attendance, of 220 
scholars, 

Many of these children have been fed in school hours, 
and over 300 received clothing during the winter of 1852-3. 
Mor the year the subscriptions amounted to £500: 11:8; 

il ata Bazaar held in the month of April, 1853, and devoted 
(9 (ie support of the charity, the proceeds amounted to £259 : 
|: 10; giving an income, for the year, of £786 : 13: 6. The 
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expenditure amounted to £550: 15:5; leaving a balance in 
Bank, and in the hands of the ‘Treasurer, of £235: 18: 1. 

We have endeavoured to render the information contained 
in this paper, regarding the Dublin Ragged Schools, as copi- 
ous as possible. We feel deeply grateful to Mr. Richard J. 
Greene, the Honorary ‘Treasurer of the Dublin Ragged Dormi- 
tory, who has most kindly procured us reports of the Protestant 
Ragged Schools; and we express our thanks to Mr. Ruchard 
Kelly, one of the Honorary Secretaries of the Roman Catholic 
Ragged Schools, who has aided us in obtaining accurate 
statements respecting these Institutions. We have not dwelt 
upon the polemics of either of these bodies ; it is sufficient for 
us if we find that some men, be their religion what it may, so 
it be Christian, will show to these children that there are 
Samaritans beyond the wall of the Gaol; and that there are 
teachers other than those known as Prison Chaplains. Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Field, and Mr. Kingsmill, may reform the guilty ; 
but why should they be forced to reform those who would never 
be guilty were they taught to be virtuous ; and taught, aé the 
same time, to be industrious. ‘These two great principles 
must be inculcated simultaneously, and all the wisdom of the 
question we advocate is contained im two sentences of Mr. 
Thomson’s paper— Prevention is belter than Cure, —“ Men often 
talk as if reading, writing, and arithmetic, were the whole of edu- 
cation. In truth, they are invaluable as means to an end; but real, 
true, education consists not in these, but in training up and 
moulding the immortal spirit which tenants the tabernacle of 
clay.”’* 7 

The question is not, shall we rear little Protestants 
or little Roman Catholics, but, shall we rear little “ City 
Arabs,” little ‘Home Heathens.” Rear them  Protes- 
tants if they will be Protestants, rear them Roman Ca- 
tholics if they will be Roman Catholics, but let us, for God's 
sake, rear them something worthy of Him whose image they 
bear. Be the religion of our reader what it may, he must 


agree with us, and with the high-souled man who wrote of 


these young ragged sinners :—* Let us all rather join heart 
and hand in the noble work of teaching those sunk in the 
ininal life, the brighter hopes which await them : let us show 
them that there is a happiness of which they have as yet no 
Mea, but which when once felt is not forgotten ; and when 


see ** Meliora,” Second Series, p. 123. 
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the al have come to that know ledge and felt that happine Ss, We 
may safely leave them to their human instincts to pursue it, 
The "y and we may then walk together in the steps of our meek 
and lowly Master through life, and when that is over, share 
together in his exaltation.”’* 

So far we have written of free, voluntary, Industrial Schools, 
and we now turn to those which are correctly designated 
Penal Schools, and we shall first refer to the most remarkable, — 
that which was called the Philanthropic Institution, — but 
which is now known as the Redlill School. It was founded 
about 64 years ago, for the reformation of the poor and de- 
praved children who at that period infested London ; but its 
original object has been departed from, and it is now ‘devoted 
solely to the reformation of those boys who have entered on a 
criminal career. ‘They come to the School—volunteers 
after completing their imprisonment,—or at the desire 
of their parents, that the formation of industrious habits may 
be made upon a foundation of repentance,—or after having 
received a conditional pardon, owing to their good conduet 
while in gaol. Over these last only has the Institution any legal 
hold, and yet they have ge erally proved the most difficult to 
manage ; and this fact the Rev. Mr. ‘Turner, the chief advo- 
cate of the Institution, accounts for by stating, that “as a gen- 
eral rnle the best prisoner makes the worst ince boy, the most 
difficult and troublesome boy todeal with, because he hs as beenso 
iccustomed to depend upon the mere mechanical arrangements 
about him, that he finds self action almost impossible ; such 
are the most reluctant to work, and the most untrustworthy ; 
directly they are free certain dispositions develope themse Ives, 
whieh, under the restraint of the prison, were mastered and 
hulden.” ‘The boys wear coarse comfortable clothing and 
are provided with wholesome food. It is an Agricultural 
School, and the pupils are taught to be indiflerent to weather, 
ind to work a tall times, just as the laborers who teach them. 
Moral control is, of course, exercised, and literary instruction 
is imparted; the ages vary from 14 to 1S years. Some few 


* See * The Philosophy oft Rag rere i) Schools,” p. 128. We recommend 

this exquisite essay to all who feel an interest in the subject, and wlio 

ire to read the sentiments of an eloquent advocate expressed in the 
lost powerful and convincing language. 
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are unwilling to work at first, as the change, from a cell ora 
home to open air labor, is disagreeable ; but in a short time 
“four fifths of the boys yield to the influence of the School.” 

The first stone of the presené institution was laid by Prince 
Albert in the year 1849, as a farm school for criminal and 
vagrant boys at Redhill, Reigate, Surrey. It consists of cight 
houses, arranged at either side ofa large and handsome Chapel, 
cach house being calculated to accommodate 60 boys ; thus carry- 
ing out the “ family” arrangement of Mettrai and of the Rauhe 
Haus. Each house is so arranged as to permit the family’s 
being taught cookery, and all ordinary domestic duties, and, in 
addition, gardening, husbandry, and the mechanical arts useful 
in farm labor. By the eporé for the year 1852-53, of Mr. K.Car- 
leton Tutfnell, one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, we find 
that this Institution is composed of 178 boys, who are divided 
into thethreeclassesalreadyindicated, namely—the voluntary,— 
those who receive a conditional pardon,—and those who come at 
the instigation of friends. For this latter class a payment of about 
fiveshillings per week is demanded, but when the friends are poor 
much less is taken. ‘The families are kept distinet, each under a 
Superintendant answerable only to the resident Chaplain, who is 
the chief Director, but responsible to the Committee, who meet 
every fortnight. ‘Two of the famihes consist of 50 each ; one 
of 60, of the older boys; the fourth contains 20 lads em- 
ployed in the stable, cowhouse, and farm yard, who are changed 
for others at the beginning of each month. The class of 60 is 
considered too large, and it is contemplated to diminish it, and 
to add to the farm yard class. 

The number of boys received into Red Lill, from the open- 
ing of the school in 1849 to the first of March 1853, was 441. 
Of these, 225 have been discharged. More than 200 of | the 
225 were provided with situations, and the others proved 
incorrigible. An epitome of the working of this school 
may be given as follows:—75 per cent of the whole are re- 
formed, and have become industrious members of society ; 25 
per cent relapsed into their old mode of life, at least fora time. 

Mr, Tuffnell considers that the “ families” of 40 or 50 are 
too humerous to be placed under one teacher ; and he instan- 
ces Mettrai and the Rauhe Haus as proving, by their practice, 
the necessity for subdivision. We have already shown that at 
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Mettrai there are one Chief Master, and two assistants to eve ry 
“family,” the “families”’ consisting of about forty each, whilst a 
the Ri: ah ie Haus there is one master to every twe lve boys; and in 
this recommendation of greater subdivision and an incre ased 
number of masters, Mr. Tuffnell is warranted by faets, and by 
the result of comparison with the foreign Institutions : to some 
other of Mr. ‘Tuffnell’s objections we shall hereafter refer, 
Parkhurst Prison is situated in the Isle of Wight, and is 4 
penal establishment for boys who have been sentenced to trans. 
porti ition. The age ~ of the C ‘OnvVIC ts vary from ten to eight. 
een years, but many have been sentenced whose aves are not 
nine years, and occasionally these Jatter Juveniles have amounted 
to sixty or seventy In number. Whena boy arrives in the prison, 
he is pli aced for some time ina probationary ward, and in separate 
confinement: during this period heis not allowed to communicate 
with the other lads, but for about five hours every day he is, 
during the period of exercise, Instruction, or re ligious service, 
in their presence; but, whilst in his cell, he is supplied 
with occupation and books, and is visited by the prison 
officers. During this period of separation neither the health 
nor spirits of the prisoners appears affected, and when the 
time of probation has expired, the new boys are placed with 
the others, and learn wads, converse and pla together, under 
the care of the Wardens. The stay of the boys mn Parkhurst 
is generally from two to three years, and the effects of the 
stem upon the conduct of the prisoners is generally satisfactory. 
_ Davin the year 1852 the total number of prisoners was 
S22, and the total number of offences of all classes was. in. the 
\V a 1798, in the schools 349, making a total of 2147. It 
must be remembered that m; iny of these were the ordinary otfen- 
ces of school boys, and the Rev. Mr. Smith, the Chaplain, writes, 
‘| have to report very highly of the orde rly and good conduct 
of the boys, and of their attention to the rules of the prison : 
leaving out of consideration altogether the long training which 
our boys have had in evil practices, and thinking only of what 
human nature is, | suppose | must not expect to see a better 
moral state than that which now exists ;” and the Chaplain of 
the Junior ward reports in terms equally favorable.* 
The Parkhurst boys are those who are sentenced to a pro- 
ition before tri ansport: ition, and like those of Redhill thes 
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are employed in agricultural pursuits. ‘The average number 
received for the last three years has been about 168 per an- 
num: the numbers in confinement in January 1652, were 758, 
and during the year 1852, 164 boys were admitted, making a 
total of S22; of these 81 were removed to Van Diemen’s Land, 
ito Western Australia, 44 to the public works at Portsmouth, 
20 to the public works at Portland, 12 to the public works at 
Dartmoor, 10 to Pentonville Prison, 4 to Millbank Prison, | to 
the “Stirling Castle” Invalid Hulk, 4 were pardoned, 1 was 
pardoned on medical grounds, and 8 died. 

~ The boys were instructed in draining and trenching land, 
in sowing and planting, taking in different crops, and, gener- 
ally, in all the work that was required in carrying on a farm : 
the crops were somewhat above the general average, consider- 
ing that the land is the heaviest description of clay. The 
mangold wortzel averaged about 43 tons per acre upon the 
whole crop; the wheat, owing to the superior value of spade 
husbandry, complete draining, and the careful application of 
liquid manure from the prison, barracks, and other sources, 
averaged seven quarters per acre: three acres of flax of first 
rate quality were grown, and it is to be regretted that the boys 
were not supplied with the means of preparing this in its first 
stage for the market (an excellent indoor employment. for the 
winter months) as it would have proved a paying crop. The 
total cost of the Parkhurst Prison for the year, exclusive of 
buildings, amounted to £)2,562: 18:6. After deducting 
the earnings of the prisoners, a sum of £2,008: 1:3, and 
house rent paid by officers, £192: 11: 6, the nett cost of the 
prison was £10,562 : 5: 9,—the daily average number of 
prisoners during the year being 563, the nett cost of each 
was £15 (§: 1. 

To the most excellent Lepore of Lieut. Colonel Jebb, 
which we take these figures, we shall have occasion ina future 
paper to return; but we think it right to state that he, like 
Mr. Thomson, considers that our future course of juvenile 
elormation should be one of prevention, and that prevention 
should be founded on education, and upon a system of police 
re gulation which would remove the incentives to vice. 

Formerly the boys at Parkhurst were not permitted to enjoy 
ee association, and were treated too much as prisoners: 
S Was an error which experience has served to correct ; and 
allowing for the difference between the class, and the ages of 
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the criminals in Mettrai and Parkhurst, we cannot con. 
sider that our philanthropists have any grave reason to feel dis- 
satisfied with the national experiment. 

An Institution at Stretton-on-Dunsmore was established, 
in the year ISIS, by some magistrate of Warwickshire, for 
the reception of from 12 to 20 boys, who are hired as labor- 
ers from the Warwick and Birmingham gaols before their period 
of imprisonment has expired. From the foundation of the 
Institution cases of reformation have increased from between 
45 and 50 to between 60 and 70 per cent; but yet, admirable 
as this Institution has proved, it has not been self supporting, 
owing to the decline of subscriptions ; and as the Legislature 
has given no authority to detain the pupils, the full working of 
the plan has not been sufficiently tested. Yet, as was well 
said, by the Rev. HH. ‘Townsend Powell, at the Manchester Con- 
ference of 1851, “the system adopted is a system of kindnessand 
persuasion, blended, nevertheless, with salutary coercion and 
correction. ‘The object is to get, as it were, behind the scenes 
of the heart, and then to explain to the young offender man’s 
double nature; to teach him he must be either the servant of 
Ciod or the servant of Satan; to explain to him how all the un- 
happiness of which he is conscious, is attributable to following 
the suggestions of Satan, and that there is no joy, or peace, or 
happiness, or comfort, to be compared to that which is the 
sift. of God to those who love and fear Him.” 

The cost of the system is remarkable : from the year of 
the foundation, 1818. to the year 1827, the annual cost of each 
boy was £40; from 1827 to 1844 the cost was £26; 
in the year IS848 the cost was £27:18:9}; in 186! 
it was £25:4: 3}; in 1852 it was only £22:13:1).  Itas 
right here to remark, that the cost of reformation per head in this 
Institution is £80, whilst the cost per head of our prosecution 
and transportation, which mean anything but reformation, 
isabout £217 per head. 

We have now named our chief institutions of a reformatory 
character, whether penal or voluntary, but there are many 
others to which we would wish to refer,—such as the Durhatw 
Refuge, The Refuge for the Destitute, at Dalston, Mr. Wright's 
School in Manchester, and various others of lesser note, but 
all formed upon the principle, the great philosophy of which 
was first enunciated by the Committee formed to examme 1nte 
the state of Juvenile Crime in Newcastle and Gateshead— 
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«THAT A CHILD, EVEN WHEN CRIMINAL, SHOULD BE TREAT- 
ED AS A CHILD, AND SENT TO A REFORMATORY SCHOOL, AND 
yoT TO A GAOL.” 

Private individuals have long since known this fact to be 
the true guiding principle of legislation upon this subject. 
Years ago John Pounds, the crippled cobbler of Portsmouth, 
acted upon this plan. ‘Twenty-four years since, the Mana- 
gers of our own Lurgan St. School discovered the secret. 
‘Twelve years ago Mr. Sheriff Watson proved practically, and 
upona large scale, the truths, the practicability of which these 
had, in a minor degree, but indicated. That the great 
principle of Industrial Feeding Schools has at length en- 
gaged the attention of the country is an undoubted fact. They 
are talked of at County Meetings; their cost is discussed at 
Gaol Boards, and at the meetings of Boards of Guardians; and 
we may safely assert, that when the philosophy of any principle 
becomes known in these Kingdoms, and approved in its policy 
by the rate payers, its success Is as certain as its reasonableness 
is indisputable. Mr. Thomson proves the principle in facts and 
figures, and in his excellent paper in J/ediora, entitled Pre- 
vention is Better than Cure, he writes of Free KReformatory 
Schools, that there is just the same difference between a pupil 
inan Industrial Feeding School and one ina Penal School, 
such as that at Parkhurst, as thereis between a willing and a re- 
luctant scholar at Kton or Rugby : in the one case the instruc- 
tion is received voluntarily, and with the sincere desire to 
profit ; in the other it is foreed upon the inmates.* 

If, indeed, Ragged and Reformatory Schools were more 
costly than prisons, some objections might be tenable ; but they 
are much cheaper, and what is far more important, mucli more 
effective in conducing to amendment, and to a consequent less- 
ening of the public expenditure. Children beg, and will beg, 
who know no other means of support. Nearly two hundred 
years ago, that wonderful and thoughtful patriot, Daniel 
Defoe, stated that begging is a shame toany country : if the 
beggar is an unworthy object of charity, it is a shame that he 
should be adlowed to beg; if a worthy object of charity, it isa 
shame that he should be compedded to beg. And this, doubt- 
less, is the fact. Lord Teignmouth, and John Leigh, Esq., the 
Stipendiary Magistrate for Wolverhampton, in their papers 
“i Sce this excellent paper to which we have referred, in ‘‘Meliora”, 
Second Series, p. 118, ' 
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contributed to JWe/iora,* assert that all the evil of poseaie 
crime results from the habitual negle ct of our Legislature ¢ 
provide proper checks to its commission, and reasonable safe. 
guards against criminal relapse; and here these writers but 
support that opinion soe loquently expressed by the Rev. Mr. 
Ciuthrie, in his appeal to the good sense of the mn: wtion In the 
support of Industrial Ragge d Se hools, when he asks, “ do vou 
faney that by re ‘fusing this appe al,and refusing to est; ablis| t) these 
hools, you(the public) will be saved the expense of maintaining 
tlh se outeasts ? a great and demonstrable mistake. They liv: 


just now; and how do they live? Not by their own honest in- 


dustry, but at your expense ; they beg and steal for themselves. 
or their pare nts be ‘rand steal for them, You are not relieved 
of the expense of their sustenance by refusing this appeal. The 
old man of the sea sticks to the back of Binbad : and surely it 
were better for Sinbad to teach the old man to walk on his 
own feet.’ 

And how, it may be asked, can this system which we advo- 
eate be carried out to a success’ issue 2? Unhesit: atingly we 
reply, by making a bill for the suppression of Juvenile delin. 
quency, “and which has been drawn up with speci: al reference to 
Scotland, the model of one to be extended to B ngland and Ire- 
land, with such modifications as may seem necessary to meet 
the peculiar requirements of each country. The bill is’ en- 
titled, “4 Bill for Making Provision to Prevent and Suppress 
Jurvenil been eee 6 and to Regulate Reformatory and Indus- 
trial Schools for Juvenile Offe ners and Vayrants, and for 
other Purposes ae ating Thereto,” and contains fifteen sections. 

The First Seetion provides, that whenany boy or girl, appar- 
ently under rie age of sixteen years, shall ‘be brought before 
any Sheriff or Mavistrate, charged with any offence, which it 
shall be cot Inpetent to sue ch Sheriff or Magistrate to try, and if it 
shall appear to them, or either of them, that such young per 
son has been neglected in education, or in moral : and industrial 
training, or that it is otherwise expedient, it shall be I: iwiul for 
such Sherif or Magistrate, instead of adjudging the ot! fender, 
upon conviction, to suffer punishme nt, either to delay the time 


* See * OR agged and Industrial Schools,” by Lord Teignmouth, and 
« Juvenile Offenders, and Destitute Pauper Children,” by Jolin Leigh, 
kesq , in Mi hora,” Second Seri s. - 

tSee ‘* A Plea for Ragged Schools, or Prevention better than Cure. 
By the Rev. Thomas Guthrie. Edinburgh, 1847. 
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of passing sentence, or to cancel the conviction, and order such 
young person to be sent, at once, to a Keformatory School, 
School of Industry, or other similar {nstitution where indus- 
trial training forms a prominent part of the system pursued 
therein, (whether such school be wholly supported by voluntary 
contributions, or established and continued under the powers 
hereinafter contained), and to be therein detained for such 
period of time as may be deemed necessary for his or her 
proper secular and religious education, under training In 
habits of industry, which period shall not be less than one 
year,—but such young person shall not be detained beyond 
the age of eighteen without his or her consent. ‘The act also 
provides that the Schools must be approved by the Lord Ad- 
vocate of Scotland, and the Directors must be willing to re- 
ceive and keep the pupil for the directed time, or the committal 
willbe imperative. It further provides, that if the young person 
shall sbscond from the school he may be brought up for sen- 
tence upon the original conviction, and sentenced as if he had 
then, for the first time, appeared before the court: but if he 
shall serve out his time, he shall go forth free, and the offence 
which led to his commitment to the school shall be taken to 
be expiated, and shall not be deemed an aggravation of any 
subsequent offence of the like kind. 

The Second Section provides, that when any boy or girl, ap- 
parently under the age of sixteen years, shall be found beg- 
ging or wandering, without settled home or guardianship, or 
lawful, visible means of subsistence, such boy or girl, although 
not charged with any actual offence, shall be brought before 
the Sheriff or Magistrate, by any constable, and the Sherif? or 
Magistrate shall inquire into the circumstances of the case, and 
shall hear the parents, or guardians, or persons interested in 
the boy or girl, and shall require security for the good be- 
haviour of the boy or girl, in a sum not less than £1, and not 
exceeding £5, for any period not exceeding twelve calendar 
months. The clause then provides, that if the security shall 
Schon ae “ bag ‘person shall be sent to a Reformatory 
viet 4 one byes? and provisions as to age and other 

The'Tined mo In om conclusion of the Tirst Section. 
sate agen “- — that if the young person shall 
iiblicie, the @ ve : are provided for in the two former 
iets stldseicon ort lagistrate shall have power to add three 

7 al imprisonment for this offence to that period 
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which would have been adjudicated in the first instance had 
no committal to a School been provided, and even after the 
expiration of these three additional prison months, he shall he 
empowered to commit the young criminal to a Reformatory 
School ; in all cases, however, the School commitments canyct 
extend beyond the eighteenth year. 

The Fourth Section provides, that ifany person shall aid in t}y 
escape or concealment of the escape,of any boy or girl from suc} 
Keformatory School, such persons shall be liable to a penalty of 
not more than £5 upon the complaint of the Treasurer or othe 
oflicer of such Institution, to be recovered by summary 
complaint before a Magistrate who, on conviction and failure of 
payment, shall have power to commit such person to prison for 
a period not excceding sixty days, unless the penalty be sooner 
» nd; and such ps halty, deducting the expence of prosecution, 
shall be paid over to the Treasurer of the Institution in which 
such young person was placed, for behoof thereof. 

The Fifth Section provides, that in every case where any 
such young person has been sent by any Sheriff or Magistrate to 
such Institution as aforesaid, it shall be competent for the 
Treasurer, or other officer of such Institution to demand, 
under the authority of the Sheriff or Magistrate, from the 
parents or guardians of such young person, the payment of 
tlie expenses of such person, as incurred by the Institution. 
It is further provided that such parents and guardians shall be 
proceeded against, as in the case of parties concealing abscond- 
yng pupils, and shall, upon default of payment of the expenses 
of the pupil, be imprisonedas provided in the case last mentioned. 

The Sixth Section directs that where, upon conviction, 
any young person shall be sent to a School supported by volun- 
tary subscriptions, instead of toa prison, aud when the parents, 
or other person lable to pay for such young person shall be 
unable to pay the sam demandable by the school, then the 
‘Treasurer of the school shall be entitled to demaud from the 
Prison Board of the county or city in which such young person 
was convicted, the sum due for his support and teaching to 
such school. It is further provided that when, under the Se- 
cond Section, any young person shall be sent,without conviction, 
to a Reformatory School, and the persons chargeable for lis 
support in such School shall not be able to pay the sum due, 
then the ‘Treasurer shall be entitled to demand such sum from 
the Parochial Board of the parish, in which such young persons 
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if a pauper, would have been entitled to demand relief; the sum 
so paid shall become a charge against the Prison or L arochial 
Boards, for the year, and shall be recoverable and sued for within 
three months, alter the lapse of such year, the amount to be sued 
for under the Smald Debts Act, and recoverable even though 
the amount exceed the sum limited in that act ; and when the Pri- 
sonor Parochial Boards shall have paid said sum, they shall have 
aclaim to indemnification against the parent, or person primar- 
ily liable. 

“The Seventh and Kighth Sections are very important. ‘They 
provide that where any two or more Commissioners of supply, 
orany two or more Commissioners of Police, of any town 
having a special Police act, shall consider that it is desirable to 
establish or to continue the support of such Schools,or Institu- 
tions, as are indicated in the First Section, in their district, they 
shall give notice, three timesat least in some local newspaper, of 
their intention to bring the subject before the Commissioners of 
Supply or Police, at a special meeting. It is then provided, 
that if the majority of members attending the meeting 
shall be of opinion that such Schools should be established, or 
continued, if already established, application shall be forth- 
with made by them to the Principal Seerctary of State for the 
Home Department, representing the necessity for such School, 
with or without land for cultivation, together with estimates of 
the cost of such buildings as may be required,and upon certificate 
of approval by such Secretary of State, the Commissioners of the 
freasury shall appropriate a sum for such building purposes— 
the maximum sui to be regulated at the passing of the Bill 
now before us. ‘he money to be paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund; the property in the Schools to be vested in trust in such 
persons as tlhe Commissioners of Supply or Police shall, with the 
approbation of the Secretary of State, appoint. 

lhe Ninth,'Tenth, and Eleventh Sections provide that in every 
subsequent year at the first ordinary general meetingof the Com- 
Missioners,tle Commissioners then assembled shall elect a suffi- 
cent numberof persons, either of theirown body or otherwise, 
ye be the members of, and to constitute Boards of Management for 
mes ear ne me during the year ensuing ; such persons 

“dy re ies : one-half of the whole number of such 
ad eden soards . all consist of not less than eiglit and 
“se vee itwenty persons,exclusive of the eit-officio members : 

‘© number shall be fixed, by the Sheriff for the County 
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Board, and by the Lord Provost, or First Builie, for the Burgh, 
or Town. Itis prov ided that no person shall be e: ipable of being 
elected - the Commissioners of Police, a member of such 
Board, in any burgh or town, unless he shall be rated 
for the bali s of Police for such burgh or town, ona rent o! 
not less than £10; and the voluntary contributors towards the 
annual cost of such School or Schools to the amount. at least 
of one pound | vearly, shall meet annually, and elect from among 
themselves a nailer of members of the Ba ird of Management 
for such School, in number equal tothe other half of said 
Board, and not being Commissioners of Supply or Police ; the 
Sherif and Sheriff Substitutes of the county wherein said 
School or schools are established, and the Provost or Chief 
Magistrate, and the Semor Baihe where there is a Provost, 
and the Second Bailie where there is not, of any such burgh or 
town, shall, er-oficris, be members of eda of Management for 
the county and town respectively, Five members of such 
Boards shall constitute a quorum, and the Board shall hold 
Meetings once at least im every month at the School, or in 
some convenient place in the ne ighbourhood ; - and at their first 
meeting, after the annual meeting, shall choose a Chairman for 
the vear ensuing, and who, in the event of an equality of 
votes, shall have a casting vote, besides his deliberate vote. 
It is also provided that the Board shall have power to 
make necessary rules, and to elect and dismiss  oflicers, 
such rules, however, to be approved by the Lord Advocate. 
The Twelfth Section provides that the Commissioners o! 

Supply forany county, and the Commissioners of Police for 
every burgh or town, for the use of which any such Schools 
shall be established or continued, may, at some one of ther 
ordin: ary mee tings, in éve ry ve aur, ASsess a special rate upon slic r 
county, burgh or town, and the rates shall be collected, levied 
and recovered, in the same manner and by the same powers, al | 
under the same penalties, as the ordinary Prison assessment for 
the county, or Police-rate for such burgh or town ; provided that 
no greater amount shall be annually assessed in any county, 

burgh, or town, than at the rate of One Penny i the Pound 
value of the property rateable to the Prison-assessment of suc: 
countyorPoliee-rate of such burgh or town ; nor shall the aune i 
amount of such assessment in any one year excce “lL two thirds 
of the whole expence of any such School. 

The Thirteenth Section provides that the Boards of M: —, 

nent of the School of Indus try shall certify under the hand 
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of the Secretary or Treasurer, the expenditure which they shall 
neurred in managing and mamtammng 


from time to time have meul | 
the School, to the Commissioners of Supply and of Police, and 


the proportions payable from the county and burgh assessments, 
or rates shall be paid by the Clerk, Secretary, or ‘lreasurer 
of such Commissioners, out of the assessments and rates, to the 
Treasurer of the Boards of Management, whose receipts shall 
be a legal discharge. 

The Fourteenth Section provides for the umon of counties 
and towns for the purposes of the act. 

The Fifteenth Section provides, that all Schools taking the 
benefit in any wav of the act, shall be entitled to receive, from 
the Nducation Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, 
aid equal in amount to the sums raised by voluntary con- 
tribution or local assessment, for the annual expense of such 
School, and that under such modified and varied regulations, 
as to the accommodation required and the qualification of 
Teachers, as the Committee of Council may make, im order 
toadmit these Schools to the same degree of support as 1s 
now given by the Privy Council to ordinary Schools throughout 
the Kingdom, all Schools receiving such aid shall be open 
to the Inspection of Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, or 


to any other Inspector specially appointed for the Inspection of 


Schools taking the benetit of the act. 
I'he provisions of this Bill appear to us to merit the very deep- 
éstattention, and the most anxious care in legislating upon them, 
Che principle is excellent. It is that of prevention, so strongly 
supported by Mr. Frederick Hill in his able work, Crime, lis 
Amount, Cuuse S, and Remedies 3 and strenuously as Mr. Till, 
ietted by his great experience as a Government Inspector 
01 Prisons, presses the point of prevention, and of parental 
responsibility, he is fully supported by Miss Carpenter, by 
“si | homson, by Mr. liccorder hill, by Mr. Joseph Kay, by 
SirJohn Pakington, by Mr. Leigh, by the Rev. Mr. Field, 
by the Rev. Mr. Clay, by the Rev. Mr. Kingsmill, and by the 
Rev. Mr, Davis—these last being the most distinguished of 
abody to whom the Nation is already deeply, and will be yet 

more largely indebted—The Prison Chaplains. 
aor a much space to a full analyzation of the 
aac : Hs = rib <O because we are convinced that 1t is 
thd dateon pe ht ol Vast ron to the COULERY, Our ood 
a " rend, Mr, Thomson, informs us that 1 has been 
NUL live years in preparation, and that to the consider- 
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ation of its provisions, Sheriff Watson of Aberdeen, Sheriff 
Barclay of Perth, Mr. Dunlop, the Member of Parliament 
for Greenock, have, with Mr. Thomson himself, and othe; 
friends of the criminal or destitute juvenile offender, given 
all the value of their practised experience. “1 think,” writes 
Mr. ‘Thomson, “in its present state it is avery admirable 
measure,—considering that it is altogether a new kind of 
legislature, breaking down the barriers of the old criminal 
system, so far as juveniles are concerned—and I only wish it 
safe through both Houses.” 

That this Bill, or some other founded upon its provisions, 
must become law no man can doubt. Every police office 
report, every charge from the bench, every prison report proves 
the utter absurdity and extravagant inutility cf our present 
system. To commit children to gaol is a crime against the 
National resources if reformation be not attempted. Short im- 
prisonment, asthe Rev. Mr. Field states, is a folly, and in 
a pamphlet recently published by the Rev. Mr. Davis, the 
Ordinary of Newgate, we read that a boy, the fourth child of 
an industrious widow, was committed to prison four times for 
stealing small sums of money from his mother and master, for 
the purpose of attending “ penny gafls; ” he was whipped, and 
treated in the usual way, but on each occasion of conviction 
his offence was worse than the former—and while yet a child he 
was transported. Mr. Davis could teach this boy nothing in the 
short periods of confinement—he was becoming _ hard- 
ened ina gaol, when he should have been in‘training as a Refor- 
matory School pupil. 

This was a sad case, but here it may be objected, that the 
boy was vicious and could not be improved; we even for 
the moment admit the objection, but then no attempt was made 
fully aud judiciously,to reform him, and that many of our young 
crials are anxious forarefugeis proved by the fact, that not- 
withstanding the severity of the probation at the London 
Colonial ‘Training Institution the number of applicants for 
adinission averages EIGHTY PER WEEK. This is not all ; we read in 
the London papers that,on thethird day of April last,a boy named 
George Cooper,aged fourteen years,pleaded guilty,at the Middle- 
sex Sessions, to having stolen a pocket handkerchief. The boy 
ha l,whilst inthe House of Detention, committed an act of wilful 
damage, in the hope that his period of imprisonment would 
be prolonged, that he might be taught to read and write. [le 
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was committed for two years, with hard labor; and a special re- 
commendation was given that he would be sent to Red-Uall. 

A clause in the Bill which we have placed before the reader, 
imposes a certain amount of responsibility on the parents of 
criminal and vagrant juveniles. It is a most necessary 
and important provision, and has been long demanded. As 
an instance of a class of cases continually brought before the 
Police Magistrates, we may refer to one which occurred in the 
Hammersmith Office, on Saturday, the 1st of April last. On that 
day Henry Collins, a little boy aged ten years, was charged with 
stealing aquartern loaf from the barrow of a baker. The boy’s fa- 
ther had married a second time, and the prisoner was the clild 
of the first wife. He had been often in prison, he and 
his brother being sent out to steal, and beaten if they returned 
without money or plunder. Mr. Beadon, the Magistrate, 
observed upon the necessity for an enactment, by which the 
parents of the prisoner could be punished, and compelled 
to pay for his support in Prison. ,The boy said he did not 
wish to steal, and was sent, crying, to gaol, with a recommenda- 
tion that he should be committed to Red-Hiull. ‘These cases, 
from thousands of a like kind, prove the necessity for legislation 
on the subject, and prove, too, how truly the late Mr Justice 
Talfourd, a very few days before his death, spoke, when, address- 
ing the Grand Jury of Berkshire, he said :— 


“ There are two general circumstances in the calendar to which I 
think I shall advert, not for the purpose of detaining you at this time 
with any remarks upon them, but for the purpose of noting facts, in 
order that they may make that impression which they are calculated 
to make upon the general mind. One is, that this calendar pre- 
sents no exception from the general association of ignorance with 
crime, and further, that this calendar does most eloquently speak on 
behalf of those efforts which are now largely being made, ‘to procure 
tor the juvenile offenders that reformatory discipline which is essen- 
ar not only for their sakes, but that they should experience such 
reform for the benefit of the country. With respect to the first, I find 
=i analyzing the calendar, that notwithstanding the activity which has 
been excited throughout the country in various departments for the 
purpose of extending education, there are no less a proportion in this 
calendar of 65 prisoners, than one-third who have not even exper- 
tashge: ah step from the most brutish state of ignorance which 
Ide tt 6 Any agp apr namely, that of being able to read. 
without : ee on : 1S rae for the purpose of suggesting that they, 

Se ee) & RUDE, and a better education, would be pre- 
i ao — ite commission of crime, but rather as an indication of 

i@ Vast state of the dense ignorance which still remains unaffected 
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notwithstanding the philanthropic efforts which have been mals 
throughout the country, and which eall therefore for the most serious 
and earnest attention of those who desire not to be e alled upon to 
perform the painful, yet hnportant duty, of punishing those whom 
they have taken no means to educate or instruct. U pon the other 
subject, namely that of the facts which this calendar dise loses, 
tending to excite us all to the desire of pro viding retormatory 
lise i} hne for juvenile offenders, this re I> this remarkable 
circumstance, that out of the number of prisoners who have been 
committed to Reading gaol for trial at these assizes, there are 15 
who have been previously convicted ; and out of this number, Tam 
informed by the excellent chaplain of the gaol* (than whom there is 
no man living on carth who better understands the subject, or who 
more deeply feels, or who entertains a more anxious and earnest desir. 
for their reform), that out of this number there are more than two- 
wengpe who began their career of crime before they were 16 years of 
re, and several of them have been repeatedly convicted. Indeed one 
cannot he Ip sometimes fee Jing , that when one is ob livre d to su peradd 
punishment heavier than that white h the mere facts of the case would 
eall upon us to inflict, by reason of previous convictions, i reality 
the circumstance, instead of bei ‘ing anaggravation of the crime, is a 
Jaim on our Christian sympathy. For what is a poor lad to do, 
i turned out of prison having undergone punishment, with poss. 
ibly the irritation of personal chastisement, and shame therefore 
brought upon him; what is he to do when he is let out, exce pt to 
turn again, for the purpose of sustaining life, perhaps to some im- 
mediate course of crime, and perhaps of a much more heinous 
description than that whic h brought him to prison the first time. It 
hecomes us therefore who desire to maintain and promote the ade 
vancement of the moral fecling of the people, to endeavour when 
the circumstance of their early guilt, which very often has arisen 
from some sudden temptation, and does not imply any greater de- 
pravity than that which the corruption of human nature spreads 
anongst all, that we should take an opportunity, not of yielding up 
t! e educational dise ipline of the law—that we should t: ike care not 
1! rely to |] unish but to reform, and to seek to avail ourselve s of that 
oppor ‘tunity which that first offence has given, to bring within the 
1: le of sympathy, and within the pale of religion, that unhappy pere 
son who has a soul immortal as our own, and has entered upon 4 
a life as long in this world and that which is to come,—and to 

uy our warmest sympathy, rather than our indignation, ought to 

; addre Ss d.” 


Noman can doubt that these words are as true as they are 
Th © Jud: ve was to try two boys—the one aged thirteen, 
a elvht—the former was acquitte: I, the latter con- 
ba offence of each was arson—burning oats and hay— 
isno connection between the prisoners. Few will 
from the opinion olfered by the judge, when he @X- 


* Rev. John Field, 
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caimed—"* A child of eight years of age charged with this 
fearful crime of arson. No doubt it isa case fit and proper to 
be committed, but it is one presenting great difficulties with 
respect to the mode of dealing witli it. On the one hand it is 
ashocking thing to put a child eight years of age on his trial, 
so ou the other it would be a very great evil indeed if it could 
be supposed that offences of this kind, which a child can com- 
mit, might be committed with impunity, merely because it Is 
a child of tender age. You will have to inquire whether be 
was of suflicient capacity to rebut the presumption the law 
raises of his being incapable of crime. The law presumes— a 
conclusive presumption—that a child under seven years of age 
is incapable of crime, but beyond that age he is to be subject 
to criminal justice. Lt becomes a question of circumstance, 
the law presuming in raising a prema facie presumption of 
crime, and that presumption being very often rebutted by the 
circumstances of the case itself—and often rightly and wisely 
rebutted,” 

That the publie mind is beginning to be awake to these 
things is, doubtless, a fact, but why is not the subject advanced 
by the Legislature? In all the force of plainest proof, 
from undoubted sources, Sir Jolin Pakington has shown 
that these Reformatory Schools are the best, and safest, and 
surest protection against the spread of crime, and against 
the increase of taxation. The people are themselves anxious 
to see the Reformatory movement established. When the 
Ragged Schools of London were opened, in the year L844, they 
nuinbercd 20> schools, 200) voluntary teachers, and 2,000 
scholars, aided by funds amounting to £61 : 9 : 6. 
In the year 1852 the schools were 116, the teachers 1,787, 
the scholars 11,733, and the funds had risen to £4,800; 13:3. 

So far for the London experiment, but, in Aberdeen, the 
poor came forward with their pence—and whilst in one year 
tlie rich contributed £150, the working men collected amongst 
their own class £250 ; and why ? because, as they told Mr. 
Thomson, “ Before this school was opened we were afraid to 
(rust our children a moment out of doors alone ; they were 
Ox] osed to learn, and did learn, all manner of mischief ; but 
wow this school has cleared the streets of the little vagabonds 
Wha corrupted them. We are not now afraid to let them out, 
and therefore we support this school.” 

Aud why should not the nation support theseSchools? — Is i 
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that religion, and how to teach heathen in rags theology, is 
difficult problem to be solved ? Lrreligion and crime are spring. 
ing up around us,—not a cheap book shop where the sade 
classes deal but contains its pennyworth of impurity and 
atheism. Look to the Census Report on Religious Worship 
in England and Wales, count the phases of creed, and observe 
how, day by day, the Established Church is becoming weaker, 
whilst the conventicle is erowded, whilst the western Mahom- 
medanism— Mormonism,—is gaining followers by thousands. 
Who that observes these changes, and marks the uneasy 
heaving of the black sea of ignorance and crime that hourly 
casts up its poor human weeds, affrighting the thoughtful by 
its presage, and saddening the good by the horrible neglect. of 


4 


every command of God, of whieh it proves this nation to have 
been guilty, that will not fear a problem is to be solved, which 
may solve itself, if speedy means are not adopted to save the 
country from increased adult crime, and from the spread of a 
juvenile sin, threatening a future when vice will become gene- 
rally,as itis now frequently —HEREDITARY P “Whilst,” writes the 
Bishop of Winchester, in his Charge delivered in August, 
1850, “the clergy are wrangling on points of doctrine, Infi- 
delity is advancing nearer and nearer, its strongholds are 
taking possession of the mind of the people. The state of the 
population is not such as to warrant them in wasting their 
energies on subjects that are left undecided, instead of apply- 
ing themselves to their proper work ;” these words are true, 
irue in every part, and yet they were addressed to men who 
believe in the inspiration of that Book which tells us—1n as 
MUCH AS YE DID IT NOT UNTO ONE OF THE LEAST OF THESE MY 
BRETHREN, YE DID IT NOT TO ME.* 

But, it will be objected, these Schools are very expensive. 
This is a common error, and ean only arise from ignorance. In 
a former paper we entered at Jength into the cost of Schools 
and Gaols,* and proved the vast saving to be derived by society, 
and by the ratepayers in all points, from the adoption of Schools 
for destitute or criminal juveniles. We now state, from the 
best authority, the cost of gaols and schools as follows :— 





* For some information on the spread of infidelity and ignorance Ol 
religion, see Irish QuartTeRLY Review, Vol. IV., No. 13, p. 20, 
See also a very excellent paper on ‘* Popular Infidelity,” in ‘ The News 
of theChurches,” No. 2, p. 40. 

t See Intsu Quarterty Review, Vol. 1V., No. 13, p. 93: 
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Cost of Juvenile in Gaol... .. £63 10 0 
1 At Parkhurst et 43 10 54 
At Mettrai uns (a 
i At Stretton-on-Dunsmore 31 0 0 
ys At Aberdeen wo 18.0 ¢& 


These figures are indisputable, and begging the reader to 
bear them in mind, and to recollect that great truth 
recorded by the Newcastle and Gateshead Committee on Juve- 
nile crime—“ THAT A CHILD, EVEN WHEN CRIMINAL, SHOULD 
BE TREATED AS A CHILD, AND SENT TO A REFORMATOLKY 
SCHOOL, AND NOT TO A PRISON”’—we place before lim the 
plan upon which Mr. Thomson, and upon which we, would 
wish to see these Schools founded, and aided by legislative 
authority. Wequote from Mr. Thomson’s letter, addressed 
sii December to Mr, Hill, the excellent Recorder of Birming- 
an “= 


Hs It is very desirable, in any Act of Parliament to be obtained, to 
give the Schools the full title of ‘INpusTriaL Feepinc ScuooLs’— 
thus giving the sanction of the Legislature to the two Jdeading 
principles on which they proceed, viz., industrial training and feeding; 
and to designate the class for whom they are intended, the words 
Juvenile and Ragged should not be omitted—thus, the full title 
ought to be 


Juventne Racoep InpusrriaLt Feunpina ScHoo.s. 


This title might save many future disputes as to whether the 
Schools were interfering with ordinary Pauper Schools on the one 
hand, or with Prisons on the other. 
lhree classes of Schools ought to be sanctioned by Parliament :— 
1. Rerormatory Scuoons, for Convicted Youths. 
2. Acricutrurat Scuoots, for training up for Emigra. 
tion, or for home Labour, as may be found expedient. 
3. Juvenite Raccep InpustriaL Frepine Scuoots. 


; Refurmatory Schools. To them I would send all persons con- 
papel orga. He years of age, and keep them there until 18 or 20, 
intil they have been at least two or three years under training. 
wit object in specifying ahove 14, is, that a boy or girl who has 
ee Cees vicious ue several years becomes a very dan- 
Schools a + hp chool; and as it is in the younger 
nC a on a o1 the greater part of the good to be accom- 
a desirous that they should set out with as few draw- 
as possible; at the same time many whose judgment deserves 


° ko ‘tie ‘ > oe ‘Ss i } 
Juve 1 pat ticulars as to cost of Schools, see ‘* Two Prize Essays on 
enile Delinquency,” Chapter V. 
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the highest consideration are inclined to make the ave 16. There 
seems no reason to restrict very much the age up to which conviets 
may be sent to the Re formator y School. A’ young man of 20, or 
even 25, may often be a most ‘suitab le subject for it—and this may 
well be left to the discretion of the sentencing judges e: specially 
such cases will, in general, be tried by professional men. 

These Schools must. be considered as Prisons without the striet 
confinement of walls and bars, and require a mode of treatment 
something betwixt a Prison and a School, and they may be placed 
in any locality, and made of any extent which circumstances require, 
But, provision must be made for doing away, both in Scotland and 
Ingland, with the present local distinctions and local funds, so that 
it be not necessary to have one in each county and burgh. No 
great number oucht to be required—and_ the “Colonial T raining 
School in Westminster may be regarded as the normal type of such 
establishments. The pr ine iple to be mainly kept in view in them, 
is, to pli ice clearly before each inmate, the hardship and misery of 
life of crime—the comparative comfort and happiness of a life of 
honest industry-—basing the whole argument on the Word of God, 
and then ap; lying the test of a modified and = gradually increasing 
personal liber ty. No one ought to leave the ‘ Reformatory until 
he has learned ‘by experience, that he is trusted—and_ that ‘he de- 
serves to be so: and, unless he have this confidence—this amount 
of sel!-reliance,—he is net likely to do well. 

) 

The Reformatory School must be open to all voluntary appli- 
cants—otherwise, it will only do half its work. Let them be severely 
tested, as at the Colonial Training School—but do not require the 


‘ 


repentant criminal to add another to his long list of crimes, before 
he is permitted to begin a career of reformation. 

Ay ert ultural Schools. we he only very comple te e Xper iment of 
this sort, which I have seen, is the admirable establishment at Red- 
hill__and the results hitherto derived from it, are such as may well 
makeit the model of others. The experience acquired a it Quatt, 
Bridgenorth, and Stretton on Dunsmore, and also from the French, 
Belin, and German establishments, all go to prove the value and 
the practicability of such Schools. Parkhurst, however good in its 
way, is much more of a prison than Redhill, The number re- 
quired of them, would never be great—provided they be made 
avi aul: ib le without Loe al restr ic tions as to Cc ounties, as already sug 
vested in regard to the Reformatories. 

Juvenile Ragged Industrial Feeding Schools. Wowever admirable 
the reformatory and agricultural Schools m: iy be, still, the great 
basis of the new system of de aling with our youthful criminals, ‘must 
he found in the Juvenile R: weed Industrial Feeding Schools; and, 
it is tothem principally we must look for the improvement of 
our hitherto neglected Juveniles. 

These unfortunate e hildr en need food, instruction in religion, and 
the ordinary branches of human knowle dee , training in habits of 
industry- -and, partially at t lea » they necd clothing. 

To be lettre. the Ne vine must supply all these, and such has 


been the} Invariable pra tice of the Aberdee a, ark | of mal Vv other 
Schools, 


as 
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The food is an essential part of the system—and it is neither so 
expensive nor so troublesome to supply it, as is supposed by those 
who have not tried the plan. 

It ensures regular attendance, without any trouble—it enables 
the pupils to profit by their lessons—and to apply to them with 
vigour—which no child suffering under the pangs of hunger can 
possibly do, and it is felt by the children to be real substantial 
kindness, and even by their parents—to whom it indirectly affords 
relief, and that ina form which they cannot mis-apply. 

The necessity of instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
other ordinary school branches, and of Industrial Training, are too 
obvious to require to be enforced by argument. 

The ground-work of the whole system of teaching and of 
training, must be the Bible—the revealed Word of God, by which 
alone, either rich or poor can be made truly wise, either for 
Time or for Eternity—and it would be well, that this were distinetly 
recognised in the Act of Parliament to be obtained—both, as a 
due acknowledgement on the part of a professedly Christian 
nation, and for the practical purpose of preventing any public 
money being worse than wasted in aiding Schools, if the zeal of the 
Infidel party should ever lead them to attempt to train up ne- 
glected Juveniles in the way in which they ought not to go. Let 
it be at once enacted, that no public aid shall be given toany of 
these Schools from which the Word of God is excluded. 

Some of our zealous friends and supporters, who hold voluntary 
principles, object conscientiously to the children being brought up 
as members of this or of that particular Church. But, it ought 
to be remembered, that up to theage at which the children com- 
monly leave such Schools, the very ideas of the differences betwixt 
one Christian Church and another have not begun to enter into 
their minds. The sole object of the religious training ought to be 
to make them Christian Children—and, at a later period of life, 
they will decide for themselves to what denomination they are to 
belong. Every right-hearted Christian must rejoice in seeing  ne- 
glected Juveniles brought to the knowledge of their duties to God, 
their neighbour, and themselves, and he must deem it a very sub- 
ordinate matter to which subdivision of the Church they may 
ultimately attach themselves—and the teacher of a Juvenile Ragged 
School must be singularly unqualified for his office, and must make 
strange waste of his own and _ his pupils’ time, if he devotes himself 
to making them all conform to his own peculiar ideas, whether he 
be Ipiscopalian, or Methodist, Presbyterian, or Independent—all 
such sectarian proselytism ought to be stedfastly discouraged, and 
every energy directed to the only worthy object—Christianizing. 

In this matter, however, there is more real difficulty, when the 
juestion comes to be, not betwixt one body of Protestants and an- 
other, but betwixt Protestants and Roman Catholies. 

Phe conscientious seruples of a Roman Catholic parent are 
entitled to respect, when they really exist. The experience of 
Scotland, however, all goes to show that they very rarely, if ever, 
object to their children being taught along with Protestant children, 
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and from the same Bible, unless, indeed, the idea be put into their 
heads, and hard pressed upon them by other people. Cases haye 
occurred in which they have thus been induced—perhaps forced 
tou object to the Bible teaching of their children. , 

Consider how such neglected Juveniles are circwmstanced,  [f 
their Roman Catholic parents were educating them in the prin: 
ciples of their own religion, no man has any right to interfere with 
them; but they are neglecting them—they are not educating them 
to become self-supporting members of society, but leaving them to 
he trained up by their older vicious comrades in every sort of 
iniquity. Were it not so, they would never become the objects of 
the care of Juvenile Ragged Schools. A Protestant State, such as 
Great Britain, is well entitled to say to such parents, if you neglect 
to educate your children, we cannot, either for their sakes or our 
own, suffer this to be ;—-they must be educated, and if you can not, 
or will not, we must; and at the same time, as a Protestant people, 
we dare not educate them by any other means but the use of the 
Word of God. There is neither cruelty nor injustice in so doing, — 
and, practically, it will be found that the parents of the neglected 
outeasts are very rarely members of any Christian Church, or care 
about religion in any way. Were it otherwise, they would not ne- 
glect their offspring ; and their parents may, in general, be correctly 
designated home-heathens. ‘The sanctions and influences of religion 
are, it may almost be said, more needful for the education of the 
lowest classes than for others; and, therefore, let no system be 
adopted by the Legislature in which the use of the Bible is not 
distinctly recognised. 

What is equally important, no master or mistress can, by possi- 
hility, train a large number of outcast children, The work must be 
done by the immediate acting of the teacher’s mind upon the pupil's 
mind; and, therefore, large numbers are inadmissible. It is not 
merely reading, writing, and ecyphering, which are to be taught, 
but the whole moral nature is to be impressed and moulded; and 
from 70 to 100 ought to be the utmost number admitted to one 
School. When the pupils become more numerous, build another 
school, and get another teacher. 

The responsibility of parents for the maintenance and education 
of their children ought to be effectually maintained, as proposed in 
No. 13 of the Committee’s Resolutions. It is high time to put anend 
tothe fearful wickedness, of parents, for their own profit, traming up 
their children to a professional life of crime ; and no check would 
be more efficient, than obliging the parent to pay for the support 
of his neglected child, whether in prison or at a Reformatory 
School. 

lt must be distinetly acknowledged that no stain of criminality 
attaches to a child on account of having been educated at a Ju- 
venile Ragged School, and every exertion must be used to obtain 
the cordial acquiescence of the publie mind in this feeling; the 
children will otherwise, have almost insuperable obstacles to con- 
tend with in after-life. 

The children sent to these Schools, after petty offences, must be 
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regarded as not guidly, on the score of their want of discernment, 
to use the French technical expression ; and those who are sent to 
them for no offence, but siinply because they are neglected, must 
not be accounted as having thereby acquired any taint whatsoever— 
both must have aclear open course before them for the rest of their 
lives. 

It is not desirable that expensive buildings ever should be erected, 
and nothing approaching to luxury ought to be introduced. The 
children have an arduous struggle before them, and it is needful that 
they be trained to it from the first; but this is perfectly consistent 
with the greatest cleanliness and good order, It ought to be kept 
in view, that if these Schools effectually do their work, many of them, 
in the course of twenty or thirty years, will become unnecessary, and 
their place be supplied by Day and Infant Schools, where the par- 
ents pay the ordinary fees, 

The question of lodging the children ought not to be determined by 

law, but left free for the managers of each School to decide as circum. 
stances may require. ‘The experience of Aberdeen is most clearly 
in favor of their returning nightly to their homes, although ex- 
ceptional cases do oceur. They often convey much good directly 
to their parents, and still more is accomplished by the visits of those 
who, taking aninterest in the children, are thereby induced to 
extend their care to their relatives, and pay them kindly visits 
at their own houses. The Juvenile Industrial School ought ever 
to be widely different from the Endowed Hospital, or the Poor 
House. 
_ It is needless now to discuss the abstract question of how far 
Society has the right to punish, as criminals, children whom So- 
ciety has never taught to know right from‘wrong. All must admit 
that it is not kind—that it is not expedient. We speak of the un- 
educated classes, but it is a great mistake ;—no child can grow up 
uneducated in the true meaning of the word, and the two classes of 
which all Society consists, are not the educated and the uneducated, 
but those who have been educated in sin and to sin, and those who 
have been educated in wisdom and to wisdom--of those who have 
been trained up neither to fear God nor regard man, and those who 
have been taught from their infancy to fear God and love their 
neighbour. On these broad and plain principles the New Schools 
ought to be established and conducted.” 


We have dwelt at great length upon this question,and did space 
permit intended to have written upon the subject of Prison 
Discipline,and the Separate,and Ticket-of-Leave Systems—these 
{wo most important topics we must postpone until our Septem- 
bernumber.] ndeed we do not know how our present paper could, 
iN Justice to its subject, be curtailed. We wished to show that 
the law must be suited to the time, and that if our system of 
punishment of juvenile offenders be not changed, our criminal 
code will become a disgrace to civilization, and a source of 
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ruin to the country. All the efforts towards ameloratoy 
in these Kingdoms are, as we have already observed, of steady 
growth and of slow movement; but once convince the Nation 
that a change is required, and the end is secured. We believe 
with Mr. ‘Thomson, he freely confesses the fact, that Reforma- 
tory Schools can only be ‘rendered successful by a measure 
“which is altogether a new kind of Legislation, and breaks 
down the barriers of the old Criminal Syste m, as far as juve niles 
are concerned.” But the Legislation is necessary, if th 
country is to be protected from an inundation of crime. 
When the Barous of England declared— “Et omnes 
comites et barones una voce responderun quod nolunt leges 
Angle mutare, quae hue usque usitatee sunt et approbate - 
they but declared a great, national, and wise principle, and vel 
since that period laws h: ave been changed with the change of 
time, and the stability of the constitution has been proved by 
the mereased stre ngth which the grand edifice has received 
from the wise and watchful care of those who have tended its se- 
curity, strengthening its foundations whilst adapting its old 
structure to bear the pressure ofan element, more trving than 
material building cver bore, the pubhie ned thie national 
necessity. ‘Lhis change of law which we demand will come 
with the consent of the Legislature or—without it. ‘True, the 
Levislature would end witha violent change, and that change 
would come from those whose cause we now advocate. 

But what will those child criminals be if we suffer them to 
grow up as their fathers grew? Shall the criminal code * 
the country be the only system unimproved with the age? 
We m: LV unfok | eve ry secret of the stars ; we mi IV se nd the rail- 
way engine flying ihroughthe balmy fie gt our Indian empire, 
we may cast forth upon the fl ishing of the electric wire, the 
words which are understood in other lands as soon as given at 
home ; we may be the proudest, and the richest, ‘and the 
crandest people of the earth, with power in all spheres, with 
influence in the national councils of every country of the ¢ earth, 
and vet, if we permit the growth of a population of ‘ Home 
Heathens,” we cannot esc ape that destruction which a thought- 
‘ul man sorrowingly indicated, when he wrote that “ If the 
monarchy and the representative system of Great Britain are 
to perish, it will not te from any conspiracy of the nobles. 
Mi agna Charta and the Revolution settlement secured and lim- 
ted their influence in the Constitution. Nor will it arise from 
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the rebellion of the middle classes, who acquired their due 
share of political power by the Reform Bill. But the dominion 
of an ignorant and demoralized democracy is scarcely more 
fatal than the growth of popular discontent.” ‘These words 
were Written last year by Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, in de- 
manding extended and improved literary and religious training 
for the people at large.* We apply them now to the class of 
criminal and destitute juveniles to whose condition and ame- 
lioration we have devoted this paper. We claim the proposed 
change for these children as their nght—we claim it that the 
law of God and the law of humanity may interpose between 
them and the future ruin of the Kingdom at their hands. The re- 
medy we have suggested may be unusual, and untried, save 
in particular localities, but where proved it has been successful ; 
and if, as has been truly stated, gaols should be “ Moral 
Hospitals,” we contend that Industrial Feeding Schools and 
Reformatory Institutions should be Moral Dispensaries. The 
old system of cure has been nothing more than quackery; juve- 
nile crime lias become a foul and virulent ulcer, eating into 
the very heart of the body politic, and becoming, day by 
day, more unmanageable, and he who would restore the social 
health of the commonwealth, must be prepared to act, if 
necessary, upon the old maxim of Hippocrates—‘** Ad ex- 
tremos morbos extrema remedia.” ‘I'he disease is, indeed, 
extreme, the remedy though new, is neither violent nor un- 
certain. 

lew cities need these schools more than our own, as the 
following figures, taken specially for this paper, from the 
Statistical Lubles of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, for the 
Year 1858 prove. ‘T'o these authentic facts we beg the most 
earnest attention, first, of every christian man—secondly, of 
every tax payer in Dublin. 

These figures show, in the plainest and clearest manner, 
that every argument in support of the demand for Reforma- 


_ Schools is strengthened by the evidence of our Police 
eturns,— 
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Pa “Public iducation as Affected by the Minutes of the Committee 
YY Council from 1846 to 1852; With Suggestions as to Future 


Policy.” Bv Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, Bart. London: Longman 
and Co, 1853. 
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Tuble showing the Age and Sex of persons, under 20 years of age 
e v3) 
Summarily Convicted during the year 1853. 


; Under 10 years 


Offence ! 
| 
dandimadiiialieiiainanias chshadessttathitamiledatiiibihelrtateas 
£ . ‘ . 1 
® \ Assaults and Common Assaults 
ic J Obstructing Police, Rescue, &e 
7 
& SOTAR <0 i430 


{ Dog Stealing 

| kmbezzlement 
i 

j 


2 | Frauds, &e. 
= | Attempts to commit Larceny 

~ § Pawning illegal! 

= Receiving Soldiers’ necessaries 
= | Unlawful posses “er on 
— % 
Bide Lif Pe ea 
it # § Wilful damage, TrorTaL of this 
Ex 2 Class 
rRunaway Apprentices 


i Cruelty to Animals 

| Deserters 
Disorderly Characters 

| Prostitutes 

| Drankenne 


a | KPosiny 


38 


the person indecentls 


- bFurious dri , P 
’ | Driving withinjury to the person 
Zz 2Gamil 
CS iN 5 
= Not p ment of Fines 
sin 
1 Sule ° 
] i] in uniicer “lt houses | 
; Suspicious Characters, Vagrants 
~ | Breaches of Dublin Carriage 
os | wal ’ 
atid he ( t S 
a ' 
I | 
; POTAL.« j 
{ 
| Sie Pooh et yo Pe 
| 
i 
’ 


of age. | 


10 years of age 


} and under 15, 





15 year 


Ss of a 


and under 20, 





eal m2 » M. F. M. F. 
0 e+ a 1 130 97 
4 Rid ose 2 93 | 16 
v ” 2 3 | 993 | 43 
Or Se er ee ee ieee 
0 o.] 1 0 l 0 
0 0 { 8 0 9 } 
2 0 | 61 j 9 83 | 
0 0 | 5 l 4 R 
0 Qo | 0 0 l I 
16 38 | 417 55 429 13] 
18 3 | 492 65 528 148i 
| em | oo ils | 
0 | 0 | 40 a! 42 | 
oe PER es ce tS 
0 0 6 0 90 0 
0 0 1 0 8 0 
0 o 4 0 0 11 0 
0 0 | 276 y 673 90 
0 0 0 4 472 243 
0 0 |; 12 2 0 | 200 | 
Oi. e..9 0 0 G1. 
0 0 Oo | oO | 10 0 
0 0 0 ei 4% *@ 
0 Oo | 0 Oo | 3 | 0 
0 0 | 66 8 | 88 | 18 
0 rw 0 O17 bof 0 | 
0 0 | 0 0 ] 0 
0 0 0 Oo | Oo | 9 
0 0 3 St 10 
46] 463 943 648 | 985 1165 
0 er) Se Se 
See See eee SS, ea ees eee 
11 463 1308 674 2315 1744 | 
479 | 466 | 1865 746 | 3108 | 1955 | 
| j | | 


The above table givesa Total of 8619 offences indicated, 


committed by persons under 20 years of age, adjudicated 


summarily by the magistrates. 
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Lable showing the Aye and Sex of persons, under 20 years of 
age, Committed by the Magistrates during the year 1853. 


A A NT 
eg = ene te 


Offences. 


Stealing 
Manslaughter 
Indecent offences and ‘Assault 


ee 


First Class. 


| 


TOTAL. 00:40:40 


(Burglary 





£ . 
| Breaking oratte mpting to bre sak! 
~! intoa dwelling house by day 
IS —~- Outhouse by night or day 
¢ 
ZL TORR s000: 
Cattle, horse, and sheep stealing 
Embezzlement 
| Frauds, &e. ‘ . 
* |Lareceny in dwellings by ser- 
4 vants . 
Oo} — Other persons. 
> } From person by prostitutes 
= | —— Other persons 
- Simple Larceny 


| Larceny from Shops : 
Attempts to commit Lareeny . 
Receiving stolen goods 


§ Coining and uttering, TOTAL 
( of this Class 





TOTARs 06 se 00 


Wilful damage, 


TOTAL ofthis 
Class ; 


Fifth Fourth 
Class. Class. 


(Attempting to burn 

| Escaping from custody ; 
Exposing the person to insult 
Perjury 


Sixth Class, 
——S 


other offences. 


SOMA... eves 


GRAND TOTAL, 


ee eeee 


Assaults, and Common Assaults) 


y 


—— 





| Under 10 years | 10 years of age 
of age. and under 15, 

















M. F. M. F, 
| 0 0 3 1 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 3 1 
0 0 3 0 
0 0 2 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 5 . 
0 0 1 0 
0 0 3 0 
0 0 3 0 
0 0 0 0 
] 1 6 4 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 9 1 
1 0 6 3 
} 0 0 8 2 
0 0 10 6 
0 0 0 0 
2 1 | 46 165 
0 0 0 0 
0 ] > 1 
0 =—% 0 ; fi 
0 0 | 0 Oo | 
0 0 0 0 | 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
2 2 56 18 
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This Table givesa Total of 531 offenders under 


of age, committed during 


the year for trial. 


15 years of age 


ler 20. 
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Table showing the Age 


age, Committed for 
the year L853. 


Offences of age. 
| M k 
# (Assaults, Common | 0 | 0 
a | Stealing | Oo | 
~ < Indecent offences 0 | 0 
s | eS ae 
i TOTAL, .0 0005 o |; oO 
“ (Turglary 0 
& | bre iking into or attempting 
— o to break into dwelling-liouse | 
o in daytime Oo | 0 
> | _ 
a * FOTAL, «0 0+ 0 0 
(Cattle, horse, and sheep stealing 0 | ) 
| ke nbezzlement o | 0 
| Frauds, &c a 0 
q | 
: ' Lares ny in dwelling- hou ses by 
% i servants oO | 0 
es —— Other persons , o | 0 
- ' bro mm the perso n by prostitutes | 0 | 0 
a | —— Other persons 0 i 
= } SI inple Laree! iV 0 | 0 
= | Larceny trom s hops 0 0 
; Attempts to commit L arceny 0 | 0 
a 
™ ee oO | 0 
oo ' 
-- Zi qi Oining and uttering, TOTAL | | 
* ? of this Class 0 | 
| ——- 
Sixth Class } 
a 4 Attempting to burn j 
pancegurdltgss Loran of this Class Oo 4 
fences, € *OTAU Of Sat 
GRAND TOTAL.... | “os 
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This 


Tot; 7 ol persons unde Tr 


committed for trial, amounted to S6L9. 


Aa ee ne 


U nder 10 yeare 
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and Sex of persons, under 20 years of 
Zrial, and who were Convicted during 


10 years of age 
and under 15, 


15 years of age 
and under 20 


M I M. M 
l 1 3 0 
0 Oo 4 0 ] 
0 | 0 1 0 
l 1 1 ] 
P12 @ ft Sk. a 
i aks ae 
| 
oe 4 Oo | ave l 
a Se eee 
2 | oi Bi Aa 
1 oo}; of o 
0 0 | § 0 
ss) 8§.) £4.23 
| j | } 
oO | 0 | 8 | 10 | 
3 a oe oe 
oO | 0 | 0 2 | 
7 ] | 31 | #10 | 
4 *.).4.-). Ba 
oe a ae > 4 
10 | 5 28 | 5 
35 10 160 | 50 | 
} 
o} 0 beds A | 
0 i) 0 | ] 
| 
$8; - 77 | 54 
i t 





able gives a ‘Total of 


280) Convictions of offenders 
under 20 years of age, tried during they ear1 $53; andthe Gra ind 
20 years of age, summarily convicted or 


‘The total number of persons under the above age who were 


taken into custody during the year is as follows 
age, 584m: ales, 

2567 males, 48 fi 
2689 females. 
that of 48,656 persons of all ages and sexes t 
27,350 could neither read nor write. 


years of 
esl 
uhcel 1d, 
) é ~ | 
der 20, 4746 males, 


during the year, 


535 females ; 
males : 


-—under ten 
; ten years of age and 
In » years of age } and un- 

We m: iy here observe, 


taken into custody 


Let it be ever borne in mind that not one of these culprits was 
ver twenty years of age. Let it be remembered too, that 47? 
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persons, between the ages of ten and fifteen years, were 
summarily convicted of the unlawful possession of goods ; and 
that of the 4,665 suspicious characters and vagrants summanily 
convicted, 924 were under ten years of age, 1,501 between ten 
and fifteen, 2,150 between fifteen and twenty. If these were 
Scottish culprits we should be able to state their ages, and the 
number, if any, of former committals, but unfortunately no 
such statistical information, with reference to these young 
criminals, can be obtained from the Zaddes, elaborate and ex- 
cellent in other points, now before us. However, we may be 
satisfied that many of these prisoners were being, or had been, 
reared to crime ; and assuming that pauperisin and vice are as 
rife in Lreland as in Scotland, we would assert that the major- 
ity of these children had both father and mother living. 

What the condition of the juvenile criminals in Scotland 
is,may be learned from the Report of the Rev. Wilham 
Brown, Chaplain of the General Prison at Perth—No. LX, in 
the Appendix to the Fifteenth Report of the Board of 
Directors of Prisons in Seotland, for the Year, 18538: it 
appears that of the 85 juvenile prisoners committed to Perth 
(iaol in the above year, 

26 HAD FATHER AND MOTHER LIVING. 


9 Father only. 

6 Father and Stepmotlier. 
24 Mother only. 

7 Mother and Stepfather. 


13 9 Were Orphans. 
Who that reads these facts, and considers the grave import 
of these figures, and they are of a like appalling nature all 
through the Kingdom will not demand the Reformatory and 
Ragged School for the child criminal or neglected child ? Who 
will not hold with John Foster, ‘ that any man who looks, in 
the right state of his senses, at the manner in which the cbil- 
dren are still brought up in many parts of the land, will hear, 
with contempt, any hypocritical protest against so much in- 
terference with the discretion, the liberty of parents, the discre- 
lion, the liberty, forsooth, of bringing up these children a 
nuisance on the face of the earth.” 
lo all who believe the truth of these wise words we have 
‘ppealed in the course of this paper. Lf other advocacy, than 
that furnished by the facts and figures we have collected, be 
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desired, it can be found, in melancholy force, amid the sad Re. 


ports of the Gaol Chi iplains, and amongst tire records of 


Crim 


if 


‘ Our 
inal Courts.* 


our readers should be desirous of knowing how the in. 


terests of the destitute or criminal juvemiles may be advanced, 


ve st 


ne 


ite that, inour minds, nothing more effective, and likely 
1duce to a satisfactory result, can be now attempted than 


by obtaining signatures for a memorial such as the following, 


(whic 


SOIL} 


or to 


‘+h we have received through the attention of Mr, Thom. 
and by procuring its presentation to the Privy Council, 
Parliament : 


“Copy of a Prorvosep Memoria sent by the Preventive and 


Re 
%> 
IVA 


pre 


eoRMATORY Scnoot Committee to the ComMirrre of the 
ccnp Scnoot Unten, for their consideration before being 
nted to the Lorps of the Privy Councin. 


To the Committee of Privy Council on Education in behalf of Ragged 


Yo 
That 


Schools, or Free Day Schools for the Destitute. 


uw Lordships’ Memorialists respectfully beg to represent: 
an vaya, large class of Schools, called the Ragged 


Schools, o rr ee Day Se ‘hools for the Destitute ’ intende d for those 


‘ hild ( 


of their 


Hienes 


anv ta 
eation 
Mmahnee 


5 


\\ » by reason of the vice, neglect, or extreme poverty 
pare ents. are inadmissible to the existing School Est: ablish« 
recognized by your Lordships, do not, and cannot, receive 
Iv propo rtio! 1 of the Parliamentary Grant for Public Edu. 
under the existing Regulations, yet that for their mainte- 
in an effective condition, th: ey require it in a far higher degree. 
cannot at present receive such aidfor the followine reasons: 


The negleeted condition of the children requires very pe: ‘uliar 
qualifi icatio is in the Master, and not only would it ‘be j Impos- 
ible for many an excellent Ragged School Master to go 
through the Examination required by your Lordships for 
certificd Teachers in ordinary Se -hools, b ut were he able to 
do so, such capabilities would by no means test the fitness 
for his peeuliar duties, while other qualifications of a very 
different kind are indispensable. The Masters, therefore, are 


not arded 


2nd. The arrangement respe eting Pupil Teachers and Sti pendiary 

* patti are mapphie ‘able in Ragged Schools. Suc ‘h arr: ange - 

* See also ‘* A Sermon preached in the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
ford, at the a ent Assizes, 1853,” in ** University and Other Sermons. 
Y Foun ied, MLA. of Mag ‘dalene Hall, Oxen, Chaplain of the Berk 


; } hee 
I, that the sermon is quite worthy the author of the \ aluab! 
“ge Di svipline,” to which we have in this and former papers been? 


It iss ficient 
work 


. Reading. LL ondon : Longman and Co. 1853 
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ments are devised for the purpose of training Teachers. It 
cannot be your Lordships’ desire to train Teachers for the 
next generation from the most degraded children of this; 
and even were it desired to form Teachers froin this class of 
Society, the want of early training, no less than the character 
of the instruction given in Ragged Schools, would render 
the children trained in them unable to pass the examination 
which is required. 
3rd. That Industrial Training given in Ragged Schools, which 
is a most important part of their system, tends to form habits 
of Industry rather than to teach a Trade, and though its 
results have been found to be very beneficial, yet the fluc- 
tuating nature of such Schools prevents that progress which 
your Lordships’ regulations require in the case of ordinary 
Schools. 
4th. The Buildings for such Schools are necessarily in poor parts 
of towns, and however well adapted they may be for the 
purpose, they will seldom be such as would receive a Grant 
trom the Committee of Council under existing regulations. 
The Schools themselves must necessarily be in such an Edu- 
cational Condition that they would hardly be considered en- 
titled to receive Grants of Books and Apparatus under your 
Lordships’ present regulations. 
Ravwed Schools, or Free Day Schools for the Destitute, are 
therefore at present virtually excluded from aid. They perform, 
however, a very important work by acting ona class as yet unin- 


* 


luenced by religion or general education. But such Schools to be 


of use must be efficiently conducted. To be so, a much larger 


~~" 
~- 


auount of support is required than suffices for the maintenance of 


ordinary Schools, inasmuch as no pence are paid by the children, 
and a larger staff of Teachers, many of them Industrial, is required. 
as he most strenuous efforts on the part of benevolent persons have 
nitherto failed to raise an adequate income for such Schools, or to 
carr) them on as they would desire. 
Your Memorialists would therefore respectfully, but earnestly 
pray— / 
Ist. That Masters who give satisfactory proof that they are fitted 
to carry out the objects of Ragged Schools be aided by a 
Grant from your Lordships. , 
2nd, That Monitors articled for two or three years, and under- 
going an examination calculated to test their fitness for as- 
sisting in these Schools, should receive as in ordinary Schools, 
a veasonable payment for their services, and that a greater 
nutuber of them should be allowed. | 
ord, Phat your Lordships’ Conditions in respect of Buildings, 
Industrial Training, and Apparatus, should be so modified as 
to nicet the circumstances of such Schools.” 


li fuciher proof of the necessity and utility of a legislative 
Chae , ‘ . =" . ' ’ e ” A . 
‘ctnent, such as that in the foregoing meimorial prayed, be 


ae | 
‘ 
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required, it is afforded by the following excellent Report «4 
Mr. Edward M‘Gauran, the Master of the Roman Catholic 
Ragged School, of the Roman Catholic Parish of St. Andrew's 
and for which we are indebted to the Rev. J. P. Farrell. the 
Manager and Superintendent of the Institution. 

It isa boys’ School, and we are pleased to find that it js 
not alonea Ragged School, but is, in addition a Sunday Schoo! 
and we hope most earnestly that it will soon become, like the 
Broomer School and Dormitory in Strand Street, an Industrial 
Training School. Ofall the Ragged Schools in these Kingdows 
this is, we believe, the only one to which the Board of Education 
has given assistance, and yet it must be admitted from our facts 
and proofs already quoted, and long sinee before the Council 
of Mdueation, that no Educational Institutions are more worthy 
Government aid than the Ragged Schools, be they Educational 
only, or Industrial, and in addition, Feeding Schools. The 
Leeport from the St. Andrew’s School is as follows :— 


“ To Rev. J. P. Farrell, Manager and Superintendent of the Andrean 
IFrree National School, Cumberland-street, South. 


Andrean Free National Schvol, 
February, 1854. 

Sir—-In compliance with your request, I beg to lay before you the 
following particulars of the working of this school since its opening 
on the 23rd of May, 1853, for the education of pupils unable to pay 
the usual weekly fee ofa penny each. 

Description of the School.—The school is entered by two doors on 
the north side. Opposite the doors are two fire places in which fires 
are kept during five months of the year. On each of the other sides 
are three windows which open above and below, thus securing the 
advantage of sufficient ventilation. The room measures 73 feet in 
length, 86 in breadth, and 16 in height. There are 12 writing desks, 
each 21 feet long—in point of quality, there is no difference between 
them and those in the Model Schools, Marlborough-sireet. Each 
desk accommodates 14 boys writing, and therefore nearly 170 chil- 
dren can write together. The cireles in which the children stand, 
when in classes, are marked at convenient distances by brass nails in 
the floor. 

Description of the Children.—A considerable number of the chil- 
dren are orphans ; the parents of the remainder, male and female, 
are in the majority of cases drunkards. Notwithstanding the vig!- 
lance of the police, and the certain penalty of 14 days’ imprisonment, 
in case of detection, the orphans almost universally, and in seme lM 
stances even those who have both parents living, subsist by begging 
in the public streets. Frequently on making enquiry into the cause 
of a boy’s absence from school [have received the answer, “* he got 4 
days,sir.”No person seeing those children immediately upon admission, 
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with their hair growing wild, their whole bodies covered with. dirt, 
and their filthy tattered garments, could avoid coming to the conclu- 
sion that they had been very sadly neglected. Their morality was 
in perfect keeping with their appearance. Nothing that I had before 
conceived of precocious depravity enabled me to form the faintest 
idea of that which came under my observation during the first two 
months of my experience in this school. Feeling confident that this 
monstrous evil, unless destroyed at the outset, would in time acquire 
a strength not to be resisted, I determined to meet it at once, and 
to spare no labour, however painful, in the endeavour to crush it 
effectually. I accordingly applied with all the energy I could com- 
mand, setting apart an hour a day for the investigation of com. 
plaints ; but I found all my pupils such inveterate liars that it was 
with the greatest difficulty I could elicit a confession 
even of faults to which I had been myself an eye witness. This state 
of things placed me ina rather difficult position. The vice of lying 
was first to be subdued before I could even attack the grosser im- 
morality which it sheltered. IJ hada very large attendance and no 
assistant—there was no time to be lost—some effective plan must be 
adopted forthwith. I made up my mind that no matter how nume- 
rous the cases requiring investigation, I would be satisfied should 
[ succeed in detecting even a single liar a day. As the children 
perceived that I pardoned those who told the truth, and that I was 
determined to hunt down the liar, who had no chance of escape (for 
I took inhands those only whom I knew I was competent to manage) the 
difficulty of reform became gradually less It was no longer holding out 
to the last. At the daily investigations each began to show an eager- 
ness for his own case to come on that he might be relieved from sus- 
pense by simply telling the truth. These investigations lasted for 
nearly two months, and I amhappy to say have well repaid me 
formy trouble, as except against a few new boys I have not since 
heard any complaint of a serious nature. 

Discipline.—No boy is allowed to speak unless on business, and 
then he holds out his hand as a sign that he wishes permission. 
Orders, general and particular, are not only obeyed promptly, but 
without the least sign of reluctance. In passing to and from, and 
also in moving through the School, the children march in a single 
file, keeping the step and with their hands behind. The great rule 
for order and regularity,“ a time and a place for every thing, and 
every thing in its proper time and place,” is constantly inculeated 
and rigidly adhered to. In fact, every thing is ready five minutes 
before the period specified in the “Table,” in order that there should 
not be a moment lost when the proper time has arrived for commenc- 
a Oe pent subject. By having the necessary arrangements completed 
ead time, all confusion is avoided ; the children have _ their 
ao w riting materials at their hands, classes are supplied with 
ae rs, and the whole machinery moves, as it were, of itself— 

noise—no bustle—no disorder of any kind. 

— a large School like this, where the children are 
— n Classes, regularity of attendance is of the greatest impor- 
ce. As the teacher proceeds gradually, making the class under- 
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stand each lesson before he commences the next, and so continues till 
he finishes his instructions on a given subject, itis evident that a child 
absent even for a few days, finds it extremely difficult, if not im. 
possible, to overtake his class fellows. In this School, for some 
time subsequent to its opening, there was hardly a pupil who did 
not absent himself two or three days in each week. ‘To make ny 
teaching effective [ was therefore under the necessity of devoting 
two or three days to lessons on a division of a subject which would 
otherwise require only one day. This was a really serious loss of 
time and labor, asin such a state of things it would require, ceteris 
paribus, two or three teachers to effect as much in a given time,as 
one teacher in a school regularly attended. Knowing — that 
irregularity of attendance is owing to a want of interest in the 
school on the part of both parents and children, and that to excite 
such interest by literary improvement alone must be a work of time, 
I resolved to have recourse to means calculated to effect my object 
more speedily. These were simple enough. I surgested the 
propriety of distributing strong linen bibs from time to time to 
those who should appear cleanest and be most regular in attendance. 
This suggestion having been acted upon, I lost no time in informing 
the parents or guardians of those who were absent, that a large 
quantity of linen had been purchased to make bibs for the boys, aad 
that no child, no matter how ragyed, should yet one unless he attend. 
ed school regularly, had his hair cut short, and his face washed 
every morning. A complete change has taken place since the first 

distribution of bibs. The long matted hair has been cut off, coal 

dust and soot have disappeared from the face, hands and feet, the 

crowd of children “ late” is no longer to be seen round the door 

after 10 o'clock ; and, an increase in the daily attendance of nearly 

20 per cent. of the number on roll, with an actual increase of 117 

has been the result. 

Luudle Showing the Number Admitted, Discharged, and Removed, 

in each of the Classes, from the Opening till 13th Feb. VS894. 


Classes. Adinitted, |} Discharged* Removed, Remaining. 
| | 
i in ! - - 
hirst Class 580 3] 58 171 
Second . 16% 1) ] D4 SO 
Thid .,, 43 34 ) 31 
Fourth ,, 3 0 2 
otal 789 597 8-4 290 


* Soni boys who were discharged for irregularity of attendance, (see 
Rule 6) have been re-admitted, and are included in the number admitted. 
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Organization.—The working power consists of two Trained 
Teachers, three paid Monitors, and twelve special class, or unpaid, 
Monitors. The paid Monitors have been selected from amongst the 
smartest and most intelligent boys in both schools. One is paid six- 
pence, and each of the others, one shilling weekly ; these payments 

to be increased in proportion to their improvement, both as regards 
their literary acquirements and their efficiency as Monitors. They 
teach two hours daily, call the Rolls, distribute requisites, and each 
has his share of the school accounts to keep. The unpaid Monitors 
are selected from those of the higher class of pupils who are most 
willing to teach, and who can attend the morning lesson at 9 o'clock. 
As these boys receive no payment for their services, it is evident 
that they would soon get tired of teaching if not encouraged in some 
other way. They are instructed specially by one of the Teachers every 
morning, in those subjects which their duties as Monitors prevent 
them from attending to during the hours of general instruction, and 
they are allowed an extra quantity of bread. Once a week they 
receive a lesson on the manner in which they should conduct their 
classes, as to order and method of teaching. Every Monitor has 
his own particular class, and as the number removed to a higher 
class depends upon his efficiency, an account is kept by the Teacher 
of the number which he removes in each class, and at the end of 
the week the Monitor, from whose class the greatest number has 
heen removed, is presented with a small premium. It takes very 
little time to keep these accounts. Besides the emulation they cre- 
ate amongst the Monitors, they are a check on the boys themselves ; 
for, before this plan was adopted, they were found strolling about 
from class to class in the same division. The improvement of the 
Monitors, paid and unpaid, is by no means neglected ; on the con- 
trary, it is the anxious desire of the Teachers to have them well 
grounded, at least in the subjects which they have to teach. Can- 
didates for the office of paid Monitor constitute a special class. 
When a vacancy for a Monitor occurs an examination is held, and 
the boy in the class who answers best is promoted. The name of 
any member of the special class who absents himself from the morn- 
lng lesson without permission, whose attendance is irregular, or who 
has not giver satisfaction in the conducting of his class, is struck off 
the Monitors’ Roll. The Teacher examines the classes receiving mon- 
itorial instruction in regular succession, to ascertain the amount and 
quality of the instruction imparted, and to remove those whom he 
tinds qualified. After examining a class he teaches it for some time, 
to afford the Monitor a practical lesson in teaching. He takes ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to direct the Monitor's attention to the 
common practice of bestowing all care on one boy, and_ leaving 
the others to wait for their turn; telling him that, with this way of 
doing business, supposing there are ten boys in the class, each boy, 
instead of being occupied the whole time, is working only the one- 
tenth of it ; and that, therefore, one Monitor who keeps alive the 
“trention of his entire class, is doing as much, without working 
harder, as ten Monitors who teach individually. 
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| have carefully prepared the following Table :— 


Ages of the Children. Per centage of the number 
tn Attendance. 
5 years and under... i ij 25°5 
Between 5 and 6 7 oe wr 6°5 
‘“ Gi 9 wid sd sas 6°] 
or: eee oe ma i &-4 
a ee, ee wn ive, it (eee 
oO gg aes eve nts 9°3 
oy OE ce ER oe ase one 10:6 
a RH oe his ~— sal 17°] 
on were nee Lae os 50 
Occupation of Parents. Per centage of the 
number on Rolls. 
Labourers _... aves en | 
Gasmen 
Carmen eer rt ave 8) 
Servants 
Tradesmen sa a “i. 
Total a ae 


Rules. wel, The Teachers attend every Monday morning, from 
9 _ 10 o’clock, to admit Pupils. 

No child having any infectious disease, or deficient in personal 
Phe can be admitted or retained. 

3. Children wishing to be admitted must apply to the . Teacher 
on hay morning, from 9 till 10 o’clock. 

The doors are closed every morning precisely at Ten o'ciock, 
and the children are dismissed at three, except on Saturdays, when 
the Schools are closed at Twelve o’clock. 

5. An opportunity for separate Religious Instruction is afforded 
every day, from half past ten till eleven o’clock. 

G. If any child be frequently absent, or absent five days success- 
ively, and the cause be not made known to the Teachers before the 
expiration of the five days, such child will be discharged from the 
School, 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


, 7 - ” 
IEpwarp M‘Gauray.”* 


This is, doubtless, a Roman Catholic, and, therefore, oue 
Which may be considered a sectarian School. But we con- 
tend that the full benefit of the National System should be 


* This excellent Report is entirely the composition of Mr. M‘Gauran, 
and all the facts detailed are the result of a system formed and ¢: — 
out by himself. He was trained in the Marlborough-street School, and 
isa credit to it. Ep. 
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extended to these Schools: that is, we are of opinion that every 
creed in those Kingdoms should have the right to demand for 
i's own people, if it will, a fair share of support—but we 
would prefer, if possible, to sce our ragged juveniles of all 
religions gathered beneath one roof, to learn God’s law, each 
according to the religion of his parents, even though that religion 
were but nominal. It is only by adopting either of these 
modes of governmental support that the movement can 
become a popular one in Ireland. 

We have stated, that the St. Andrew’s School receives 
support from the Board of Education ; but the support is 
merely that given to it as a minor National School. The Com- 
inissioners have no power to recognize a Ragged School, 
although we have reason to consider that they would be most 
willing to do so if permitted by the Legislature. Were the 
St. Andrew’s School [NpusTRIAL IT WOULD BE PERFECT. 

And now that our paper upon the subject of Reformatory and 
Ragged Schools is concluded, and re-stating that in our next 
number we shall display the advantages and disadvantages of the 
various systems of Prison Discipline, and of Convict and 
Penal Labor, we think it right to observe, that however much 
the philanthropist may feel gratified in the success of all and each 
of these questions, the tax payer has equal cause for self-gra- 
tulation. Ifthe one experience satisfaction in contemplating 
the improved method by which education is combined with 
reformation,—the othercan as truly feel elated, because his 
property is rendered more secure, and fewer calls are made 
upon Ins breeches pocket for the support of the Gaol, the 
Workhouse, the Hospital, and the Convict Ship. Would that 
these things had been known to our fathers; would that they were 
Fully known now, for well has it been written—‘* What heca- 
tombs of virtue may we not have sacrificed, merely by a mis- 
taken process in punishing vice! How much, also, may we 
not have multiplied sinners by an erroneous definition of sin.’”’* 








* See ‘* Transportation Not Necessary.” By C. B. Adderley, Esq , 
M.P. for North Staffordshire 







































Anr. VI—EMIGRATION, EMIGRANTS, AND 
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|. Annual Report of the Colonial Land and Emigration Cox. 
missioners. 1853. Presented to Both Houses of Parlia. 
ment, by Command of Her Majesty. 
2. Act for The Better Regulation of Passenger Ships. 5th 
and 16th of Victoria, Chapter 44. Royal Assent, 1852. 
Memorandum on the Same, for the Use of Emigration 
Offices. Published by The Emigration Commissioners. 
1853. 
4. Reports to The Board Of Trade, on the Loss of “The Anniv 
Jane” and “ Tayleure,’ Emigrant Ships. 1854. 
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There are certain periods of time, corresponding with the 
arrival of the chief day trains of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway, at the King’s Bridge Terminus in Dublin, 
when a procession, fraught with most striking and most melan- 
choly interest, even to the casual observer, may be observed 
setting out from the point of our noble quays nearest to that 
Terminus, and wending its painful and mournful way along 
the whole line of the river, to where the beautiful pile of the 
Custom House is distinguishable in the far distance, towering 
amongst the masts of the shipping. 

Striking is the sight to a Dublin eye, if only because 
of the unusual throng upon the quays :—a throng not easily 
paralleled even in our busiest thoroughfares elsewhere. 
The sad indications of dependance and decay, which Lord 
Byron saw in the 

“Thin streets and foreign aspects” 
of the fallen Queen of the Adriatic, are yet more plainly to be 
observed in Dublin ; and hence to the citizen or accustomed 
visitor, the slightest appearance of a crowd in our streets be- 
comes immediate matter of remark and wonder. 

Melancholy, os¢ melancholy, is the sight to the eye not 
only of the Dublin citizen or resident, but to the eye of every 
[rishman,who is worthy of being so called. And indeed the spec- 
tacle is one of sadness and gloomy foreboding to each humane 
mind, to every statesmanlike mind, no matter of what clime or 
country its possessor may be, when he is made aware of the 
meaning and actual character—the causes, and the only too 
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well proved, and now admitted evil effects, of this mournful pro- 
cession, which, on following it to the shipping, he finds to 
be the outgoing of a People! 

What he thus sees is, as we have stated, a long, continuous 
procession, or stream, for the whole length of the mile and a 
half, or two miles, from the South Western Railway ‘Terminus 
at King’s Bridge to the Custom House (opposite to, and in 
the vicinity of which, the ships are berthed in waiting for their 
prey) a mixed stream of men, women, and children, with their 
hunble baggage, hurrying to quit for ever their native land ! 

It is not (at least at present, whatever it may some time ago 
have been,) a departing crowd of paupers: but unhappily an 
exodus of those who may be regarded as having constituted, 
as it were, the bone and sinew of the land ;—the farmers and 
comfortable tenantry—the young and strong, the hale and 
hearty—the pride and the prime of our Nation! 

Why and wherefore is this? The causes of it are said to lie 
deep, and to be difficult, if not altogether impossible of expla- 
nation and elucidation, without a long and intricate inquisition. 
This is a purely gratuitous assertion. It is not the case in 
fact. It is most certainly not the case as regards the original 
and great leading cause. Minor and subsequent influences 
may possibly be found to need detailed investigation and delay ; 
that is,if their operation be considered extensive enough to 
make it worth while to delay. But this is at best a very 
doubtful question. 

The real, and simple, and original cause is to be traced in the 
confessed and indisputable fact of the legislative and adminis- 
trative mismanagement of our country—or, to express our- 
selves more briefly—in her mis-government. 

At this point of the argument Englishmen at once, and ener- 
getically ask,“What ! do you attribute the potato rot, which first 
gave the signal for the Exodus of the Irish peasantry—do you 
attribute this infliction of Providence, this Divine visitation, 
to English devising and English agency ?” 

Frankly, we are half disposed to meet this querulous, self- 
accusing,enquiry on the part of Englishmen, with an affirmative. 
their evil handling of Ireland, or that of their Government, so 
predisposed her for the ravages of the calamity in question, 
and so heavily aggravated those ravages, that the miseries 
thence resulting may be almost entirely ascribed to England ; 
and thus, the practical effect has been not otherwise than if the 
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chief food of the Irish people had been purposely and actually 
destroyed by an English army. 

Ireland, to use a forcible expression, and indeed a striking 
confession, of William Pitt, when speaking, in 1785, of the 
policy observed towards her by Great Britain up to that 
period :—‘ has been systematically deprived of her resour- 
ces.” She has been so drained by the united agencies of ab- 
senteeism, concentration of offices and public establishments in 
England, and taxation beyond her ability, and directly in vio- 
lation of the Articles of Union, that all classes of her popula- 
tion have suffered in more or less degree. 

The overwhelming competition of her richer neighbour, 
whose strength and whose wealth have never been subject to 
the wasting influences recorded in our melancholy history, has 
continued in our own days that repression of commercial and 
manufacturing industry in Ireland, which was begun by 
legislative enactment in the seventeenth century, and vigor- 
ously and relentlessly carried on by the same means 
throughout the eighteenth, until within a few years of its 
close.* ‘The consequence has been that the whole pressure of 
population is thrown in Ireland upon the land; while the 
value of that land, estimated by its actual working profit, has 
necessarily been diminished by the absence of trading and 
commercial prosperity: no law of social economy being more 
clearly established, than that the various branches of industry 
in a country are mutually dependent and mutually supporting, 
and therefore that the annihilation or depression of one imevi- 
tably occasions injury to the others. 

We have used, with an especial purpose and meaning, the 
expression of “ estimating the value of land in Ireland by its 
actual working profit.” ‘This is to be carefully distinguished 
from the nominal and forced value which it held fora long 
period, owing to circumstances of no happy omen or operation. 
The total want of other resources, save those connected with 
agriculture, and the consequent pressure before alluded to, of 
the whole industrial population on the land (with compara: 
tively insignificant exceptions in one—the Northern—pro- 
vince of Ireland,) inevitably tended to swell the rental—from 
the kind of auction bidding that occurred among the people 
whenever a plot of land was in the market. The amount 
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. See Inish QuartTERLY Review, Vol. III. No. 11, p.- 537, Att. 
‘* Maguire on the Developement of Irish Industry.” 
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‘hus reached in figures was plainly foreed, and in fact nomi- 
nil,—the starving peasants whose biddings were the bases 
of its calculation, almost invariably failed, i in more or less 
degree, to perforin their exorbitant obligations; and all the 
powers of coercion in the landlord’s hands—and those powers 
were neither few nor simple—seldom ended by accomplishing 
anvthing beyond the substitution of another struggling crea- 
ture—similarly large of promise and scant of performance— 
for the wretch turned out upon the road, to starve and die. 

‘The effect of tis general impoverishment upon the large 
proportion which the: agricultural classes of Ireland bear to 
the whole number of her population—a proportion which 
cannot be less than two-thirds —has been to reduce 
them to a very low, because a very economic, standard 
of living. From this they were deprived of all chance of 
escape by the state of the law of landlord and tenant in this 
country, Whereby the landlord, or the landlord’s s agent—genc- 
rally more ex: acting and mercile ‘ss than himself, even in his own 
straitest necessity aitd sorest need—was en: abled at will to raise 
the rent; and did raise it, whenever he saw, or thought he 
saw, from any little increase of comforts, or decency of appear. 
ance, indications that the tenant was able to struggle 
onward, and might be induced to pay, or, under strong coercion, 
to promise to pay, a higher rent. Hence, “the unfortunate tenant 
was reduced down to the lowest stage of living, and the potato 
belug the most prolific article of nourishment, and far the 
che apest, the pot atoe became his only food.* 

When the terrible disaster of 1845 —46, the “Potatoe Rot,” 
as it is popularly termed, came upon a country and a people so 
circumstanced, wide deadlation and death were the inevitable 
results! ‘The poor had not means to purchase other food; and 
tle help which England extended proved but a most insufii- 
cient, partial, and temporary resouree. Those who perished not 
iN the first seasons of distress, hastened to fly from a country 
that appeared doomed ; and as they found a re fuse on the other 
side of the Atlantic, the strong domestic affections for which 
Ireland has ever been so noted, stimulated thei incessantly 
to labor till they could transmit, to their less fortunate relatives 
at home, the means of joining them in America. 

Successive failures, during seven successive years, of that 


* See ‘The Taxation of Ireland,” in Trish Qu: rterly Review, Vol. 11, 
. 12, p. 883; and see in Vol. IV, No. 13, p. 20, Art. ** The Irish 

and Question,” for a full disquisition on these topics. 
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which had been the staff of life to the Irish peasantry, not only 
served tokeepalive the impulses that had thus stimulated flight 
among the timid, but which had likewise broken down the spirit 
and the resolution of the most hopeful and most persevering— 
until it seemed as if the cry of “ sauve qui peut” had rone forth 
throughout the land. The one thought and the sole purpose of 
making or saving up as much as would pay the expenses of 
the American voyage took possession of the popular mind, to the 
exclusion of every ‘othe r, and Lreland nearly altogether ce ased 
to be regarded by her people as a home and an abiding place ! 

‘lo examine into the — and nature of this wholesale 
outgoing—this “ Exodus ” as, in the affected language of the 
day, it 4 as been ealled, ‘lee i. give our readers some idea of 
the miseries that are undergone by the poor exiles in their 
flight, is our object in the present paper. We ~~ 
introduced the foregoing topics because, in truth, it is 
difficult to enter upon details without the aaa 
exposition we have made, and the points reviewed (lo really 
constitute a veritable and necessary part of our subject, 
although apparently more in the nature of a digression. 

We shall now insert a table showing the extent to 
which the emigration from Ireland has extended, from 
the year [546 up to the year 1853, as estimated by the Govern- 
ment Board specially charged with the superintendence of 
emigration, and styled the “Colonial Land and Hmigration Com- 
missioners.” Of these gentlemen we shall have frequent occasion 
to write; and for brevity’s sake shall henceforth style them 
“The Commissioners,” re questing our readers to bear in mind 
the designation, whilst we shall set out in full the special title 
of any other body, © r Board of Commissioners, to whom 
we shall have occasion to refer. 

It is to be premised, ere giving the following st: atistics, 
that they include departures from the Clyde and Mersey, is 
well as from Irish Ports. ‘This is at once accounted for by 
the well known fact, that a very large proportiou—so | large 
as to render the rem: ainder insigniticant—of the Irish Eagra- 
tion crosses the Channel to English and Scotch Ports in search 
of the vessels ultimately to bear them away. 

Of the Lrish domiciled in England a very few indeed have 
been known to emigrate; and no deduction need be made 
for them from the sum total, estimated by the Commissioners, 
of the dran n from lre lan l. 
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The following then is their estimate, after allowing for the 


uglish and Scotch in the same vessels with [rish :-— 











Years. Persons. Money sent by Irish in Amer- 
IS47... 219,885 ica, for passage out of friends. 
1848... 181,316 ]84:8...ccc...000... £460,000 
1849...218,842 1840 crcccceeseeeee 540,000 
1850...213.649 185 feos. .+..-.+eenen 957,000 
IS51...254,537 1851...........s008 990,000 
$52...224,997 1852.........0. 61,404,000 

Fotal of 6 years l, 313,226 | Tota) for 5 years £ 1,351,000 





ta ee oe 


We have also quoted the statement of amount of money- 
remittances from Irish in the United States and Canada, 
(chiefly the former) as a point of equal interest with that of 
the number of emigrants. The money amount is actually wader: 
stated : for, as the Commissioners remark,in page 10 of their last 
Repo a sented towards the end of last Session—“large as 
these returnsare,they takenoaccount of money senthomethrough 
private hands,of which we have no me: ans of obtaining inform: ition, 
but which can searcely be supposed to be inconsiderable.” 

Incidentally, and in passing,we may note a rather curious fact 
open to some conjectural enquiry. ‘The money amount sent 
home in 1851 was more than double that sent in 1S48, yet 

the total of Emigration in the season suce ‘eeding the eee 
period was only 6,000 less than that in the season sueceeding 
the latter,—the numbers being, respectively, 218,812, and 

24,997: allowing that the cost of the passage has been 
che apened one- third, or nearly so, in the interval, there 
sill reinains a very large amount, the disposition of which is 
hot apparent. ‘The reattiest account to be given of it is, that 
it Was spent in the immediate and urgent necessities of the 
lirst dre adful season of distress and famine. 

Before dipping into any of the intricacies of figures in detail, 
We wish to afford the reader a suflicient,general idea of the condi: 
tions under which the extraordinary Emigration-movement we 
are considering has proceeded, and under which it is. still 
progre ssing, 

Australia is the point of one great division of the [Emigra- 
Hon; and North America (including both the United States ‘and 
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British possessions) is the goal of the other. The proportions 
which prevailed during the last periods of which we have ay 
account—the years 1851 and 1852—were as follow :—- 

















| : an 
so mee — | | 
Years. | we ia Pree America. Australia, oo | Total. 
| 
” | | mal 
1851 267,357 42,605 | 21,532 | 4,472 | 335,966 
1852 244,261 32,876 87,881 | 3,749 | 368.764 





‘The increase in the latter year of the Australian E migration 
not alone clearly accounts for the trifling decrease “of the 
American total, but shows that the temptation of the gold 
discoveries is beginning to operate powerfully. 

There are the two following subdivisions, as they may be styled, 
of the Emigration. ‘To Australia there isan Emir: ation conducted 
not only under Government regulation—that is, under super- 
intendence of the Commissioners before alluded to, but actually 
promoted and mainly paid for by them. There is, secondly, 
what is called the free Emigration, ni imely, that which is indeed 
subject to the Commissioners’ supervision, but originates i 
— ate enterprize, and is mainly controlled by private agree- 

vents. The Austiatian Euigration includes the two sub- 

Phar just mentioned, but the American migration 1s alto- 
vether of the last, or see ond, dese ription—t that styled *PREE. 

nei to regulate the ‘Passenger’ trade date earlier 
than the present century, and indeed began at a very early 
period of the acquisition ind settlement of the North American 

Provinces—the present United States. The reader is, doubtless, 
aware of the syste m by whieh it was, for many years, attempted 
tosupply the deficiene y of labor in those provinces, —a period 
extend) neevenso fi ir back asthe date of the Duke of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion in tei when it originated with the infamous Jeffries. 


The cee m was a ag of convict transportation 
and of the slave tr: wae: both in their worst forms ; and it was 
productive o r. stich miseries and horrors, that feeble as was the 
public opinion of tho » days, it became concentrated enougli to 
compel the tiling “e vers to devise means of mitigation 1 and 
control. Subsequently, under the increasing pressure of public 
odium, the system was gr gradu: ally restricted more and more, 


until it shrunk to amere s| hadow of its pristine injustice. But 
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ts total and absolute relinquishment dates only from a few 
years previous to the outbreak of the American Revolution. 
* We would here willingly dwell on the history of Emigration, 
forced and voluntary, during the times to which we have 
alluded. But it would be impossible to deal at all suitably 
with the pressingly important subject of our present [mi- 
eration, were we to give place to what docs not immediately 
and directly concern it. 

It was not till sometime afterthe conclusion of the Ame- 
rican war in 1755, that voluntary emigration began to assume 
importance enough to attract the special attention of the 
Legislature As to convict-emigration, or transportation— 
(which, on the cessation of the system under which it was 
carried on to the colonies, or “plantations” as they were 
called, of America, had found a new outlet in the discoveries 
of Captain Cook in the Pacifie,)—the active superintendence 
of Government officers, not only at the port of embarkation, but 
during the voyage out, and at the port of landing, provided 
chiefly for its requirements. And whatever power was wanting 
for ils better regulations was given, from time to time, In 
occasional clauses of what were then known as “hotch-potch” 
acts of Parhiament:—acts drawn up with a view to include, 
within the compass of one statute, the legislation for a variety 
of matters not deemed of suflicient magnitude to be entitled 
to the dignity of a separate act of Parliament for themselves. 

To this clumsy, and, as it appears to our eyes, really disgrace- 
lul expedient, resort was subsequently had, fora brief period, 
when regulations were to be imposed upon free emigration. The 
latter received a sudden and extraordinary stimulus after the 
settlement of the United States as an independent country ; and 
such were the evils and miseries which the want of experience 
in the emigrants, or the cupidity of the exporters of the human 
‘reight entailed upon the latter, that ere a dozen years had quite 
elapsed since the stream began to set outwards strongly, Parlia- 
ment was forced to lay aside its apathy, and commenced to 
legislate, separately and especially, for free emigration. 

lhe first act for this purpose was passed in 1505, and 


alae she . ‘ ‘ , 
lakes its place on the Statute Book, under the designation of 


the 43d of George the Third, chapter 56. By this act the num- 
ver of passengers to be carried in any British vessel was limited 
fo one person (including the crew) for every two tons of the 
unladen part of the slip; and in foreign vessels two persons 
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for every 5 tons. Vessels to North America were required to be 
victualled for 12 weeks; so as to afford a daily allowance for 
each person of halfa pound of meat, one and a half pound of 
biscuit or oatmeal, half a pmt of molasses and one gallon of 
water. A surgeon was to be carned, and heand the master were 
each to give a bond, in £100,to keep a trne journal ; anda bond 
wis also to be given by the owner of the ship for her seaworthj- 
ness, and for the safe delivery of the passengers. 

There was some intermediate alteration in detail; but it was 
in the year L817 that the Legislature made alterations of any 
iinportance. ‘The number of passengers was, by the act of this 
year, the 57 Geo. TIL, ¢. 10, further limited to one person for 
every two and a ha/f tous, and the dietary was improved. In 
1523, the 4th Geo. IV., chapter 84, was passed, reducing the 
number of persons on board, iveluding the waster and crew, to 
one person for every five tons. — ach passenger to have a space 
to lun, or herself, of six feet in length and 24in breadth. Two 
children under 14, or three under 7 years of age, were to. be 
computed as one adult passenger. The Bonds mentioned above 
were lo be in the amount of £20 for each passenger; and 
a surgeon shoud be provided if only 50 persons, ielud- 
ing the erew, were on board, 

In 1827, theact, 7 and 8 George LV., chapter 19, abolished 
all restrictions and legal regulations of “ the passenger trade” 

-1. e. of emigration. 

Iu the very next vear the extreme impoliey of this abolinon 
was acknowledged, and an aet passed reviving the former re- 
gulations with few exceptions. The proportion of persons on 
board, to the slup’s tonnage, was however a good deal altered; 
being fixed at three persons for every four tons. | 

The next Legislation was in £835, when the ratio was again 
altered, being made three persons to five tons ; and every passel- 
ver Was declared entitled to ten clear superticial feet of space OU 
the berth deck. By the last two acts meat. was struck out of the 
dietary, and there was no requirement of a surgeon for less than 
LOO passengers. ‘The latter were to be victualled, or receive 
a shilling ; day in lieu thereof, for every day of detention. 

The next act of importance was the Sth and 6th Victoria, 
chapter L07, passed in 1842; under which the present regula- 
tions of giving cach passenger a berth six fvet long by one and 
a half wide,with six inches beneath the lower of the two tiers ol 

berths, and six teet height between decks of the ships, were 
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enacted. Three quarts of water,the quantity now directed, were 
ty be issued daily to each passenger ; and the diet tary was allowed 
to be varied by the substitution of five pounds of potatoes for 
one pound of bread-stuffs. Boats were to be on board in the 
ratio of three to a vessel of from 250 to 500 tons, and four to 
those above that register. 

In 1847, ISLS, and 1849,various alterations in details were 
made by acts passed in sah of those years: but that a satis- 
factory state of things was not yet arrived at, 1s proved not 
only by the very fact of these alterations so quickly succeeding 
each other, but by that of ptt all being subsequently amended 
by an act of the vear 1852, which is the law existing at this 
moment for regul iting the ‘arriage of passengers. 

[t is now necessary to give the ‘reader an idea of the nature 
of this last mentioned enactment, which is judici: ally quoted as 

» ]5th and 16th Victoria, chapte r 44. We shall here, 
dues analyze it, contrasting its chief provisions as we 
pee with some of the leading regulations enacted in the 

United States for the same purposes. 

[t is necessary first to state the legal definition of 
© Passenger? and “Passenger Ship”? under the laws governing 
Mmigration. 

It is, perhaps, the shortest course to state at once, that Cudin 
i ‘assengers—1.e., persons paying for accommodation in either 
the first or second cabins of the emigration vessels, are literally 
not recogmsed as “ passengers’ at all! They are subjected 
but to a very few of the regulations of the law ; and are taken 
notice of for those purposes, not under the denomination of 


“passengers,” but as what 1s called “ statute adults,” (when 


estimating the respective allotments of space,) or as “ andi- 
viduals” when eale ulating the whole number of human beings 
on board, in discovering if the number reached that at which 
there Is a legal obligation for the engagement of a surgeon, 
ad asseny ers’ then, in the view of the Mmigration law, (or 
“Passengers” act,) really mean only those who take passage 
In the che “apest me least comfortable part of the slip, where 
they sleep and eat, and spend the chief part of their time with 
as little privacy, or particular privilege, as the occupants of a 
common room in a barrack on shore. 
lt is held that first and second cabin passengers, being better 
off in worldly means, and usually better informed persons 
than the others, are comparatively well able to take care of 
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themselves, while the poorer and more ignorant require the 
protection of legislation. This is very plausible, and certainly 
ought to be the case: but unfortunately, afloat as well as ashore 
the devil, as some one has said, has made “ practice contradict 
theory ;” and accordingly the first and second cabin passengers 
have, on the average, been found to be nearly as helpless ‘and 
useless to themselves, as the poorer class, notwithstanding 
their better means of providing all comforts. : 

However, we have only to do with the law as it stands, and 
those whom it especially contemplates. We shall proceed then 
to review its provisions as soon as the definition of “ Passenger 
Ships” is stated. The following is the official definition, as 
viven by the Emigration Commissioners themselves :— 

“ A passenger ship means a sad/ing vessel, carrying more 
passengers than in the proportion of one statute adult to every 
twenty-five tons (of registered burthen,) —or a séeamer carrying 
more than one person to every ¢ez tons of her registered ton- 
nage on any voyage to which the act applies. Vessels of war, 
transports, regular mail steamers, and vessels trading to the Me- 
diterranean, are whollyexempt froin the operations of the act.”* 

Sections ten, twelve, seventeen and eighteen, of the English 
" Passengers” Act conta the main provisions regarding the 
number of persons on board, and the space to be allotted to 
each. Counting every one on board, including Master, Mates, 
Seamen, Doctor, Stewards, aud Passengers of every grade and 
degree, there must not be more than one person to every two 
tous of the registered tonnage of a sailing ship. In calculating 
the space allowed to each individual, the master and lus  offi- 
cers, the stewards also, and the first and second cabin pas- 
scngers are not provided for; but solely those whom we have 
before mentioned as coming under the denomination of 
‘* statute adults” :—viz., each “ passenger”’ of the age of four- 
teen years and upwards, or two passengers under that aye, and 
above one year. Lifants less than twelve months old are not 
counted at all,—a serious defect upon which we shall have 
occasion presently to observe. ‘lo each of these “ statute adults” 
the English law allots twelve clear feet if the voyage be to North 
America, and fifteen feet if the vessel have to enter the tropies ; 
oral the vovage necessarily occupy twelve weeks. , 

Here the first discrepancy between English and American 
legislation, relative to emigrants, is found to exist, and a very 


* Emigration Commissioners’ Memorandum, 1852-)3. 
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important discrepancy it is. ‘The American act requires not 
less than fourteen feet for each passenger on the shorter voy- 
age ; and where the tropics are to be visited not less than 
twenty clear feet to each. There 1s no reason—that 1s, 
no satisfactory reason, why the English act should not have 
similar provisions. The English Commissioners say, indeed, 
that ‘¢ the act prescribes the mixzmum, but not the maximum ;”’ 
and that there is nothing to prevent the charterers and _ fitters 
of Emigrant vessels from giving more space than that 
absolutely required by Jaw. But this a delusion and a 
folly. There was nothing to prevent the parties alluded to 
from voluntarily adopting all the regulations now made com- 
pulsory, and which have so long been, as we have seen, the 
objects of legislation. Yet they did xo¢ adopt them, and con- 
sequently Parliament had to step in, and compel them to do what 
their own judgment might perhaps allow to be necessary, but 
what their views of their own interest prevented their doing of 
themselves. Space is valuable, it is scarcely necessary to state, 
aboard ship, as the more passengers can be crowded in, the 
better of course the money-returns of the adventure. Space, 
therefore, will never be voluntarily given up, and it has not 
been found so given in the past. The “minimum” the 
Commissioners so complacently talk of, has been in truth and 
practice the “ maximum,” as might have been expected. 

Of the entire amount of space allotted to each “ statute 
adult,” six feet by one and a half is to be occupied by his bed, 
or “verth.’ ‘Those berths are like shelves ranged along the 
sices of the ship, in two tiers. The height “ de¢ween decks,” or 
to use shore phraseology for the purposes of easier explanation, 
the licight from that which is the floor, to that which serves as 
ihe ceiling of the common apartment where these berths are, 1s 
enacted to be not less than six feet,and of that there must be one 
half foot—six inches—between the bottom of the lower tier of 
berths, and the deck or floor. This is for the purpose both of 
keeping the sleeper below from the damp and dirt of the floor, 
and of enabling the latter to be cleaned under the berths. The 
remaining five feet and a half are to be divided, as may seem 
best, for the equal accommodation of the two sleepers. 

It will be seen that this is rather close packing, al- 
though a great improvement on the state of things twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. But, practically, it often happens that this 
‘pace is much encroached upon by the beams, or to use the 
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land phrase, the ‘ jussts”’ of the decks below and overhead, 
which are often in evasion, if not m= direct’ violation of the 
law, allowed to intrude :—the six feet enacted by the“ Passen- 
vers’ Act” being counted from between those beams, and not 
from the bottom of the beams themselves. 

Several other evasions are found to occur, attributable ej. 
ther to the cupidity, or recklessness, or both, of the parties 
fitting the ship:—such as the slender construction of the 
berths, whereby they easily get broken down at sea—the want 
of proper divisions between them—the intrusion of articles 
other than passengers’ luggage upon the “clear 12 feet” 
enacted for cach. And a crying evil and monstrous 
evasion has been noted in some ships, in the absence of a 
sufficient screen to keep the unmarried men on board from 
the view of the married persons and females. A bulkhead is, 
indeed, to be seen in several vessels, according to the require- 
ments of the Act, which provided that “all unmarried males 
should be berthed in a compartment by themselves in the fore 
part of the ship; or im separate rooms if the slip be divided 
into compartments, and fitted with enclosed  berthis.”* 
But this bulkhead, where found to exist, is  /owered,” 
that is to say,is of open work, in order (it is stated in excuse) 
“not to impede ventilation,” and consequently, for all purposes 
of deceney, or, perhaps, any purpose at all, it 1s entirely useless. 

Secuons 16 and 23 of the English Act deal with the in- 
portant subjects of “ Light and Ventilation,” which are also 
partially touched upon in other sections. Certain tubes or 
funnels of metal are to be used, in addition to the ordinary 
sea-expedient, “wind-sails,” or cylinders of canvass distended 
by hoops, suspended down the hatechways. ‘The Inspecting 
migration Otlicer is to satisfy himself as to the efliciency of 
those tubes or funnels. But there is one important matter 
that has escaped the notice of English Legislators, while if Is 
carefully provided for in America. This 1s, the admission ol 
air by the hatehways. 

Mor the information of such of our readers as may be little 
acquainted with the arrangements of ships, it is necessary and 
sullicient to explain the term “ Hatchways,” as meaning cer- 
tain square, or nearly square, openings in the dk ck, where the 
ladders are fixed, by which seamen and others on board ascent 
or descend, from or into, the interior of the vessel. They may 


* Commissioners’ Memorandum, 1893, 
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be considered as forming both windows and doors to that 
interior, —because even where there are openings in the sides 
(called by sailors “ ports,” or, if of small size, “senttles”) they 
are generally closed at sea, unless in very large vessels, and in 
bad weather must be shut in all: so indeed, in bad weather, 
must the ordinary hatchways, to prevent the water pouring 
down, when “a sea”—that is a wave, comes inboard and breaks 
on the upper deck. It is, of course, evident that when they 
are closed, light must be altogether, and ventilation very se- 
riously, impeded. 

Aboard of English ships, under the existing law, there 1s 
no remedy for this; and the unfortunate passengers below 
may bake, and sweat, and swelter in their foetid confinement 
for days and nights, while the bad weather lasts, with little 
orno chance of even a temporary relief. The Americans, 
however, have taken care to provide a remedy in their ships. 

By Section the Ist of the Act of Congress of the United 
States, (chapter 41 of the 30th Congress) year 1845, it 1s 
provided that there shall be— 

““\ house” (i.e. a wooden erection, something in the nature 
of what is ealled the companion aboard our larger steamers in 
the channel.) “over the hatchway, or passage way, with 
two doors, the sills of which shall be one foot above the deck, 
(in order to prevent water getting below) and one door, or 
window in the same shall always be kept open.” 

This is practicable from there being doors, or windows, or 
both, at each side of this “ house” ; and those on the dee side, 
—1.e, the side remote from the wind and sea—can be safely 
opened in alinost any kind of weather. , 

It is (rue that in this, and some other particulars, in which 
American Legislation, and solicitude for the welfare of the 
poorer emigrants, have been proved greater than is the case at 
this side of the Atlantic, English vessels entering American 
ports—we should say more correctly ports of the United 
Nates,—are compelled to conform to American law. But 
why should it not be provided that before they start, they shall 
have accommodation equal to that given by the Americans ? It 
is easy, at the end of a voyage, to make things appear as if all 
had been done as required, or to lay to the store of “accidents at 
sea” the deficiencies. And thus the spirit of the American 
lan is often defeated, while its letter appears to be complied 
with. But with regard to the whole of the Australian Kmi- 
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gration, and of that to the British North American Provinces 
there is no semblance even of attention to, or adoption of 
any other provisions save those laid down in the English Act 
of Parliament referring to Passenger Ships. 

Having alluded to the United States’ Emigration, this 
will be the proper occasion and place, to bring under our 
readers’ notice what inust be confessed to be a very great de- 
fect indeed, in the international arrangements and conventions 
at present existing between that country and the United King. 
dom, ‘The Americans, as it will have been seen, have been 
busy like ourselves with legislating to control and regulate emi- 
gration, and securing the interests of the poor and unprotected. 
They have indeed passed no less than three acts on the subject 
in the brief course of three successive years, to say nothing of 
former acts relative thereto. Theyears 1847, 1848, and 1549, 
respectively, witnessed the passing in each of an act amending 
the previous ones. ‘The last mentioned act, chapter 6 of the 
$list Congress of the United States, passed, as we have stated, 
in 1849, does not, indeed, materially vary or add to the pro- 
visions of the Act of Congress of 1848 ; but still nakes some 
amendments ; and it, and the aet it confirms, are generally read 
together, when there is legal question upon the emigration 
regulations in force. 

At this present moment the American Congress is under- 
stood to be again actually legislating, or preparing to legislate, 
in further amendment of these regulations and provisions. Si- 
milarly in Kngland there are symptoms of dissatisfaction with 
the existing state of the law ; and a Committee is sitting, even 
while we write, to take evidence upon its defects—as fearfully 
illustrated by the loss of life aboard emigrant ships during 
the last eight or nine months; and to discover in what manner,and 
to what extent, further precautions can be taken for the safety 
and well being of the voluntary exiles still leaving our shores 
in such large numbers. 

Yet busy as both Legislatures have been, and anxious as 
they have shewn themselves to arrive at a solution of the difh- 
culties they have found in the way of establishing a thorouglily 
satisfactory system of Nmigration superintendence, it has never 
been mooted, at least openly, in either of them, that a mutual 
concert—a mutual avreement to provide for the enforcing ol 
each other’s regulations—would be a very practical and useful 
mode of securing their common purpose, “At present the regula- 
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tions of either have force and validity only in their own ports 
respectively; and the moment the ship is clear of the land, 
hound to a foreign port, the regulations under which she sailed 
become practically of no more value than waste paper ! 

We state, bound to a foreign port—i.e. an English ship bound 
‘oan American port, (and of course to any other port not of 
ler own country,) and an American bound vice versd. Eing- 
lish ships bound to Canada indeed, or to any of our smaller 
North American possessions, and those bound to our Aus- 
tralian territories are of course still subject, on arrival, to 
English authority, and their masters, or owners, or both, can, 
(after rathera circuitous fashion,) be called to account, and 
punished for contravention of the regulations under which they 
sailed, And indeed the emigrant ina British ship going to 
the United States cannot be said to be altogether without re- 
dress, but only provided he come back to England to prove his 
case in person—a contingency not very likely to occur. 

Even with regard to the supervision in our own colonial pos- 
sessions, there is much to be amended. Whether through 
neglect, fear of giving offence to strong mercantile interests, or 
actual oflicial incapacity, the surveys on arrival have been, in 
some instances at least, exceedingly imperfect and superficial, 
and in others they have been rendered nugatory by the previous 
disembarkation of at least a portion of the emigrants. Natu- 
rally these poor creatures are anxious to quit the floating 
prison, where they have been so long shut up among all man- 
uer of festering abominations ; and the moment they set foot 
on shore they do not willingly return even to the thought 
of the slip ; and thus the means of procuring evidence of in- 
irmgement of regulations, or other bad treatment on board, are 
quickly and entirely lost. 

he first impulse on hearing of the possibility of even 
one case of this neglect naturally is, to cry out that Govern. 
ment should at once be called upon to see ‘to the rigid enforce- 
ment in the colonial ports under its authority of its own regu- 
lations, We would not be just if we neglected to state that 
several of its officers appointed for this purpose are known 
to do their duty thoroughly; and that in many cases, where 
mischief are patent, those officers have failed to remedy them, 
supply for want of power. Their hands should be strengthened 
wi _ we are confident that the public voice will 

aly aised for immediate and effective negociation with 
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the United States, to concert with the American Government, 
and establish with their concurrence and simultaneons action, 
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such regulations (with means of enforeing then, )as shall ensure a 
the rough examination of Kmigrant Ships, immedi: ately on ar- 
rival, and before a single passenger has left for the shore. 


As we have—rather before we ex: actly intended } 
some recommendations, it may be as 


before our 


re ace rs 


1t——placed 


well here at once to make one which will perhaps Surprise 


them. 
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SHOULD Br 


WOULD 
TREATED 


TRANSPORT Sips! 
The following, shortly, are discrepancies which positivel 


exist, and surely ought not much longer 


RECOMMEND 
AT LEAST 


AS 


THAT 
WELL 


FREER 
AS 


UMIGRANTs 
CONVICTS IN 


be allowed to con- 


tinue, between the treatment of the two classes in question. 
No vessel would be chartered by government for convict trans- 

portation, save one that stood in Lloyd? s Register, at least in the 

second ¢ lassi in reference to general seaworthiness, if not in the 


first. 


But, with regard to free Emigrants, although for that por- 


tion of them who go out directly and immediately under the aus- 
pices and eare of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commis. 
slouers—(a comparatively small section out of the whole num- 
ber }—some such provision is made, for the others there is no 


suc stringe nt regulation, 


All that is stipulated for is, that the 


Leeal Inspector of Emigrant Ships shall “ sa¢es/y himse//” as 
to the fitness of the vessel—a most npertect and insuflicient 
provision, as we shall presently have to show, even where there 


is an experienced officer in the 
altogether ilusive and 


nugatory in some ports, 


above capacity—but a provision 


where the 


business of inspection may chance to fall into the hands of an 
inorant landsian in the capacity of a Custom House Surveyor, 


to whom, in the absence of a regular officer, 


Truste “dl. 


the duty is eh- 


Nven naval officers are not of themselves wholly competent 
They require the attendance of an experienced 
master carpenter to arrive at a real knowledge of the state of 
the hull of the vessel. 


for this duty. 


Masts, sails, yards, 
what seamen call “ ginger-bread work” — 
may be easily surveyed “and pronounced UpON ; 


‘abin fittings, and 
i.e. ornamental work, 
but it takes a 


skilful sea carpe nter to ascertain the paramount point—the 
soundness of the bottom. 


The next particular in which the treatment of Convict Emi- 
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orants is much superior to that of free Emigrants lies in the fact 
that they are insured a sufficient and regular dietary, in which 
ineat appears at least on three week days, besides Sunday—alter- 
nating on the other three week days with meat-broth.  I'ree 
Emigrants get no meat, the law being only permissive, and, as 
it were, suggestive of its being given—but not absolutely re- 
quiring It. aS apa age 
space, the contemplated minimum enacted 1s found, in fact and 
yractice, to be the maximum. 

Thirdly, a convict ship 1s not allowed to carry cargo, lest 
the space for its human freight should chance to be diminished 
thereby, or the accommodation deteriorated ; and also, lest the 
cargo by its nature, or storage, might endanger the good 
management, or perhaps the safety of the ship when meeting 
heavy weather. On the other hand, emigrant slips-—i.e. ves- 
sels bearing free emigrants-—are allowed to load what cargo 
their owners please, provided the before mentioned minimum 
of space is left to each passenger. And we shall presently cite 
cases proving the injurious and dangerous nature of some car- 
goes—especially of iron—which, until rather recently, was 
loaded with no restriction save that in reference to space just 
stated, and which is still permitted, to the extent of rwo- 
THIRDS of the registered tonnage ! 

Fourtily, convict ships, and indeed all ships dzreet/y under 
the control of the Emigration Commissioners, and chartered by 
them, are bound to have at least four seamen for every 
hundred tons of their registered burthen.  I’reeships had, and 
nave, generally speaking, only three—or even a ess proportion 
in some cases! ‘True itis, that under the pressure, we rather 
suspect of the migration Committee at present sitting, a Go- 
verninent regulation has very lately been issued to compel a// 
passenger ships to conform to the rule of four wen for the 
iundred tons, But already the clamorous and powerful shipping 
interest at Liverpool has succeeded in getting that rule tem- 
porarily suspended, and if the public voice be not raised in its 
lavor, there is much danger of its being totally abrogated. 
‘Finally, the most minute and particular reports of the state 
of health, during the voyage, and on debarkation, of the 
convicts is rigorously exacted; and the officials whose office 
it is to make these reports, are sure to be punished if the 
east neglect of duty is found to have occurred. We have 
already shown that no such reports scem attainable under the 
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present system with regard to the far larger proportion of the 
emigration,—that to the United States,—~and even jy 
reference to the emigration to our Australian and North 
American dependencies, the method of inspection has been 
anything but satisfactory. 

After the explanation we have now given, of our opinion 
that free emigrants should be treated at least as well as 
convicts, we are confident the recommendation will receive 
warm concurrence froin every man who may read _ these pages. 

(ne more suggestion ere we proceed to quote from records, 
official and otherwise, of indisputable facts, proving the neces. 
sity of attention to these matters. We make this recommen- 
dation the more confidently as it is one which the truly 
benevolent, truly admirable Mrs. Chisholm most anxiously 
desires to see adopted, and which, though suggested doubtless 
by her own kind womanly heart in the first instance, has been 
more and more impressed upon her by her great experience in 
the voyages which, in her great anxiety, she has made from 
time to time, and which enable her to form her own opinions. 

‘The suggestion or recommendation is, that children, even 
the youngest—even tnfunts—should be allowed the same 
minimum of space given toadults. Air and ventilation are 
more necessary for the health and well being of young 
children than for strong men and women arrived at their full 
growth. Yet neither the American nor the English laws enact 
that infants, of one year and under, shall have any such provi- 
sion in their favor, or be considered at all! And England 
limits children, under fourteen, to one half only of the miserable 
“minimum” of space allowed to adults. In this point the 
American law, though still very defective, is superior to ours. 
lt insists that all children of k1@HT years of age, and of course 
from that ase upwards, shall have equal accommodation with 
their elders ; and enforces the limit of half space, only in the case 
of children between the ages of one year and eight. 

We trust that Mrs. Chisholm may succeed in her most bene- 
volent endeavour in this respect, as in others; and that even 
the infant in arms will be considered, and allowed for, in the 
apportionment of space. A fearful proof of the necessity of 
amendment in this particular lies in the fact, that im the 
comparatively well regulated ships under the particular control 
of the Commissioners, ¢hree-fourths of the mortality, observable 
in recent years, was of children under the age of five ; and out 
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of the remaining one-fourth the deaths of children, at and above 
chat age, have to be further deducted. 

We now come to quotations. The first which we shall pre- 
sent are [rom Reports of the emigration directly and wholly 
ander the control of the Colonial Land and Emigration Com- 
missioners, and therefore the best managed and most carefully 
watched. ‘The funds applied to this particular emigration are 
In part derived from the sales of land by Government in 
the Australian dependencies, and in part derived from the 
private means of the emigrants themselves, where the latter 
happen to be of amore comfortable class of people than those 
who form the bulk of the ordinary exiles. There is, then, 
no want of funds or of superimtendance, yet the following 
facts have been proved, and are found in 


« Renorts of the Immigration Agent and Immigration Board of the 
Colony of Victoria, to the Secretary of State :— 


Immigration Office, Melbourne, 19 October, 1852. 

Sir, | have the honour to eall your attention to a practice which 
has recently prevailed in the transmission of immigrants from Eng- 
land to this colony, which, should it be persisted in, will I fear 
be eventually attended with very serious results. I allude to the 
instances which have recently occurred of ships of the largest size 
(viz. from 1,400 to 1,700 tons register), being chartered for this 
service, each vessel carrying from 700 to 1,000 souls, It must be 
apparent to all, that in the event of any disease of a virulent and 
contagious nature breaking out among such a mass of human be- 
ings, during a voyage of three or four months, its progress would 
be far more difficult to check than where the number of passengers 
is more limited, and consequently more manageable. As yet no 
such fearfal visitation has oeeurred; but still the results of the 
voyages of the three ships to which I more particularly refer, viz., 
the * Bourneuf,’ of 1,495 tons, the § Mareo Polo,’ of 1,625 tons, and 
the *Wanata,’ of 1,442 tons (carrying respectively 754, 887, and 
7o8 passengers), show so large a mortality as compared with that 
Which has usually taken place in ships of a more reasonable size, 
that the fact would be of itself a sufficient warning against a con- 
tinuance of the practice. In the case of the first of these ships, 
the deaths, although principally confined to children, amounted to 
the large number of 84; in the ‘Marco Polo,’ although a most 
magnificent ship, and under most efficient management, 52 deaths 
vecurred ; and in the § Wanata,’ a species of low typhoid fever pre- 
vailed, which subjected the ship to a lengthened quarantine, 48 cases 
of illness having terminated fatally. In all these instances the 
‘urgeons-superintendent ascribed the mortality in great measure to 
tl © size of the ship, and the large number of souls on board, and 
rad expressed a strong opinion, in which the medical members of 
the Immigration Board here most fully concurred, that it would 
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be advisable for the future to limit the nuwher of immigrants des. 
patched on board of any one ship for so long a vovage, to from 
300 to 400 at the utmost. Independently of the principal reason 
which I have above alluded to for the discontinuance of the employ. 
ment of ships of so large a size, there are many other feets which 
might be adduced in support of the objection. 1. The difficulty of 
managing and controlling so large a body of all ayes, sexes, “and 
religions; the harassing and wearying nature of which duty, and 
the weight of the responsibility incurred, appears to have caused 
the serious illness of the surgeons of all the three ships above men. 
tioned. 2. The crowded state of the ship, and more especially of 
the ‘tween decks in bad weather, the extreme difficulty of proper 
and efficient ventilation, the want of which was at times severely 
felt (upon the upper deck particularly), and which no amount of 
care could at all times prevent. 3. The inconvenience experienced 
in getting access to the lugyage and the stores for so large a mul. 
titude, the difficulty of providing proper cooking apparatus, and the 
want of room on deck for a proper amount of air and exercise. 
4. The inconvenience which must be experienced in making the ne. 
cessary arrangements for the reception of so many immigrants at 
one time, and the heavy expense which may be entailed upon the 
Government, should circumstances render it necessary to place ves. 
sels in quarantine, as occurred in the case of the‘ Wanata.’ The 
‘Marco Polo,’ was despatched in undue haste from Liverpool : the 
decks are reported to have been lumbered with luggage. As the 
ship was carrying an unusual and excessive number of passengers, 
this want of arrangement is much to be regretted. The galleys 
were decidedly too smal] ;—the plumbers’ and some of the carpen- 
ters’ work bad, and carelessly done....1’rom the haste in which the 
ship was despatched many stores were mislaid. ‘The Immigration 
Board visited the * Wanata.’ The fittings of this vessel were in many 
respects very imperfect, as had been frequently found to be the 
ease in other ships despatched from the same port. The water. 
closets, more especially, appear to have been a source of Constans 
annoyance,’ and even to have threatened serious consequences, from 
the difficulty of obtainine proper cleanliness and ventilation. Ihe 
locks of the doors were im many cases perfectly useless, The hos- 
pital accommodations were far too limited for the large number of 
passengers, and quite inadequate to ensure the proper separation of 
he fever patients from the more ordinary cases of sickness. Phe 
large number of deaths during the passage may be partly attributed 
to the very unadviseable employment of a two deeded ship in the con- 
veyance of so large a number of passengers. The surgeon distinctly 
traces the origin of fatal illness in many instances to the exposure 
of alarge number of the immigrants to a whole uight’s drenching 
rain, on the deck of the steamer from Glasgow to Liverpool. The 
suet on board proved to be so bad as to cause its condemnation ; and 
a still more serious evil was discovered in the badness of the yar 
a very large proportion of which was quite unfit for use, being fu 
of a slimy gelatinous substance, resembling frog-spawn, and im preg 
nated with a most nauseous flavour; to such a pitch did this ev! 
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extend, that it became a matter of the most anxious consideration 
whether it would not be advisable to put in at the Cape of Good 
Hope, notwithstanding the risk incurred by the stormy season, a 
course which it was at length decided that it was inexpedient to 
take. The Board cannot avoid remarking upon the inexpediency of 
embarking so large a number of souls in one ship. The danger to 
the general health incurred thereby, and the difficulty of thorough 
ventilation being, in their opinion, irresistible arguments against 
the continuance of the system. The ¢ Bourneuf? is roomy on deck, 
and her fittings appear to be in good order, with the exception 
of the shoots for earrying off dirty water, &c. &c., which had 
been removed; and of the water-closets, which were reported of 
inferior construction and leaky. The galley was on a plan which 
had oceasioned some difficulty in maintaining due order during the 
vovage. A disagreeable smell was perceptible on the starboard 
side aft, on the quarter deck. The lower deck was dark, and in 
bad weather difficult to ventilate. The hospital accommodation was 
insufficient, as it was entirely on the upper deck, and not larger 
than would have been required for that deck alone. The supply of 
extra bedding for the use of the hospital, and in case of accident, 
was much too small: in fact, there was not even one bed to each 
berth in the hospital. The Board is of opinion that in so large a 
ship, at least two dozen additional beds should have been furnished. 
The surgeon had represented in Liverpool, that the number of beds 
he had received for the hospital aboard, and for all contingencies, 
was insufficient :—being only two large and eight small beds. But he 
got no more.” 


To these extracts we subjoin the remarks of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Victoria, C. J. Latrobe, Esqg., on the case of 
another large emigrant ship, which arrived at that colony 
about a month later than the ships already commented upon. 


« Sir, Melbourne, 9 November, 1852. 

My despatch, No. 142, of the 21st October, with its inclosures, 
will have directed the serious attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the evils and disadvantages attendant upon the chartering 
of vessels of heavy burthen for the conveyance of large numbers of 
emigrants to this colony. 

2. I regret to be under the necessity of furnishing another exam. 
ple in proof of the propriety of the question being raised. On the 
4th instant, I received intimation through the health ofticer, of 
the arrival of the emigrant ship ‘ Ticonderoga,’ from Liverpool, 
with 800 Government immigrants, at the Port Philip Heads, having 
lost 102 by death during her voyage, from typhus and scarlet fever, 
and having an equal number sick on board of the same diseases ; 
the surgeon-superintendent also sick, and the vessel in want of me- 
dicines and medical comforts.” 


The Home Government called upon the Emigration Com- 
Missioucrs to meet these statements, which they proceeded to 
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do with much evident anxiety to have the facts fully laid open, 
as to be enabled to apply the proper remedies where their SVs- 
required it. Still there was, naturally enough, some manifes. 
tation of the reluctance of officials to contess themselves at 
all at fault, or 7 faudé, and, accordingly, great and elaborate 
pains at explanation were taken by them, with, however, not 
much snecess. After suggesting various causes for the mwor- 
tal ity COMP lained of, they at le neth coufess that two-decked 
ships are wot fit for the %: dthful conveyance of passengers, 
and that they were only drive to take them up by the great 
demand for labor created in our Australian de pe ndencies by 
the results of the gold fever—adding, as a concurrent diffi- 
culty, the then state of the slipping market, which gre itly 
crippled them in their choice. And, ere renee s they in 
effect adinit tie whole case made against their system, (at 
least in some of the more important points alluded to) by 
the following paragraphs :— 

‘On the first intimation which reached us of the mortality in 
our Tr and before reeeiving either of the letters now under 

‘ply, we had already advertised our intention to employ no two- 
r ke * vessels in the emieration service, and had determined ona 
more stringent rule with reward to children. We shall hereafter 
accept no families in which there are more than two children under 
seven, or than three under ten; and the desire to emigrate to Aus- 
tralia is now sostrone, that we can make the change without any 
risk of not filling our ships. We shall also take measures so to al- 
lot our emigrants, as to reduce as much as possible the proportion 
of ehildren shipped in vessels of more than 1,000 tons burden. 

It is proper to inform the Duke of Neweastle, that of 98 ships 
engaged by us during the last year, only ten have carried more than 
900, and erst (of which these are four 4 more than 600 persons. " 


We now eome to some of the more recent cases of loss of 
life in emigrant ships, which have appalled the public mind, 
and given it its present strong bent towards imsisting on 
further legislation to protect the human freights of those 
vessels. ‘The following is the Zéeporé of a naval captain of 
ligh character, C aptain Beechey, — to the Naval 
Department of the Board of Trade,) upon the melancholy 
eireumistanives attending the loss of ‘the “Annie Jane,” m 
Sept tember last upon the iron bound shores of the Jittle 
[oad of yg on the west coast of Scotland. 

* “© Report from Victoria Colony, and from Emigration Commis- 
sioners:” Ordered to be Printed 8th March, 1853. 
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Captain Beechey was sent down by the Board to which he 
is attached, as just mentioned, to enquire into the case and 
endeavour to ascertain the original causes of this most fearful 
disaster, which involved the sacrifice of the lives of no less 
than three hundred and twenty-one, out of three hundred and 
eighty-five pessengers, besides tive persons of the vessel’s crew. 

“The «Annie Jane’ was a ship of 1,294 tons burthen, owned 
by Messrs. Holderness, of Liverpool, In August 1853, she took 
on board acargo, principally of iron, and embarked 885 passengers ; 
and she had a crew of 385 persons in all (afterwards increased to 
41), of which about one half were Canadians. On the 24th August 
she received her clearance from the Emigration Office, and put to 
sea the following day ; about noon she passed Rathlin Island ; the 
wind was then fair, and the ship had shaped her course for Quebec. 
Almost immediately after putting to sea the ship was found to roll 
heavily, and the emigrants suffered much on this account. On the 
26th, while running with the wind on the quarter, with whole 
topsails and top-gallant sails set, the labouring of the vessel was so 
great that the three topmasts and the head of the mizen-mast 
were carried away, and the master, at the request of the passengers, 
bore up, and returned by the South Channel to Liverpool, where 
he arrived on 3ist August, after an absence of seven days. The 
passengers, on their return, made great complaints of the over- 
crowded state of the ship, of the filthy condition in which she was, 
and of the manner of serving out the provisions, aud of the ship in 
general; and several quitted her under the impression that she would 
never reach her destination. These complaints were heard in the 
proper quarter, and as regards the provisions, adjusted by the owner, 
with great liberality, paying each of the passengers a compensation 
for the injury he complained of, although it did not appear to the 
Migration Officer that he was called upon to make the payments to 
the extent which he did. The master of the ship, who had com- 
manded Many iron laden vessels, being under a conviction that it 
was the cargo being stowed too low in the hold that was the oe- 
casion of the heavy rolling of the vessel, had part of it removed from 
the run and placed higher up. The mizen-imast was seaphed, the 
fopmasts replaced, and some rigging, which had been a year in use 
and well stretched, was substituted for the former set, and the 
Vessel v as avainready, The crew were now strengthened by an ad- 
tion Ofsix seamen, which increased their number to 41, including 
officers, stewards, carpenters, &c. ; and on the 9th of September, 
the passengers who had quited the vessel being replaced by others, 
the * Annie Jane’ ayain putto sea, As before, she steered through 
the North Channel, with the wind at S.S.E.,and everything seemed 
prosperous until the 12th, except that the ship was still found to roll 
~— labour ina very unusual manner, much to the discomfort and 
‘uffering of the passengers.””* 


“Re port of Captain Beechey, R.N. On the Loss of ‘* Tae Annie 
Pahe, 
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Here follows a detailed description, intelligible only to the 
nautical reader, of the various accidents, &c., to her spars, gear 
&e., and the various courses steered, the winds and other such 
matter. We omit all this, to come to what will be more general- 
ly comprehended, and which contains the account of the final 
catastrophe itself. The vessel has been driven into a small rocky 
bay, and the Report thus proceeds -— 


‘«¢ She struck at some distance from the shore and broached to. The 
sea swept over her decks and washed away the house before the 
mainmast, the long boat and about 100 passengers. Also three other 
boats on the poop, to which several passengers had clung as a last 
resource. The scene was beyond description! The foremast un- 
stepped, its heel went through the bottom and in falling cut the side 
up. ‘The mizen-mast fell, in the same way; also ripping up clean, 
and separating the after-part of the vessel. The sea washed into the 
steerave and cabin through the breach, and the ship heeling over, 
many were unable to get up from below and were drowned. The 
poop too fell in and crushed many more.”—-—— The witness, Morgan, 
observes ; § The passengers broke through the bulkhead into the 
cabin and were all screeching. A sea struck the ship. I was at once up 
to my middle in water, and ip about 2 minutes all was quiet.’—Two 
hundred souls had in fact ceased to exist! . 3 ’ . 

* x * * * z * * * * . * - 

‘Upon a careful review of the evidence, which I have been at 
much pains to collect from the captain and the crew, as well as from 
the emigrants who were passengers in the vessel, there can be no 
doubt that the loss ofthe ‘Annie Jane’ was occasioned by her having 
taken on board a cargo of iron, without due care having been ob- 
served in its stowage. The improper dispesition of the weight 
caused the vessel to roll and lurch so violently, that she tore away 
her masts, and strained andleaked throughout, and being unable to 
keep off the land, in her crippled condition, she was ultimately 
wrecked. Under these disastrous circumstances she had a crew, 
who, though in appearance were more than ordinarily good, were 
not sufficient in number for such a vessel, especially at such a 
season of the year, and were besides composed partly of Cana- 
dians who with very few exceptions were afraid to go aloft at sea, 
and who either would not or could not understand the orders 
that were given. By the agreement (A.) there were 41 persons I" 
all, of which 9 were either mates, stewards, surgeon, cooks, carpen- 
ters, leaving only 32 seamen for a vessel of 1294 tons—(a number 
much teo small.) ‘ . + * * * * * * ‘ 

be * .  « “ . e « ‘ . * sd ° 

“ The numerous accidents which have occured to passenger ships 
from this country seem to render necessary some more stringent 
measures than have hitherto been in operation. From a rcturn ol 
the casualities which have happened to these vessels in the last year, 
it seems that out of seventeen vessels which put into Cork damaged, 
and leaky, thirteen were laden with iron, and of those which put 
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back to Liverpool seven-ninths had cargoes of the same description. 
It is well known that this material forms a most dangerous cargo, 
unless it is properly stowed, and that no vessel will stand, without 
injury, the working and straining it occasions under such circum- 
stances. By the evidence of the master of the ‘Annie Jane,’ who 
has been many years employed in the Baltic trade carrying cargoes 
ofiron, it will be seen that he is strongly of opionion that ‘ vessels 
which carry these cargoes should not be allowed to embark passen- 
gers, as the space required for them does not admit of the iron, 
when carried in large quantities, being stowed sufficiently high to 
render the shipeasy at sea; and in the event of springing a leak, 
there is great danger of the lives of all on board.’ But without at- 
taching to this opinion more importance than it may seem to de. 
serve, I am disposed to insist on a more rigid supervision of the 
stowage of the ship. In the Stockholm trade, where deals are plen- 
tiful, the iron is raised and kept out of the extremities of the ship and 
away from the side, by planks and by balking the ship off, but in 
Liverpool deals are not so plentiful, anda mixed cargo prevents 
this being done; besides which, it appears that, with the present 
system, no specific plan of stowage can be followed, as the goods do 
not come down to appointment, and the ship being advertised to 
sail on a particular day, whatever cargo is ready must be shipped. 
The masters have frequently remonstrated against this pratice, and 
also against vessels being brought too deep in the water with these 
heavy cargoes. I am aware that the vessels which embark passengers 
at Liverpool are so numerous that it is impossible for the present 
staff of Emigration Officers to exercise a satisfactory supervision in 
this particular ; and, in consequence, 1 would strongly urge upon 
the attention of the Emigration Commissioners the propriety of 
appointing a public Stevedore, whose duty it should be exclusively 
to superintend the stowage of the cargoes of all vessels engaged to 
carry passengers, and to render to the officer in charge of the port a 
rough statement of the manner in which each vessel’s cargo is stowed ; 
and when it appears to him that there is improper stowage, he should 
immediately represent it to his superior officers. _ 
, ° * * * * * * * * * - 
The vessel does appear to have been in a disgraceful condi- 
tion after she cleared the land, from the temporary nature of the 
water-closets; but this was inereased by the reluctance of the pass- 
engers themselves to go upon deck, that their berths might be cleaned, 
which w us even so great that the surgeon was occasionally under 
the necessity of fumigating the apartments to make them get up. 
lo go further into this question would only be to open out the incon- 
venlences and miseries of emigrant ships. It may be impossible to 
remedy them all, but 1 shall offer in advance a few remarks which 
the present inquiry has suggested, as to what I conceive might 


and ought to be done to render these vessels more appropriate to 
e * + . * * * @ ® 


o 


the oecasion. # 


7 
+ 


” - * . ° * * * « e ° 


The complaint of the very temporary and slight nature of the fit- 
igs dues appear to have been just ; and from the evidence of the master 
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it would seem that this is not an uncommon occurrence in vessels of 
this description, and that as soon as the vessel gets to sea the par- 
titions come down with the working of the vessel. This should be 
remedied, and the water-closets especially should be more substan. 
tially built, particularly those appropriated to the females; which 
indeed ought not to be in an exposed part of the vessel. In the 
‘Annie Jane,’ the master states in his evidence that it was quite 
pitiable to see the women endeavouring to reach these places, getting 
drenched with the sea, and to prevent exposure to the crew after 
they were thus washed away, resorting to the lower deck as anal. 
ternative, by which the ship was in a very filthy condition. 

“Tam fully aware of the difficult nature of the duty the Emi. 
gration Officer has to perform; the responsibility of detaining a 
ship, under such circumstances, when ready for sea, by refusing a 
clearance for the inefficient performance of particulars, is very great ; 
still, this responsibility should be incurred and fully authorized. | 
would suggest, that whenever the Clearing Officer has any good 
reason to suspect the stability of the fittings, or the stowave of the 
cargo, or even the efficiency of the crew, either from their ignorance 
of the language or from any other cause, he be directed to refuse 
a clearing certificate, and until this is done we cannot expect any 
diminution of the numerous complaints and more serious casualties 
which have of late befallen vessels employed in the service such as 
that in which the ‘ Anuie Jane’ was engaged.” 


In the appendix to this dismally interesting Aeporé is the 
following tabular statement, whieh, taken im connexion with 
the remarks of Captain Beechey on the dangers of a cargo of 
mn in passenger ships, strengthens the obvious necessity of a 


t 
} ’ ‘| 
! 


ne revision of the present regulations affecting the loading 


} 
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Names f Vessels which have put into the Port of Live rp ol with 
Eimigrantson Bourd, whether English or Foreigners. between the 50th 
of September, 1852, and 30th & eptember r, 1853, with the Cause of 
{ hy ip putti ng into Port, and the Naiure of the Carg De 





Name. Cause of Return. Cargo. 
(‘lara Holmes - Loss of spars - - Coals, iron, salt, Ke. 
Brewer - - Leaky - . - Tron, salt, soda, ash, &e. 
Moba Drahe - Leaky . - - Salt. 
Citv of Glasgow Collision - - - Bale goods. 
Shannon - - Leaky . - - Tron, coals, and bale goods. 
Daniel Webster Leaky and loss of spars Iron, coals, and bale goods. 

having been in collision Is 

Annie Jane fs Loss of topmasts ; e Iron, tea, soap, and hale ge” 8. 
Martaban -' Leaky . ‘ _Tron and British bale goods. 
Isaac Wright -'Leaky,having struck on Iron, bale goods, earthenware, 


a rock off Cape Clear «ec. 


| 





scan >? ae 
~ oo ° ¥ ’ T . 
7th January, 1854. Ricuarp Porsury, Inspector ot the Rive 
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The temptation is great, to quote from the accounts of their 
sufferings and privations, given by several of the surviving 
passengers, evidently very intelligent witnesses. But we are 


anxious to avoid the appearance of unfairness, or one sideduess ; 


and as the counter statements of those interested to refute the 
allegations of the passengers would tend to swell these pages 
beyond all limit, consistent witha proper consideration of the 
remaining topics we have to deal with, we shall avoid all party 
statements whatever, and only insert, from all the evidence 
given, the admissions of the master of the ship of the dangerous 
character of his cargo, his own objections to it, and his recom- 
mendations of a change in this respect, and in another of a 
not less important, though of quite a different, character, 
as given in the evidence of Wilham Mason, Master of the 
“ Annie Jane 2’— 

“1665.” Of what did the cargo consist ?—Chietly of iron, copper, 
machinery, and ropes. 

1666. Ifow many tons did she take in ?--About 1050 tons, 

1667. Where was the iron stowed ?—On the floor there was 
dunnage the whole length of the ship fourteen inches thick, — Bar 
iron was on the dunnage, laid open to raise it high up. On the 
bar iron was railway iron from foremast to mainmast. On railway 
iron was machinery and oakum to stow it. Inthe centre of main 
hatch was a boiler and several anchors ard chains ; and these, with 
ropes, reached the deck. There were 400 tons of iron, rope, and 
soap, with some heavy machinery stowed in the ’tween decks, be- 
tween the foremast and mainmast, full to the deck. Abaft the 
aiiinast the space was appropriated to passengers, and in the after 
hold there was about twenty-five tons of carriage springs, and fifty 
tons of Canada plates, and a quantity of pig iron, perhaps fifty tons ; 
then two tiers of water casks, and the passengers’ provisions. 

1608, What was before the foremast ?—Four chain cables, under 
the coals, with the water casks. 

1669. What was the draft of water ?—Twenty and a half feet 
aft, and nineteen feet two inches forward, the first time ; and nine- 
teen feet three inches fore and aft the second time. 

\ 1670. lave you ever been in a vessel before that carried iron ?— 
Many tines, in far greater quantities, but vessels of less tonnage. 

1671. Have you any rules for stowage of iron?—Yes ; pigeon- 
court it to raise it as much as possible, to keep the ship easy. 

1672. Did you sce that this was done in the ease of the * Annie 
Jane? ma, S. 

ee. What control have you over the stevedore ?—If he does 
Hot stow it to our satisfaction, we make him alter it at his own ex- 
pense, 

) 1675. Relate what took place from when you first left Liverpool ?— 

‘eft Liverpool on the 24th of August. I passed the Rachlin 
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noon, being squally at the time, the three topmasts and mizenmast 
head went over the side, the wind N.E. I cleared away the wreck 
and bore to the South Channel, and arrived at Liverpool on the 
SiIst, in the evening, after being seven days out. The ship was re. 
fitted, and I shifted about 100 tons of the Canada plates and pig iron 
to the ‘tween decks from the after hold, and put light freight in its 
place, from the ’tween decks, to ease the ship. y 

1703. You say that you have commanded ships, before the present 
instance, which carried iron ; if so what was your practice in stow. 
ing it?—In the Stockholm trade, where my experience has chiefly 
been, the practice is to floor the ship with deals to the height of the 
keelson, and then to commence to lay the iron open di gonally, first 
one way and then the other, carrying about eighteen inches width of 
deals along the wings on both sides of the ship up to the deck, and 
stowing the iron up against it, and to balk the ship in the ’tween 
decks, about twenty feet on each end, and then carrying the iron 
up to the upper deck. I have always found the ships to be very easy 
by doing so. 

1704. Was this done in the case of the ‘ Annie Jane’ ?—No; it 
is not the practice at Liverpool, and it would be impossible with a 
mixed cargo to do so. 

1705. Do you consider an iron cargo to be a safe one to carry 
with passengers ?—Not when the iron is in large quantities, asit 
makes the ship labour, and cannot be carried high on account of the 
space being required for the passengers, and there is great danger to 
the lives of all on board in case of the ship’s springing a leak. 
Besides which, without deals in the wings of the hold, the iron ean- 
not be carried sufficiently high to make her easy. 

1706. In taking an iron cargo at Liverpool, can you arrange the 
stowage of it according to what you conceive would be essential to 
make the ship easy at sea ?—It sometimes happens that the cargo 
which I engage to have first does not come down to appointment, and 
[am obliged to take other goods that are ready. The ship is adver- 
tised to sail on a given day and she must go. The brokers insist 
upon your taking what there is, and I have sometimes had occasion 
to remonstrate against the ship being overloaded, and have threatened 
to leave if it was not remedied. The ¢ Admittance, was obliged 
to put back to Londonderry, leaky, while 1 was on my outward pas- 
sage, to discharge some of her iron, being too deeply laden. 

1707. Have you not some control over the stowage, so a> 
upon the broker what you conceive to be right and beneficial to the 
ship ?—I must do the best I ean with the cargo as it comes down. 
I am told that the ship must go on such‘a day, and if 1 do not do the 
best I can to get the cargo in by that time, £ may perhaps be thrown 
oul of employment a consequence. ‘od ? 

1708. Do you not think that such a practice should be remedied 

Ido; and I believe it to be the opinion of all captains that ] am 
acquainted with, especially in passenger ships. 

1709. What would vou suggest as a remedy Paaeil would suggest 
that an officer be licensed to superintend the stowage of such ships. 


Island on the next day, at twelve o’clock ; and on the 26th, about 
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so as to regulate the disposal of iron and all heavy goods, and more 
especially in the case of passenger ships. 


| 1710. Are not the fittings of ships which ea? mami. Cy gene 
; erally of a very temporary kind?—Yes; and they frequently come 
down with the rolling of the ship after being a few days at sea, and 
[ wouid recommend the adoption of the plan carried out in Ameri- 
; can ships, of having iron bedsteads suspended from the beams, 


both for ventilation, and cleanliness, and securitv. The water- 
closets also should be of a more permanent character, and those 
for the women built solid, either upon the lower or upper deck. It 
is quite distressing to see the women at sea endeavouring to make 


eet tere 


eugtee 


use of the water-closets usually provided, at times getting drenched | 
with the sea, rather than be exposed to the crew, and frequently | 
f waking use of the lower deck as an alternative. i 
IT7!1. Have you anything further to say ?—Nothing. | 
| (Mr. Mason here handed in several translations of docu- 
ments signed by different parties, passengers by the ¢ Annie Jane,’ 


speaking of his conduct throughout as praiseworthy, and also one 
from Messrs. Holderness and Chilton, the owners of the late £ Annie 


, Jane,’ giving him a good character for eleven years.) 
The above evidence having been read over to me, ] declare the 
same to be true, to the best of my belief. 
) Witness, Tuos, Gray, Wim. Mason. 
' yy bd ~ , 
| Chis l5th December, 1853.” 


We have thus the strongest testimony borne to the inefli-. 
ciency of existing regulations to secure, not Rrerely the com- 
fort, but the commonest safety to life in a passenger vessel 


whose owners do not voluntarily consider these points, and 
| avo.d what may interfere with them. ‘The Enigration-Com- 
) wir se ; 5 

| missioners, in the 24th and 25th pages of their Memoran- 


dum of Lustructions to their various officers in the outports, 
relative to the so much praised “ Passengers’ Act” of 1852, 
wake the following remarks :-— 
“ Besides articles enumerated, there is a general prolhibi- 
tion against taking as cargo or ballast any article, the nature 
or quantity of which may endanger health or lives, or the 
silety of the ship. It is thus questions /requent/y arise on 
: salted hides, coal, iron in an unusual quantity, &c. With 
| regard to iron, officers are instructed not to allow such a quan- 
tity (taken ordinarily at two thirds of the registered tonnage) 
as would be likely, from its weight, to strain, or endanger the 
ship ; they are further directed to watch itsstowage, so as to see 
it properly distributed fore and aft, and raised by chequering, 
or otherwise.”’ 

Now, in the first place, it will be seen that the “ Annie 
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Jane” was loaded with iron, in the proportion to her registered 
tonnage (as given by Captain Beechey in his Report already 
(| juoted,) of more than five-sixths instead of two-thirds. Next 

‘refer the readers to questions and answers at numbers 1708 
wd 1704, in the extracts from the Master’s evidence just 
sone «1, where they will see that no attempt is made, or (owing 
to the nixed nature of the Liverpool cargoes) can by made to 
alleviate the evils of an iron cargo, in the manner practised in 
Swedish ships. Bat questions 1705, 1706, and 1707, are 
still more significant. By them it. pl: ainly append, that note 
withsti anding all the elaborate and boasted mac! nervy of Com. 
missioners, Inspecting Officers, and minoragents of I migration. 
supe rinte nds ance, and notwithstanding even the remonstrances 
of the sailmg masters themselves—made at the imminent peril 
of losing their situations if they be too particular—the sli 
brokers are the vea/ controling parties ; and upon their cupid: 
or unexpected disinterestedness, it altogether depends what 
shall be the condition of the ship about to encounter a long 
and stormy passage, with an enormous crowd of helpless hiu- 
man beimgs packed on board! 

The other Important particular, to be here commented upon, 
is that mentioned in the answer to question 1710. Should 
not the practical recommendations of the experienced merchant 
captain therein given be insisted upon? Above all, should 
not the unhappy females cooped up in these ships be const- 
dered, and saved from the distresses and horrors here alluded 
to. ‘There is a very large amount of evidence on this pot, 
all to the same effect. The Emigration-Commissioners have 
been so far moved by the cousiderations it Involves, that in 
the ships directly under their own control, they have always 
insisted on having water-closets, Letween decks, tor the use of 
females and clullren; and there cannot be a Sittin that 
What thre V ellorce in their Ships by a regula tion, 01 ueht to be 
made compulsory by actual st: itutory enactment in all vessels 
Ci arrying passengers, 

Who ean wonder , Who will purse to their legitimate con- 
clusions, the st: artling thoughts whieh the words of the Master 
of the “ Annie Jane,’ > in his answer to quest ion L710, must 
suggest, that fever and chole ra should be rife among the un- 
happy inmates of these ships! Can there be a doubt that the 


feariul loss of life by disease, announce “din the newspapers 
| sailed, 
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having oecurred aboard of seven or eight vessels tha 
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] with the bulk of the autumn-emigration from [reland, in Sep- 
tember and October last, was greatly and mainly occasioned 
t by the evils to which testimony is borne in the quotation to 
j which we have referred. In one ship alone, it is said that 
nearly, if not quite, one hundred passengers perished, out of 
? some 700, or upwards, who were crowded on board! We 


happen not to have by us, at the moment, the full particulars 
of this case, or of some others occurring at the same time, 
whose story was nearly as bad. But the following will be 
found quite enough te establish the urgent necessity for a 


close and searching enquiry by Parliament, and for such amend- 
ment of the existing “ Passengers’ Act,” as shall make it 
really, what it evidently is no¢, a protection to life. 


“The ship Marathon left Liverpool, on the 22nd of September, 
with 522 passengers, mostly Irish. She arrived at New York after 
| a voyage of fifty-nine days, in which she lost sixty-four persons by 
cholera. The disease broke out on the 10th of October. The 
New York Tribune states that the Marathon arrived in port almost 
a wreck ; for anumber of weeks men had to be kept at the pumps 
both night and day to prevent the loss of the ship. The main-top- 
gallant masts were broken off, and the captain reports having lost 
several suits of sails. When he arrived in port he had searce a stitch 
of canvass to spread. The ship was heavily laden with iron, and 
rolled very much, causing great leakage. ‘The passengers were ina 
state of the most wretched poverty and filth. They were lodged on 
two decks, one above the other, and the atmosphere was festerously 
rotten, and almost hot enough to raise a blister. ‘The decks were 
covered with reeking filth, to the depth of inches. ‘They hadn't 
time to slick up before the health officer eame on board.’ 

The passengers’ provisions were exhausted three weeks before 
the ship came into port, and the wretched beings were reduced to 
the greatest want. Had the ship been delayed for a few days 
loiger the people must have starved. : 

‘hen mustered before the health officer, they presented a most 
fearfully emaciated appearance. The foul air and wretched food 
had almost completed that which the cholera had spared. ‘They 
appeared to be famishing, and were eating half baked oaten cake 
and sea biscuit with ravenous avidity. The hospitals for the sick 
Were situated at the bows of the ship, one upon each deck. Al- 
together they were capable of accommodating only eight persons. We 
have been upon many emigrant ships, but never recollect seeing any 
in so wretched a state as this before. But we were credibly in- 
formed that this vessel was sweet compared with some which bring 
cargoes of immigrants to this port. The wonder is that disease and 
want have left so many to tell the tale of their wretchedness.” 


Che foregoing is from an American Newspaper, and illus- 
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trates so clearly, in its simple narration, the evils on which we 
have been dwelling, that we should but weaken its effect by 
remarks of ours. We therefore pass from it, with only this 
single observation, that the Act provides (Section 32) that 
ships making the North American voyage, with passengers, 
shall have 70 days provision on board ; whereas the ‘“ Mara- 
thon” appears to have run short of provisions three weeks 
before she came into port; that is to say, in 38 days, and the 
passage occupied 59 ; and it is said that had she been kept out 
only a few days more, all hands would have been starved ! 

The case of the *‘ Tayleure,” lost on Lambay Island, in Jan- 
uary last, has made the vividest impression on the Irish pub- 
lic, from the wreck occurring on our own shores, and almost 
at our doors. She had been not quite three days at sea when 
lost; and the evils noticed in the other cases we have 
stated had not time to develop themselves, if they existed. 
The defects of the law brought out by her loss are, the want 
of power to compel owners, or masters, of vessels to take 
proper measures for ensuring the fidelity of their compasses, 
and for providing nautical instruments indispensable to safe 
navigation. Also, and urgently, the want of a positive enact- 
ment to compel the employment of a sufficient number of sea- 
men, and to provide that the vessels shall be fit for sea before 
leaving port. 

The “Tayleure,” with passengers for Australia, and a cargo 
of iron, left the Mersey without the usual precaution—gen- 
erally and mghtly considered indispensable for every ship, but 
most especially for one laden with iron,—of having her com- 
passes tested, in order to ascertain if they were correct, or 
what might be their error. This is done by a process called 
‘‘ swinging the ship’—about which it is only necessary here 
to explain, that it is a comparison of the action of the com- 
passes on board, with that of a compass in a fixed position on 
shore. ‘The differences between the results are noted in what 
is called a “table of errors” ; and this ‘ table,” or tabular 
statement, is copied and given to the Master, to be allowed 
for by him in his calculations at sea of the courses steered by 
compass. This necessary operation was altogether omitted 
after the disturbing cargo of iron was put on board! As & 
necessary consequence the “ table of errors” was not supplied ; 
and asa result of paramount importance, the Master was 
not aware that he could not depend on his compasses, and 
attributes his blundering up against the Irish shores, directly 
to their unfaithfulness ! 
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The owner has been exonerated of all responsibility ; he 
having given carte b/unche to the Master. The latter, there- 
fore, is the party to blame for the deficiencies cited, 
though not the only party, as we shall presently have to notice. 
And his case is made worse by his subsequent conduct. In 
the narrow seas he had to traverse, ere getting clear of English 
and Irish land, four hours is the ordinary time that a prudent 
seaman will keep his vessel sailing in one transverse direction ; 
oreight hours at the utmost, where he is ceréain of being still 
in the enlarged portion of the Channel which is called the Imsh 
sea. Yet the Master of the “'Tayleure” kept his vessel on one 
tack, or “ board,” across Channel, for fourteen hours, although 
he did not know if he could depend, (which it turned out he 
could wot) upon his compasses for the true direction of his 
course ; and although he neglected the all-important expedient 
of “sownding’—that is, of endeavouring to ascertain, (ac- 
cording to sea-practice in cases where land is not seen though 
known not to be distant, and where the ship’s position is, 
consequently, a matter of anxiety and doubt) whereabouts he 
was, by the comparative depths of the waters he was travers- 
ing, and the nature of the bottom below, as evidenced by the 
sand, or shells, or both, that are brought up by the grease, 
rubbed for that purpose on the lower end of the “lead,” or 
plummet, used for sounding, 

We have been much embarrassed im this part of our sub- 
ject by our endeavour at once to avoid as much as possible 
nautical technicalities, and to explain, in popular language, 
all those we could not avoid. We need only add one more. 
liere are two modes of turning a ship when under sail—to be 
perhaps in the simplest way, and certainly in the easiest, illus- 
trated by comparing the different manceuvres to the action of a 
man, Who when about to return on his steps, or walk the op- 
posite way to that in which he has been moving, either turns 
lis lace, or his back in making the evolution. The one man- 
wuvreis called “tacking,” and is sometimes rendered impossible 
even for the best trimmed ship, owing to the extreme force of 
the sea and wind. The other, which is less advantageous as 
much ground is lost in performing it, is almost always poss- 
ible ; and isealled “ wearing,” ‘The ‘‘T'ayleure ” failed several 
limes in tacking, but until the last and fatal moment 
succeeded in wearing. She took, however, nearly three 
quarters of an hour to do so, and lost ground each of the 
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three times that she did so, to the extent of upwards of four miles, 
This, alone, was a most dangerous thing in itself; and the 
Captain of the “ ‘Tayleure” ought, on that account, have re- 
turned, while it was yet in his power, to Liverpool, to report 
the dangerous unhandiness of his smp. That he ought to have 
done so is decisively, proved from the fact, that it was her final 
failure to manceuvre, at the critical moment, when the land was 
suddenly discovered, which completed her destruction, 

Nearly 400 passengers perished on this awful occasion, 
The wretched survivors report the facts we have detailed, and 
which are indeed generally admited by the master himself,—as 
well as the further fact, that the crew seemed unequal to their 
duties, from the smallness of their number. 

‘The owner here was not culpable, we repeat, because he 
was ready to do anything the Captain required. ‘The latter 
was grievously to blame. But is not the conduct of the 
migration Superintendant at Liverpool to be deemed worthy 
of fully equal censure, when he “ gave clearance,” and thereby 
permitted an iron ship to go to sea, with a cargo of iron, 
without the ordinary, and most necessary precautions, to ensure 
the faithfulness of the compasses! And is not the system 
eravely deficient, under which such a dackes could take place; 
and under which there is no provision for duly coercing and 
punishing a sailing master who should show himself so reek- 
less as the one in question ? 

The Emigration Commissioners, as already noted, require in 
the ships directly under their own management, at least four 
seamen to be entered on board for every 100 tons of the vessel’s 
register. ‘This is exclusive of the master, the first mate, and 
in some cases of the junior mates—the cooks, stewards, and 
boys. This they absolutely insist upon, yet the “ 'Tayleure,” 
going as long a voyage as any of the ships alluded to, had 
much less, and was permitted to start, without an objection. 

‘She had on board” (writes Captain Walker, in his /teport to 
the Board of Trade upon her loss,) “at the time of sailing, 
2,516 tons—the register tonnage being about 2()00,—She had 
accommodation for 472 passengers, and it will be seen, by the 
evidence of the carpenter, that she had heavy masts and yards 
to manage, whilst she would have, supposing all on duty, only 
twenty-one persons in a wateh.”—or forty-two altogetset, 
counting officers, seamen and boys. “When it is remembered, 
he continues, “that this ship had to go a long voyage, to pass 
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through the tropics, and to encounter bad weather in high 
latitude where, in all probability, some of the crew would be on 
the sick list, I think that three men to the hundred tons, as 
now calculated, are insufficient.” 

Three men to the hundred tons would have made sixty 
seamen on board. Yet the unfortunate “‘Tayleure” was 
allowed to go to sea with only 42, including the boys: so that 
in fact she had not two seamen to the 100 tons! 

The rule ought certainly to be made stringent, and of universal 
application, requiring the larger number of seamen,—1.e., 
4 tothe 100 tons: no very extraordinary number in _ itself 
when the size of Emigrant Ships, and the voyages they have 
to make, are taken into account. There has been a_ faint 
attempt to found an argument for exempting the American 
voyages from such a regulation, on the ground that the 
Emigration Commissioners have hitherto only required it for 
their Australian Ships. But the North Atlanticis subject to 
constant storms during more than one half of the year; and 
even in summer is frequently visited by a succession of 
the wildest gales: and in addition to the advisability that 
this goes to establish of an extension of the rule in question, 
there has appeared, even while we are writing, a positive 
declaration to that effect on the part of the Emigration 
Commissioners, who have proclaimed that, with the exception 
ofthe vessels actually “on the berth” xt the moment—ie. 
in the docks or at the quays actually receiving Emigrants, 
henceforth every Passenger Ship, no matter where bound, shall 
be required to enter 4 seamen to the 100 tons. 

Mauch of the illness, or predisposition to disease, which 
has broken out on the ocean-passage, has been, by 
Various competent parties, attributed in the first instance 
to the exposure and severe consequent sufferings of the poor 
Irish emigrants who are brought over by Steamers to Liver- 
pool, there to embark for America, or Australia. These 
poor creatures are placed upon deck without other covering, 
save, In a few cases, a scant supply of “ tarpaulins ”’—that 1s, 
painted or tarred canvass. The chance humanity of the 
officers of the ship, or the engineers, sometimes procures 
for a few of these sufferers the shelter of the little cribs called 
deck-cabins, or the unoccupied part of the platform in the 
ovecheated engine room below. But at best these resources 
are available to not one quarter of the number on board, and 
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the others have to brave the inclemency of the season and the 
weather, without any other protection save their ragged clothing. 

We are relieved from the necessity of quoting mere news. 
paper statements on this subject, by the publication, at this 
moment, of the first brief Report of evidence given in March last, 
before the Select Committee of Enquiry into “ Emigrant Ships” 
at present sitting. We find therein the following which we take 
from other evidence given by Mr. Sylvester Redmond of 
Liverpool. 

Having stated that he had made several cross channel 
passages in which he had witnessed great sufferings on the 
part of the wretched deck passengers, he was asked 


© 1525, What did you see ?—I saw the passengers exposed on the 
deck without any covering belonging to the ship, and the covering 
they had of their own was very scanty. 

1526. Are you not aware that it is the practice on board some 
of those steamers to bring people down into the engine-room or the 
deck-houses, to give them shelter ?—On additional payment. that is 
the practice. Itis only those who can pay who are allowed to 
go there. 

1527. Do they supply tarpaulins to cover them ?—No. 

1528. Did you see this at night, in bad weather ?—Frequently. 

1529. You came on deck for the purpose of seeing them ?—I 
went as a deck passenger for that purpose alone. 

1530. How many persons have you seen exposed in that way 
upon deck at atime ?—T have seen from 100 to 300 passengers. 

1531. But were the deck passengers, who were emigrants, treated 
differently to the other deck passengers ?—There was no difference. 

1532. Then your couplaint is that deck passengers are brought 
over from Dublin to Liverpool in an inefficient manner 2— They are, 
decidedly, 

1535 On board of these steamers carrying a large number of 
passengers, were cattle carried 2—I have never travelled from Dublin 
to Liverpool, from the Quay or Custom House, but they always 
carried a large number of cattle. 

1536. That is to say you have seen cattle on board ?2—Always ; 
these are cattle boats. 

1537. Itis your opinion that the sufferings arise from carrying 
more on board of these vessels than they are authorised to do by the 
Act ?—The sufferings of course are greater amongst a crowd of 
people than they would be amongst a smaller number; they are 
generally crowded round the funnel of the steamer, or huddled to- 
gather ina most disgraceful manner; and as they have not been used 
to sea passages, they get sick, and perfectly helpless, and covered with 

he dirt and filth of each other, [have seen the sea washing over 
the deck of a steamer that I came over in one night. completely 
drenching the unfortunate people, so much so, that sev eral of then 
rot perfectly senseless, There were 250 deck passengers on board, 
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and they were in a most dreadful state ; it was an extremely stormy 
night, and the vessel heaved about in a very awkward manner ; the 
sea washed over her tremendously, and it was only by great exer- 
tions that some of these people were not carried over board. T could 
not get further than the head of the stairs, but very early in the 
morning, when it became light, I went up and saw 50 or 60 of these 
wople, including some four or five children, perfectly stiff and cold. 
I'he captain was a very humane man, and although it was blowing 
a stiff gale of wind, I suggested to him to have these people taken 
into the cabin, and he did so, bringing the worst in first; they were 
all perfectly wet, and whatever clothes they had on were obliged 
to be taken off. There was a very fine boy, apparently dead, but, 
by agreat deal of exertion, and rubbing him in hot water, and laying 
him before the fire, he was revived. A very interesting looking 
young woman, about 20 years of age, was so bad from the effects 
of eoldand the wetting, that she remained in a_ state of insensibility 
trom between about five o’clock in the morning, until we got into 
Liverpool about seven o'clock in the evening ; the captain brought 
the people down in the eabin, caused a great fire to be made, and 
hot water to be got, and did every thing that humanity and kindness 
could do to revive them again. 

1538. What was his name ?—His name is Captain James Collis, 
of the ‘Times,’ but of the ‘St. Katherine’ at that time ; this 
young Woman remained ina state of total insensibility, although 
she was alive when we came to Liverpool. J, myself, did not think 
she would recover ; she was put on shore, a medical person was sent 
tor, and I subsequently learned that she did revive, but was very bad 
tor several days. ‘There were several old men and women ; indeed 
all the passengers, with very few exceptions, who were strong young 
men, were in such a state, as that, if they had remained on deck, 
many would have died.” 


So convinced do the Commissioners seem of the serious nature 
aud evil consequences of the hardships thus entailed upon 
intending emigrants, that im all cases where their control is 
paramount, they require that a cover shall be provided on board 
Steamers bringing such persons to ¢heir vessels. This is 
notably the case as regards the very large number who emigrate 
from Germany; and who, in the Steamers that bear 
tein across the German Ocean to the shores of Kngland, are 
eather lodged below, under cover of the upper deck, or have a 
sind of housing built over the latter, to give them, literally, 
arool over their heads. 

: Stnilar provisions have been carefully made for the comfort of 
the hardy soldiers at present on their passage to the seat of war. 
And w herever, or whenever, it has happened that convicts were 
conveyed in Steamers,they were also secured against exposure to 
‘he Weather, Ls it not then monstrous that the same protection, 
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so plainly necessary in the commonest interest of humanity, 
should not exist for helpless and enfeebled men, women and 
children who are crossing the stormy channel of St Geor e, 
at all seasons, in their headlong and desperate flight from destitu- 
tion and starvation in Ireland. 

This latter class of evils will, in sometime hence, receive a 
partial mitigation, by the arrangement which the Government 
have, m answer to the very praiseworthy and well timed motion 
of Mr. Butt, MP. for Youghal, pledged themselves to carry out, 

viz :the establishment of an Emigration-depdt at Cork, for emi- 

grants to Australia by the Commissioners’ special ships. But 
we trust that the Committee now sitting will press upon the 
Government the necessity, not only of causing such depéts to 
be erected in Inish ports for all American, as well as all Austra- 
lian Emigration; but also, pending the completion of them, 
the justice of compelling owners of Channel Steamers to 
provide full cover and shelter for the creatures now so cruelly 
exposed upon their decks. 

We are warned to draw toa conclusion, at least for the pre- 
sent, by the length to which this paper has unavoidably run. 
Otherwise we should have, among many points yet untouched, 
to dilate upon the knavery and plunder to which the present 
system leaves the poor emigrant in a great measure helplessly 
exposed, during the interval between his landing from the Insh 
steimer on the quays of Liverpool,and his departure thence in the 
emigrant vessel. There is a fearful chapter to be written on 
the want of due preventive measures for the separation of the 
sexes, and preventing the crew from mixing with the passengers. 
The cooking arrangements too, though much ameliorated by 
tlle provisions of the last Passenger’s Act, now, as we have 
stated, some 1S months in operation, require revision and much 
amendment, to prevent for the future the still frequent 
recurrence of cases of great privation, and even occasionally of 
starvation, among the old and the weak, the infirm, the females 
and the children. And it is most absolutely, indispensably, 
and immediately necessary that the provisions of the earlier 
acts, requiring the engagement of a surgeon where the number of 
passengers exceeded 50, should be revived, at least in times 
of cholera, or other epidemics ; and that a stricter test, and 
more satisfactory examination should be enacted, to ensure 
that the medical men shall be worthy of, and fitted for, their 
trust, which unfortunately they have frequently proved not to be. 
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[t is only justice to the Master of the ‘‘’Tayleure,” of whose 
conduct we have written with censure, to state, that a document 
has just been published, (ordered by the House of Commons 
on the 7th of April,) giving the Report of the Liverpool Marine 
Board in acquittal of that individual. The Board of Trade had 
called upon this Local Board, as part of the duties for which it 
was constituted, to undertake an investigation into lis case, and 
to certify if he were worthy of a renewed certificate of fitness for 
the position of Master. 

The following are the summing up, and concluding para- 
graphs of their Aeport :— 

“From the whole of these proceedings this Board have been 
fully impressed with the conviction, that Captain Noble, not- 
withstanding the serious disaster with which his name is con- 
nected, possesses skill and ability both as a navigator and a 
seaman ; and they have therefore no hesitation in reporting to 
my Lords their unanimous opinion— 

‘That John Noble is neither from incompetency nor from 
any other cause, either specified in the Act, or not therein 
specified, unfit to discharge the duties of a Master; and this 
Bourd therefore recommend to my Lords the renewal of his 
certificate of competency.”* 

Unfortunately, the tenor of the foregoing smacks not a‘little 
of those decisions of Railway Companies, which so invariably 
declare in every case of accident upon their lines, that their 
officers are not only entirely free from blame, but are really 
deserving of laudation. Again, the Board seems to be com- 
posed of dandsmen: very good judges of bills of lading and 
invoices, but not quite so familiar with the working of a heavy 
ship through a narrow and dangerous Channel in bad and 
stormy weather. 

It is true they had “ the assistance” of the “ Principal 
Shipping Master” of the port, the Local ‘* Examiner in Navi- 
gation,” and the Local “Examiner in Seamanship.” But it 
was from those very officers that Captain Noble had obtained 
lus former certificate; and it is not unnatural to suppose that they 
night not be altogether unbiassed in favor of his qualifications. 

The case made out for him is very plausible; and that he 
did, in former periods of his life, give proof of considerable 
skill in seamanship and navigation is incontestable. But the 
tact of want of due precaution, and of the ordinary prudence 
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of a seaman with a heavy responsibility, does not appear dis- 
turbed. On the contrary it 1s once more acknowledged, that 
he had reason to distrust his compasses, and found his ship 
what ts termed “© unhandy” to a most dangerous degree :—and 
yet, in the narrow seas and thick weather he held on and on, 
without thought either of returning to port to make known, 
and get the willing owner, Mr. Moore, to rectify her defects, 
or of ensuring the avoidance of the land by the easy expedient 
of not running her more than four hours upon one course. 

Incaution and imprudence nullify the advantages of. skill, 
and hard as the measure would undoubtedly be to the indi- 
vidual, the example of so severe a punishment as deprivation 
of his certificate could not but have the most beneficial etfects 
upon other ship mastersin hke position. There cannot be too 
much caution where human life is so fearfully exposed, 

What little remains to us of space can best be employed im 
the consideration, very brief though it must be, of the 
deeply interesting problem of the further extent of the outgoing 
of our people. —Miserably short-sighted has that policy always 
appeared to us, that hailed with gladness the diminution of 
population ina country so thinly peopled, even when at her 
climax twelve years ago, as Ireland. It is the narrowest, the 
paltriest, the most miserable view of state craft, that is based 
upon a hope of diminishing a people to the means of 
subsistence, instead of the nobler, and really statesmanlike en- 
deavour, to develop and increase a country’s resources up to 
the point required by the numbers on her soil. — It has 
been in Lreland a eruel and dishonest hope: inasmuch as none 
can be so wilfully blind as not to recognise, that the distress 
int Ireland has, in fact, almost always been /actitious, and that 
in acountry producing cattle, sheep, swine, and agricultural 
products fit for human food in such abundance, there were 
means far more than ample to feed a population much beyond 
tle highest figure even yet ascertained,—that those means 
were diverted away by the results of a mistaken and exhausting 
system of vovernment. ” 

The suddenness of the deficiency caused by the “potato rot 
might be pleaded in some palliation of this wretched speculation, 
falter the first shock had passed and men had time to look about 
them and draw breath—or if, eren now, when such abundant 
time and leisure has been given, not only for devising, but for 
carrying out real measures of improvement—we saw the policy 
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mongers who influence our legislation, adopting large, and wise, 


and efficient remedies, such as would ensure to the remnant of 


our people that their country should no longer be a cottier en- 
campment, but a secure home of profitable industry ; and that 
the export of articles of food should be reduced to the 
surplus remaining after the people had been fed ! 

There are such measures and such remedies if our rulers 
would look for them—would adopt them. Itis not our pro- 
vince dere to point out what might be done, but the consider- 
ation way well employ another paper. 

At present it is impossible to calculate the extent to which 
emigration may increase. ‘The remittances from America, to bring 
out friends, swell in annual amount according as the numbers 
annually increase. And the unchecked money drains from Ire- 
land to England, the unaltered and iniquitous land laws, thie 
inconsiderateness, the recklessness, the thousand evils of the sys- 
tem under which Ireland is mis-governed, are all rife and active 
as ever, in nipping in the bud every germ of real improvement. 

In the war that has already begun, and that ere long may 
embrace all Europe in its devastating spread, England will 
seriously feel the dearth of the men of Ireland. Her fleets and 


armies will soon begin to need the formerly un failing supply of 


stalwart arms and stout hearts that our land was wont to give 
in emergencies. And if invasion come—(and who shall say 
how long the unexpected Franco-Anglican league shall endure?) 
—What opposition can be made to the invaders upon the shores 
and plains of Ireland, even now devastated and rendered 
desolate by the ultimate effects of old and continued mis- 
rule—that real and great original cause of the despair- 
ing and wasting emigration by which she has already been 
robbed of so much of her best blood and strength ! 
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NOTE ON ART, IV. 

We have stated, in the paper entitled “ French Life in the 
Regency,” in our present Number, that Dumas was assisted jn 
writing aud constructing the novel, Le Chavalier D Ilarmental, 
by Auguste Maquet. From recently received information jt 
appears that, in the composition of his dramas, he has, with 
unsparing hand, availed himself of the labors of Goethe, 
Scluller, Scott, Victor Hugo, Lope de Vega, and others: in 
some places adopting entire scenes with the greatest noncha- 
lance; so that in reality, a comparatively small part of the 
plays published under his name belong to him. If he made 
the composition of dramas an easy task, by a_ wholesale 
appropriation of the thoughts and language of others, he 
avoided even this slight trouble in many of the novels pub- 
lished under his name, by getting other people to write them. 
We will only mention a few of the most celebrated of these. 
George the Planter was written by M. Mallefille; 7e Three 
Musketeers (the chief incidents of which, such as the amours of 
Athos, Aramis, and Porthos, and the duel with D’ Artagnan, 
are taken from Zhe Memoirs of Charles de Batz de Castlemore, 
Comte d’ Artagnan) is the work of M. Auguste Maquet. Its 
sequel, Zwenty Years After, is by the same author ; and it is 
supposed that Zhe Viscount of Bragelonne is indebted for its 
parentage to the same prolific pen. It is told that, to show 
that the compositions of his subalterns were never even 
corrected by M. Dumas, M. Maquet inserted a most ungram- 
matical paragraph in Zhe Three Musketeers, which was 
printed off unaltered. M. Dumas is perhaps more indebted 
for his reputation in this country to Zhe Count of Monte 
Christo than any other work. What if he never wrote 1t 
at all? Such is the startling fact. The first part of that novel 
is the composition of M. Pier-Angelo Fiorentino, and the 
second, of the invaluable M. Maquet. ‘Two of its episodes 
are borrowed, nearly word for word, from Memoirs Extracted 
Jrom the Archives of the Parisian Police; and a novel called 
The Wheel of Fortune is liberally drawn upon in the narrative 
of Morel’s career. It is rumored that the remainder was 
translated from a German novel.* 


~ . : : ’ r vo »yiew i 
* See, also, an interesting paper in ‘‘ The North American Review, 


for April, 1854. 


